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INTROL^"CT;o\j. 



Thomas' Hobbes, who lived into his ninety-second year, was born 
in April, 11588, the year of the Spanish Armada, and < 3 i.-d on the 
4th of Dfjcember, 1679, within ten ycat^i •■i ihe English Revolution. 
tTis who® series of events that .ised u;n lya si ion of the limit of 
EwWiority within a State, and made it the foii.'nust tjuteiion of hi.s 
day in Eiigland, lay within the limds of his actu s lift, after he had 
pSSasgd tlti-age of seventeen. He studied philosoj'In't tli. the Civil 
Wars of fte reign of Charles I., and expressed calnd^pin his books 
‘ vhac seeiaed to him to be the argument for a royal authority 
■ntirely frse from popu'ff.r control. He summed up his argument 
.a ■,:,e “ Leviathan,” which was first imblished in 1651, when the 
cxpe-jiiient oi a Commonwu'lth was being tried; and he returned 
ty'i.i, buttle with his “ iiehc. 'Oth” after failure of the Common- 
wealth .and Restoration of tl Stuarts, If he could have main- 
tained !; s vigorous life 'out for another nine years, and become a 
centeniulin, he would Itave seen the problem practically solved in 
a way nor ilreamt of m his philosophy. 

Hobbes published his “Leviathan ” at that age of sixty-three, 

■ rays’ticaU)' composed, sf seven times nine, which was said to form 
in ;i man’s life the gr: :idt.limacteric. He published it for instruction 
. of fi-.e people atlargi .11 the philosophic rudiments of government, 
i wlueh, as he reasoned them, established as the bes saf ;uard of 
jiaatidnal-^pro tperity the absolute rule of a .King, ■ Th%,„4fOlitical 
phiiosopher -who foltbwL'l him, and laid down principlvs of govern- 
■<y,< i th-it sfe'CtHs in- arctation of the spirit of the English 
r ..iltitlc'i, Vi'as Join 1 eke, whose “Two Treatises on Civil 
1“ inntii't.” 'reintnot! w volume of this Library. 

I, -ill, Hoboes, smof^a clergyman at Malmesbury, was f-om 
Tl •;^.f years an energetic studeni He fastened so vigorously 
upo, ,.v<ek and Latin, that as a school-boy he, translated the 
whole ’■ hiedeal' of Euripides into Latin verse. 

In the year of the dgath of Queen Elizabeth, Hobbes., aged 
fifteen, v nt to O3 ford^mul entered to Magdalepe Hall. After five 
veais of stu-iv theie, he became, at the age of twent;, tutor to 
William . C " -encUsli, wte-ije father, Lord Hardwicke w.as 
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created Earl of Devonshire, This appointment may be said to 
have fixed his worldly fortunes. His association with the family 
remained unbroken ; he was tutor and household friend to three 
generations of the Earls of Devonshire, and many memorials of him 
are still to be found at Chatsworth. ; 

With the young Lord Cavendish, Hobbes travelled to; France and 
Italy in i6io. At home, Bacon and Ben Jonson weri among iiis 
friends. In the first year of the reign of Charles I. Hrobes’s first 
patron died, and the son, whom he had trained, died mvo years 
afterwards, in 1628. It was in 1628, before his pupil’s death, that 
Hobbes, at the age of forty, published his first book, a Translation 
of Thucydides ; in the revision of which he had help from Bgn 
Jonson. It was dedicated to Sir William Cavendish as Baron of 
Hardwicke and Earl of Devonshire. Hobbes’s bias towards'afi 
absolute monai’chy suggested to him this translation, because he 
thought that inasmuch as it is the principal and proper woridSf ; 
History to instruct and enable men, by the knowledge of actions 
past, to bear themselves prudently in the present and providently 
towards the future, this particular History of Thttey^des was? 
useful, because the Historian showed the evils of demopacy, and 
indicated preference of the Government of Athens, “doth when 
Peisistratus reigned (saving that it was an usurped power), and 
when in the beginning of the war it was democratical in name, but 
in effect monarchical under Pericles. So that it seemeth, that as 
he was of regal descent, so he best approved of the regal govern- 
ment.” We note habitually in true literature the harmonious 
relation of all parts of a man’s work to what may be called the 
motive of his public life, and the fit relation of that also to some 
chief feature in the life of his own time, 

The death of William Cavendish, not long after his attainment 
of the Earldom, left Hobbes free for a short time, and he went to 
France as tutor to the son of Sir Gervase Clifton,^d’iit I'® was 
recalled to Chatsworth by the Dowager Countess to tifee charge of 
the son who v/as now Earl of Devonshircj andsBe^w'as hut a boy of : 
thirteen. With him Hobbes went again to hmy and France, made,.' 
the acquaintance of Gassendi and Descartes, and fastened with 
fresh ardour on philosophy and mathematics. ^ 

Hobbes endeavoured to base all that he could, and more than 
he could, upon mathematical principles. Philosophy is concerned, 
he said, with the perfect knowledge "of truth in all matters whatso- 
6Yer. ;“ Now, look how many sorts of things there are which 
pfuperly fall within the cognizance of huriikj^eason, into' so many 
brahehes does the tree of philosophy divino itself. . , : . For 
treatnm of figures, it is called geometry; of mbtjon, physic; of 
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natural right, morals ; put all together, and they make up 
philosophy. . . . . And truly the geometricians have very admir- 
ably performed their part. For whatsoever assistanee doth : accrue 
to the life of man, whether from the observation of the heavens or 

from the description of the earth ; from the notation of .timea, or 

irorn mc Teraorest'experUTien'ts of navigation ; finally, whatsoever 
things they are in which this present age dotli differ from; the rude 
simpleness of antiquity, we must acknowledge to be a debt, which 
we owe merely to geometry. If the moral philosophers had as 
happily discharged their duty, I know not what could have been 
added by human industry to the completion of that happiness 
which is consistent with human life. Forwerethe nature of human 
actions as distinctly known as the nature of quantity in geometrical 
figures, the strength of avarice and ambition, which is sustained by 
tilt erroneous opinions of the vulgar as touching the nature of right 
and wrong, would presently faint and languish j and mankind 
shijuld enjoy such an immortal peace, that unless it were for habi- 
tation, on supposfiion that the earth should grow too narrow for her 
inhabitants, there would hardly be left any pretence for war.” But 
sword and pen were still restlessly busy ; and Hobbes, speculating 
on the controversies of his time, sought to bring within the bounds 
of exact science the problem of man in society. 

In 1642 Hobbes began the publication of his Philosophical 
Rudiments concerning Government and Society, with a Latin 
Treatise on the Citizen, of which only a few copies were then 
printed for friends. There was no full publication of it until the 
second edition appeared in 1647. In 1647 Hobbes was appointed 
mathematical tutor to the Prince, afterwards Charles II. In 1650. 
he published treatises on Human Nature and on the Body Politic. 
In 1651 he summed up his teaching in the “ Leviathan," which he 
caused to be written on vellum for presentation to Prince Charles. 

Those parts of “ Leviathan ’■ that touched religion provoked the 
bitterest controversy ; and to one opponent, Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Derry, Hobbes wrote an answer, in 1652, which he published in 
1654, ‘‘ Of Liberty and Necessity, wherein all Controversy concern- 
ing Predestination, Election, Free Will, Grace, Merits, Reprobation, 
to., is fully decided and cleared." It would have been a fortunate 
book if it had fulfilled the promise of its title. Prince Charles 
himself was turned' against Hobbes by the objection that his argu- 
ment excluded divine right in kings. . 

In 1653 Hobbes left France, returned to, England, and dived in , 
peace under Cromwell. At the Restomtion he received a pension ' 
from Charles II. Pie stiU lived happily at Chatsworth, remain- 
ing unmarried. In the morning he would visit his patrons and their 
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guests, then retire to his own room ; at one o’clock dine alone, and 
after dinner blow clouds of tobacco over bis papers as he worked 
out his philosophy. He made more use of his brains than of his 
bookshelves, thought for himself, and said that if he read as 
much as other men he should have been as ignorant as they. He 
was at bis best when working with his pipe Tui suie ceiepiiuioir. 
He did not bear contradiction very patiently ; and in 1655, when he 
entered into a mathematical controversy with John Wallis, the 
Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and the precursor of 
Newton, he found more than his match, not only in geometry, but 
also in controversial skill. In i66S Hobbes published his collected 
works at Amsterdam. In 1675 he published a translation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey into English verse. His “Behemoth; The 
liistory of the Civil Wars of England, and of the Councils’"and 
Artifices by which they were canied on, from the year 1640 to the 
year 1660,” was published in 1679, the year of his death. 

Of his writing upon what constitutes a State, Hobbes 5aid<i“‘ I 
was studying Philosophy for my mind sake, avfl I had gathered 
together its first elements in all kinds ; and having digested them 
into three sections by degrees, I thought to have written them, so 
as in the first I would have treated of Body and its general pro- 
perties; in the second, of Man and his special faculties and 
affections ; in the third, of Civil Government and the duties of 
subjects. Wherefore the first section would have contained the 
First Philosophy, and certain elements of Physic ; in it we would 
have considered the reasons of Time, Place, Cause, Power, Relation, 
Proportion, Quantity, Figure and Motion. In the second we would 
have been conversant about Imagination, Memory, Intellect, 
Ratiocination, Appetite, Will, Good and Evil, Honest and Dis- 
honest. .... Whilst I contrive, order, pensively and slowly com- 
pose these matters (for I do only reason, I dispute not); it so 
happens in the interim, that my country, some few years before the 
Civil Wars did rage, was boiling hot with questions concerning the 
rights of dominion,' and the obedience due from subjects, the true 
forerunners of an approaching war ; and was the cause which, all 
those other matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this 
third part. Therefore it happens that what was last in order, Is 
yet come forth first in time. And the rather because I saw that, 
grounded on Its own principles sufficiently known by experience, it 
would not stand in need of the former sections. Yet I have not 
made it out of a desire of praise : although if ITuid, I might have 
defended myself with this fair excuse^ that very few do things 
laudably, who are not affected with commendation.” 

January^ 1885. 


li. M. 


TO MY MOST HONOURED FRIEND 


MR. FRANCIS GODOLPHIN, 

OF GODOLPHIN. 


Honoured Sir, 

Your most worthy brother, Mr. Sidney Godoephin, when ho 
livgd, was pleased to think my studies something, and otherwise to 
oblige me, as you know, with real testimonies of his good opinion, 
gvcai in themselves, and the greater for the worthiness of his person. 
For there is not any virtue that disposeth a man, either to the 
s^vice of God or to the service of his country, to civil society or 
private friendship, that did not manifestly appear in his conversa- 
tion, not as acquired by necessity, or affected upon occasion, but 
inherent, and shining in a generous constitution of his nature. 
Therefore, in honour and gratitude to him, and with devotion to 
yourself, I humbly dedicate unto you this my Discourse of Common- 
wealth. I know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those that contend, on one side for too great liberty, and on 
the other side for too much authority, ’tis hard to pass between the 
points of both unwounded. But yet, mcthinks, the endeavour to 
advance the civil power, should not be by the civil power con- 
demned ; nor private men, by reprehending it, declare they think 
that power too great. Besides, I speak not of the men, but, in the 
abstract, of the seat of power (like to those simple and impartial 
creatures in the Roman Capitol, that with their noise defended 
those within it, not because they were they, but there), offending 
none, I think, but those without, or such within, if there be any 
such, as favour them. That which perhaps may most offend, are 
certain texts of Holy Scripture, alleged by me to other purpose 
than ordinarily they use to be by others. But I have done it with 
due submission, and also, in order to my subject, necessarily ; for 
they are the outworks of the enemy, from whence they impugn the 
civil power. If, notwithstanding this, you find my labour generally 
decried, you may be pleased to excuse yourself, and say, I am a 
man that love my own opinions, and think all true 1 say, that I 
honoured your brother, and honour you, and have presumed on 
that, to assume the title, without your knowledge, of being, as I am, 
■ ■ ' ' Sir,... 

Your most humble, 

and most obedient Servant, 

THOMA.S Hobbes. 


:Aris, Jfi-il H, 1651. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 


NATURE, the art whereby God hath made and governs the world, 
is* by the “art” of man, as in many other things, so in this also 
imitated, that it can make an artificial animal. For seeing life is 
but a motion of limbs, the beginning whereof is in some principal 
Ijgrt within ; why may we not say, that all “automata” (engines 
ttiatmrove then^elves by springs and ■wheels as doth a watch) have 
an artificial life i’ For what is the “heart,” but a “spring ;” and 
the “nerves,” but so many “ strings and the “joints,” but so 
many “wheels,” giving motion to the whole body, such as was in- 
tended by the artificer? “Art” goes yet further, imitating that 
rational and most excellent work of nature, “ man.” For by aft is 
created that great “Leviathan” called a “Commonwealth,” or 
“ State,” in Latin Civitas, which is but an artificial man j 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
protection and defence it was intended ; and in which the “ sove- 
reignty ” is an artificial “ soul,” as giving life and motion to the 
whole body ; the “ magistrates,” and other “ officers ” of judica- 
ture and execution, artificial “joints j” “reward ” and “punish- 
ment,” by which fastened to the scat of the sovereignty every joint 
and member is moved to perform his duty, are the “nerves,” that 
do the same in the body natural ; the “wealth” and “riches” of 
all the particular members, are the “ strength ; ” salus tht 
“people’s safety,” its “business;” “counsellors,” by whom all 
things needful for it to know are suggested unto it, are the 
“memory;” “equity,” and “Laws,” an artificial “ reason ” and 
“will ; ” “ concord,” “ health ; ’’ “ sedition,” “ sickness ; ” and “ civil 
war,” “death,” Lastly, the " pacts ” and "covenants,” by which 
the parts of this body politic were at first made, set together, and 
united, resemble that “fiat,” or the “let us make man,” pronounced 
by God in the creation. 

To describe the nature of this artificial inair, I will consider — 

First, the “ matter” therCo]^ and the “ artificer both which is 
■“man.”; ' ’ 

.Secondly, “how,” and by what "covenants " it is made; what 
are the “ rights ” and: just “power” or “authority” of a “sove- 
reign ; ” and what it is that " preserveth ” or “ dissolveth ” it. ; 

Thirdly, what is a “ Christian commonwealth,” 

Lastly, what is the “ kingdom of darkness.” 
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Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of late, that 
“wisdom” is acquired, not by reading of “books,” but of “men.” 
Consequently whereunto, those persons, that for the most part can 
give no other proof of being wise, take great delight to show what 
they think they have read in men, by uncharitable censures of one 
another behind their backs. But there is another saying not of 
late understood, by which they might learn truly to read one 
another, if they would take the pains j that is, no see teipsuin, “ read 
thyself which was not iheant, as it is now used, to countenance, 
either the barbarous state of men in power, towards their inferiors ; 
or to encourage men of low degree, to a saucy behaviour towards 
their betters ; but to teach us, that for the similitude of the thoughts 
and passions of one man, to the thoughts and passions of another, 
whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what he doth, when 
he does “think,” “opine,” “reason,” “hope,” “ fear,” &c., and upon 
what grounds ; he shall thereby read and know what are the 
thoughts and passions of all other men upon the like occasions! ’’I 
say the similitude of “passions,” which are the same in all men, 
“ desire,” “ fear,” “ hope,” &c. ; not the similitude of the “ object; ” 
of the jjassions, which are the things “ desired,” “fcared,” “ hoped,” 
&c, : for these the constitution individual, and particular education, 
do so vary, and they are so easy to be kept from our knowledge, 
that the characters of man’s heart, blotted and confounded as they 
are with dissembling, lying, counteifeiting, and erroneous doctrines, 
are legible only to Him that searcheth hearts. And though by 
, men’s actions we do discover their design sometimes ; yet to do it 
without comparing them with our own, and distinguishing all cir- 
cumstances, by which the case may come to be altered, is to 
decipher without a key, and be for the most part deceived, by too 
much trust, or by too much diifidence ; as he that reads, is himself 
a good or evil man. 

But let one man read another by his action.s never so perfectly, it 
serves him only with his acquaintance, which are but few. He 
that is to goveru a whole nation, must read in himself, not this or 
that particular man ; but mankind : which though it Idc hard to do, 
harder than to learn any language or science; yet when I shall 
have set down my own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the 
pains left another, wil be onlyto consider, if he also find hot the 
same in himself. For this kind of doctrine admitteth no other 
deraohstration. 
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Leviathan, 

OR THE MATTER, FORM, AND POWER OF A 
COMMONWEALTH, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL. 



• PART I.— OF MAN. 


CHAPTER!. 

Of Seme. 

COSCERNINO the thoughts of man, I will consider them first singly, and 
afterwards in train, or dependence upon one another. Singly, they are 
every one a " representation ” or " appearance ” of some quality, or other 
accident of a body without us, which is commonly called an “object.” 

, Which object worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of a man’s body ; 
and by diversity of working, produceth diversity of appearances. ■ 

The original of themall, is that which we call “sense,” for there is no 
conception in a man’s mind, which hath not at first, totally or by parts, been 
begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that originqh 
To know the natural cause of sense, is not verv necessary to the business 
now in hand ; and I have elsewhere written of the same at large. Never- 
theless, to fill each part of my present method, I will briefly deliver the 
sanie in this place. - 

The cause of .sense, is the external body, or object, which presseth the 
organ proper to each sense, either immediately, as in the taste and touch ; 
or mediately, as in seeing, hearing, and smelling ; which pressure; by the 
mediation of the nerves, and other strings and membranes of the body; con-: 
limied inwards to the brain and heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter- 
pressure, or endeavour of the heart to deliver itself, which endeavour, 
because “outward," seemeth to he some matter without And this , 
“seeming,” or“ fancy,” is that which men call “ sense ; ” and oonsisleth , 
as to the eye, in a“ light,” or “colour figured ; ” to the ear, in a “sound 
to the nostril, in an ‘ ‘ odour ” to the tongue and palate, in a “ savour ; ” 
and to the rest of the body, in “ heat,” “ cold,” “hardness,” “softness,” 
and such other qualities as we discern by ‘.‘ feeling." All which qualities 
called “sensible,’' are in the object, that causeth Ithem, but so man 
several .motions of the matter, by which it. presseth our -organs .diversely ; : 


the understanding, makes us understand. I say not this, as disproving the 
use of universities ; but because I am to speak hereafter of their office in a 
commonwealth, I must let you see on all occasions by the way, what things 
Would be amended in them ; amongst which the frequency of insignificant 
speech is one. 


C^H AFTER 11. 

Of Imagination, 

That when a tliini? lies still, unless somewhat else stir it. it will lie still for 
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than wlieii we sec it. And this is it, the I^tins call imagination,” from 
the image made in seeing ; and apply the.same, lhoujrhimprQper]y, loallthe 
Other senses. But the Greeks call if “ fancy;” wliich signifies “appearance,” 
and i.s as proper to one sense, as to another. “Imagination,” therefore, 
is nothing but “ decaying sense ; ’’ and is found in men, and many otlier living 
creatures its weirsleeping, as watiing. 

The decay of sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion made 
in sense j but an obscuring of it, in such manner as the light of the sim 
obscureth the light of the stars ; which stars do no less exerci.se their virtue, 
by which they are visible, in the day than in the night. But hecaii.se 
amongst many strokes, whicli our eyes, ears, ami other organs receive from 
external hodie.s, the predominant only is sensible; therefore, the light of tlie 
sun being predominant, we are not affected with the action of the stars. 
And any object being removedfrom our eyes, though the impression it made 
in us remain, yet other objects more present .succeeding, and working on us, 
the imagination of the past is obscured andrandew'eak,as the voice of a man 
rein the noise of the day. From whence it followeth, that the longer the 
time is, after the sight or sense of any object, the weaker is the imagina- 
fion. For the continual change of man’s body destroys in lime the parts 
which in sense were moved : so that distance of time, and of place, hath one 
*nd,^tlie same effect in us. For as at a gp'cat distance of place, that which 
we look at appe»i-s dim, and wothout distinction, of the smaller, parts ; and 
as voices grow weak and inaiticnlate ; so also;, after great di.stance of timej 
our imagination of the past is weak ; and we lose, for example, of cities we 
have seen, many particular streets, and of actions, many partict^ar 
circumstances. This ,“ decaying sense,” when we would express the thhig 
itself, I mean, ‘'fancy” itself, we call “ imaginatioiij” as I said before : but 
when we would express the decay, and signify that the sense is fading, , old, 
and past, it is called “memory.” So that iraaginatiou and memory are but 
one thing, which for divers considerations h.ath divers names. 

Much memory,, or memory of many things, is called “ experience," 
Again, imagination being only of those things which have been formerly 
perceived by sense, either all at once, or by parts at several tinies t the 
former, which is die imagining the whole object as it was presented to the 
sense, is "simple ” imagination, as when one imaginetk a man,: or horse; 
which he hath seen before. The oClier is “ compounded ; ” as when, from 
the sight of a man at one time, and of a horse at another, we conceive in, onv 
mind a Centaur, So when a .man compouiidetli the image : of his oWii ; 
person with the image of the actions of another man, as, ivhen a man 
imagines himself a ITcrcUles or an Alexander, which happenelh often to 
them tluat are much taken with reading of romances, it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a fiction of the mind. , There be also other 
imaginations that rise in .men,, though waking, from the ..great impression, 
made in sense : as from gazing, upon the, snii,. die impression leaves an 
image of tiie sun before our eyes alongtinie after; and from being long and 
vehemently atleut upon geometrical figures, a man shall in the dark; though 
awake, have the images of lines and, angles before his eyes ; which kind of 
: fancy hath no particiil.ar name, as being a tiling that doth not cpmmauly fall 
into' men’s discourse. ■ ; , 

The imaginations of them that sleep are those we call " dreams. ” ,; And 
these als<3, as also all other imaguiations, have been befove, either totally 
or by parcels, in the sense. And because, in sense, the brain :aiid herv.es, 
■K'hich are the necessary organs of. sense, are so henunibed in^ sleep as not 
easily to be moved by the. action of external objects; there can happen ! in 
sleep no imagination, and therefore no dream, but what .proceeds from the 
agitation q£ the inward, parts ,of; man’s body s. which ln'Btard parts, for the 


connection they have with the brain, and other organs, when they be diso 
tempered, do keep tlie same in motion ; whereby tlie imaginations there 
formerly made, appear as if a man. were waking ; saving that the organs of 
sense being now benumbed, so ns there is no new object, which can master 
and obscure them with a more vigorous impression, a dream must needs be 
more clear, in this silence of senso, than our waking thoughts. And hence 
it cometh to pass, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought impossible, 
to distinguish exactly between sense and dfeatning. . Kor my part, when I 
consider that in dreams I do not often nor constantly think of tlie same pet" 
sons, places, objects, and actions, that I do waking ; nor remember so long 
a train of coherent thoughts, dreaming, as at otlier times ; and because 
waking I often observe the absurdity of dreams, but never dream of the 
absurdites of my waking. thoughts ; 1 am well satisfied, that, being awake, I 
know 1 dream noty though when I dream I think myself awake. 

And seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of some of the inward 
parts of : the body, divers distempers must needs Cause different dreams. 
And hence it is that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and raisetli the 
thought and image of some fearful object, the motion from the braiii to the_ 
inner parts and from the inner parts to the brain being reciprocal ; and that" 
as anger canseth heat in some parts of the body when we are awake, so 
■when we sleep the overheating of the same parts causeth anger, and-" 
raiseth up in the brain the imagination of an enemy. In tlw same manner, 
as natural kindness, when we are awake, causeth desire, and desire makes 
heat in certain other parts of the body ; so also too much heat in those parts, 
whUe we sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagination of some kindness shown. 
In sum, our dreams are the reverse of oiir waking imaginations ; the 
motion when vve are awake beginning at one end, and when we dream at 
another, . 

The most difficult discerning of a man’s dmam, from his waking thoughts, 
is then, when by some accident we observe not that we have slept ; which 
is easy to happen to a man full of fearful thouglits, and whose conscience is 
much troubled 5 and that sleepetb, without the circumstances of going to 
bed of putting oif his clothes, as one that noddeth in a chair. Tor he that 
, taketh pain.5, and industriously lays Jiimself to sleep, in case any uncouth 
and exorbitant fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it other than a 
dream. We read of Marcus Brutus (one that had his life given him by 
jvilius Ctesar, and was also his favourite, and notwithstanding murdered 
him), how at Philippi, the night before he: gave battle to Augustus Cissar, . 
he saw a fearful apparition, which is commonly related by historians as a 
vision ; but considering the circumstancesj one may easily judge to have 
been but a short dream. For sitting in his tent, pensive and troubled witlt 
the horror of his rash act, it was not hard for him,, slumbering in the 
cold, to . dream of that which most affrighted him ; which fear, as by degrees 
it made him wake,: so. also it .must needs make the apparition by degrees to 
vanish ; and having no assurance that he slept, he could have no cause to 
think it a dream, or anything but a vision. And^ this is no very tare acch 
dent ;: for even they that be perfectly awake, if they be timorous and 
superstitious, po.ssessed with fearful.tales, and alone in the dark, are subject 
to the iike .fanoies, and believe they see spirits and dead. men’s ghosts walk- 
ing in churchyards ; whereas it is either their fancy only, or else the knavery 
of such persons as make use oTsuch superstitious. fear, to pass disguised in 
themightj to places they would not be known to haunt- 
, .From this ignorance of how' to distingnisli dreams, and other strong 
fancies, from vision, and sense,: did arise the-greatest part of the religion of 
: .the Gentilesin titne.pasti that worshipped . satyrs, fawns, nymphs, and the 
like; and now-a-days the opinion that rude people have of fairies, ghosts, 
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and goblins, and of the power of witches. For ,as for witches, I think not 
that their witchcraft is any, real power ; but yet that they are justly pimisliecl , 
for the false belief they have that they can do such mischief, joined With 
their purpose to do it if they can ; their trade being nearer to a new religion 
than to a craft or science. And for fairies, and walking ghosts, the opinion 
of them has, I think, been on purpose either taught or not confuted, to 
keep in Credit the use of exorcism, of crosses, of holy water, and other 
such inventions of ghostly men. Nevertheless, there is no doubt but God 
can make unnatural apparitions ; but that He does it so often, as men need 
to fear such things, more than they fear the stay or change of the course of 
nature, which He also can stay, and change, is no point of Christian faith. 
But evil men, under pretext that God can do any thing are so bold as 
to say any thing when it serves their tiirn, though they think it untrue; 
it is the part of a wise man to believe thern no farther than right 
reason makes that which they say appear credible. If this Superstitious fear 
of spirits were taken away, and with it, prognostics from dreams, false 
prophecies, and many other things depending thereon, by which crafty 
ajabxtious persons abuse the simple people, men would be much more fitted 
than they are for civil obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the schools : but they rather nourish 
SUcIn doctrine. For, not knowing tvhat imagination or the senses are, 
What they receiv*, they leach : some saying that imaginations rise of them- 
selves, and have no cause; others tliat they rise most commonly from the 
will ; and that good thoughts are blonm (inspired) into a man by God, and 
evil thoughts by the devil ; or that good thoughts are poured (infused) Into 
a man by God, and evil ones by the devil. Some say the senses receive the 
species of things, and deliver them to the common sense ; and the common 
sense delivers them over tq the fancy, and the fancy to the memory, and the 
memory to the judgment, like handing of things from one to another, with 
many words making nothing understood. 

The imagination that is raised in man, or any other creature indued 
with the faculty of imagining, by words, or other voluntary signs, is that we 
generally call “understanding;" and is common to man and beast. Tor 
a dog by custom will understand the call, or the.ratiiig of iris master;' and 
so will many other beasts. That understanding which is peculiar toman, 
is the understanding not only his will, but his conceptions and thoughts, by 
the sequel and contexture of the names of tilings into affirmations, 
negations, and other fonns of speech ; and of this kind of understanding I 
shall speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER III, 

: Of tfieConuqttoncem’ Trainof lmagmatiom. 

By “ consequence, *' or ‘• train” of thoughts, I nndevstand that succession 
of brie thought to another, whicli is railed, to distingirish it from discourse ■ 
in words, “ mental discourse.'- ' b ■ 

Wlien amah tliinketli on anything tyhatsoever, his next thought after, is 
not altogether so casual as it seems to .be. ,Not every thought- to every 
thought succeeds indifferently. . But as ! we , have no imagination, whereof 
we have not formerly had sense, in whole, or in parts ; so vwe ; have no 
transition from one imagination to another, ■rvher.eof >ve never had the Hke 
before in our .senses ' The reason whereof, is this. All fancies are . rnotions 
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sense insomuch as the former coming again to take place, and be pre- 
dominant, the latter followeth, by coherence of the matter moved, in such 
manner, as water upon a plane table is drawn which way any one part of 
it is guided by the finger. But because in sense, to one and the same thing 
perceived, sometimes one thing, sometimes another succeedeth, it comes to 
pass in time, that in the itnagining of anything, there is no certainty what 
we shall imagine next ; only this is certain, it shall be something that suc- 
ceeded the same before, at one time or another. 

This train of thoughts, or mental discourse, is of trvo sorts. The first is 
“ iinguided, ” “without design,” and inconstant; wherein there is no 
jrassionate thought, to govern and direct those that follow, to itself, as the 
end and scope of some desire, or other passion : in which case the thoiiglils 
are Said to rvander, and seem impertinent one to another-, as in a dream. 
Such are commonly the thoughts of men, that are not only withont com- 
pany, but also without care of anythiirg ; though even then their thoughts 
are as busy as at other times, but without harmony; as the sound which a 
lute out of tune would yield to a.ny man ; or in tune, to one that could not 
play. And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a, man may oft-times per- 
ceive the rvay of it, and the dependence of one thought upon anoliher. For 
in a discourse of our present civil war, what could seem more impertinenfi- 
than to asfc, as one did, what was tire value of a Roman jjonny? YS the 
coherence to me was manifest enough. For the thought of the war, 
introduced the thought of the delivering up the kin^ to his enemies ; the 
thought of that, brought in the thought of the delivering up of Christ j and 
that again the thoirght of the thirty pence, which was the price of that 
treason ; and thence easily followed that malicious question ; and all this in 
a moment of time ; for thought is quick. 

The second is more constant ; as being “ regulated ” by some desire, and 
design. For the impression made by such things as we desire, or fear, .is 
strong, and permanent, or, if it cease for a time, of quick return i so strong 
it is .sometimes, as to hinder and break our sleep. From desire, ariseth the 
thought of some means we have seen produce the like of that which we aim 
at ; and from the thought of that, the thought of means to that mean ; and 
so continually, till we come to some beginning within our own power. And 
because the end, l>y the greatness of the impression, comes often to mind, 
in case our thoughts begin to wander, they are quickly again reduced into 
the way : which observed by one of the seven unse men, made liiin give 
men this precept, which is now worri out, Jiespics finem; that is to say, in 
all your actions, look often upon what you would have, as the thing that 
directs all your thoughts in the way to attain it. 

The train of regulated thoughts is of two kinds ; one, when of an effect 
imagined we seek the causes, or means that produce it : and this is common 
to man and beast. The other is, when imagining anything wliateoever, we 
.seek aU the possible effects, that can by it be produced j that is to say, 
we imagine wliat we can do with it, when, we have it. , Of which 1 have 
not at any time seen any .sign, but in man only; for this is a curiosity 
hardly incident to the nature of any living creature that hasno other passion 
but sensual, such as are Ininger, thirst, lust, and anger. In sum, the dis- 
course of the mind, When it is governed by design,, is nothing but ''seek- 
ing,” or the faculty of invention, which the Latins; called and 

ifl/grfth; a hunting out of the causes, of some effect, present or past ,• or of 
the .effects, of .some preisent or past cause. - Sometimes aman Seeks what be 
hath lost ; and from that p]ace,:and time, wherein he misses it, his mind 
riins back, from place to place, and time to time, to find where, and when- 
he had it ; that is to say, to find some certain, and limited time and place, 
in which to begin a method of seeking.. Again, from thence, his thoughts 
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instruction, and discijiline; and proceed all. from the invention of words, 
and speech. For besides sense, and thoughts, and the train of thoughts, the 
mind of man has no other motion ; though by the help of speech, and 
method, the same faculties may be improved to such a height, as to 
distinguish men from all other living creatures. 

Whatsoever we imagine is “finite.” Therefore there is no idea, or con- 
ception of any thing we call “ infinite.” No man can have in his mind an 
image of infinite magnitude ; nor conceive infinite swiftness, infinite time, 
or infinite force, or infinite power. When we say any thing is infinite, we 
signify only that we are not able to conceive the ends, and bounds of the 
things named ; having no conception of the thing, but of our own 
inability. And therefore the name of God is n.sed, not to make ns conceive 
liim, for he is incomprehensible j and his greatness, and power are uncon- 
ceivabJe ; but that we may honour him.. Also because, whatsoever, as I 
said before, we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, eitlier all at once, 
or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing any thing, not subject 
to sense. No man therefore can conceive any thing, but he must conceive 
it in some place j and indued with some determinate magnitude ; and 
which may be divided into parts ; nor that any thing is all in this placef ttnd 
all in another place at the same time ; nor that two, or more things can be 
in one, and the same place at once : for none of these things ever have, por 
can be incident to sense; but are absurd speeches, takeiy upon credit, with- 
out any signification at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived, 
or deceiving schoolmen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of Spiech. 

The invention of “printing,” though ingenious, compared with the inven- 
tion of “letters,” is no great matter. But who was the first tliat found the 
use of letters, is not known. He thiit first brought them into Greece, men 
say was Cadmus, the son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. A profitable in- 
vention for continuing the memory of time past,, and the conjunotion 
pf mankind, dispersed into so many, and distant regions of the earth ; and 
withar difficult, as proceeding from a watchful observation of the divers 
motions of the tongue, palate, lips, and other organs of speech \ whereby to 
make as many differences of characters, to remember them. But the most 
noble and profit.able invention of all otlier, was that of “ speech,” consisting 
of “names” or “appellations,” and their connection ; whereby men 
register their thoughts ; recall them when they are past ; and also declare 
them one to another for mutual utility and conversation ; without which, 
there had been amongst men, neither cominonwenitli, nor society, nor con- 
tract, nor peace, Ho more than aniongst. lions, bears, and wolves. The linst 
author of “speech ” w.is God himself, that instructed Adam how to name 
such creatures as he presented to his sight; for the Scripture goeth no 
. further jin this matter. -But this was sufficient to direct him to add mom 
names, as the e;cperieiice and use of the creatures should give him occasion ; 
attd to join them in such manner by degrees, as to make himself undei- 
stdqd ; and so by succession of time, so much, language might be gotten, as 
he had found use for ; though not so copious, as an orator or philosopher 
has need of • for I do not .find any thing in. the Scripture, out of whichi 
directly or by consequence, can be gath-Ted, that Adam was taught -the 
nam.- , o: nil Kiur es. nnmb-ra, inpasur' s,.'- ilotms. sounds, fancies, rektions 
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much less the names of words and speech, as “general,” “special.” 
“affirmative,” “negative,*’;'* interrogative,” “optative,” “infinitive,” all 
which are useful ; and least of all, of “entity,” “intentionality,” “quidd- 
ity,” and other insignificant; Words of the school. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam and Ins posterity, 
was again lost at the Tower of IJabel, when, by the hand of God, every 
man Was stricken, for his rebellion, with an oblivion of his former language. 
And being hereby forced to disperse themselves into several parts of the 
world, it must needs be, that the diversity of tongues that now is, proceeded 
by degrees from them, in such manner, as need, the mother of all inventions, 
taught them ; and in tract of time grew everywhere more copious. 

The general use of speech, is to transfer out mental discourse, into 
verbal; or the train of Our thoughts, into a train of words; and that for 
two commodities, whereof one is the registering of the consequences of our 
thoughts ; which being apt to slip out of our memory, and put us to a new 
labour, may .again be recalled, by such words as they were marked by. So . 
that the first use of names is to serve for “marks,” or “ note.s ” of remem- 
bvanoe. Another is, when many rise the same woi-ds, to signify, by their 
cOTnection and order, one to another, what they conceive, or think of each 
matter ; and also what they desire, fear, or have any other passion for, 
And for this use they are called “signs.” Special use.s of .speech are these j 
first,T.o register, jvhat hy cogitation, we find to be the cause of any thing, 
present or past; and what We find things present or past may produce, or 
effect; which in stim, is acquiring of arts. Secondly, to show tobthei's' 
that knowledge which we have attained, which is; to counsel and teach one 
anotlier. Thirdly, to make known to others out wills and purposes, that 
we may have the mutual help of one another. Fourthly, to please and 
delight ourselves and others, by playing with our words, for pleasure or 
ornament, innooently. 

To these uses, there are also four correspondent abuses. Firat, when men 
register their thoughts wrong, by the inconstancy of the signification of 
their words ; by Which they register for their conception, th.at which they 
never conceived, and so deceive themselves. Secondly, when they use. 
words metaphorically ; that is, in other sense than that they are ordained 
for; and thereby deceive others. Thirdly, by words, when they declare 
that to be their will, which is not. Fourthly, when they use them to grieve 
one another; for seeing Nature hath, armed living creatures, some with 
teeth, some with horns, and .some with hands, to grieve nn enemy, it is bat .nh 
abuse of speech, to grieve him with the tongue, unless it be one whom we arc 
obliged to govern; and then it is not to grieve, but to correct and amend. 

: The maimer how speech serveth to the remembrance of the consequence 
of causes, and effects, consisteth in the imposing of “names,” and the 
'■t connection” of them. 

Of names, some are “proper,” and singular to one only thing, as 
"Peter,” “John,” “ihis limn,” “this tree;” and some are" common ” to 
many things,': “man,” “ horse,” “ tree every of which, though but One 
name, is nevertheless the name of divers particular things ; in respect of all 
which together, it is called an “ universal there being nothing , in the 
world universal but names ; for the things named are every one of, them 
individual and singular,' ; i 

One universal name is imposed on many things, for their similitude in 
some quality, or other accident ; and whereas a proper name bringeth to 
mind one thing only, universals recall any one of those many. ^ 

And of names universal, some are of mote, and some of less extent j the 
larger comprehending the less large ; and some again of ecpial extent, 
comprehending each other reciproca%. As for example : the name “body” 



is of larger signification Uian the word “man,” and conipreliendetli it ; and 
the names “man" and “rational,” are of equal extent, compreliending 
mutually one another. But here we must take notice, that by a name is 
not always understood, as in grammar, one only word ; but sometimes, by 
circumlocution, many words together. For all these words, “he that in 
his actions observeth the laws of his countryj” make but. one name, equiva- 
lent to this one word, “just.” 

By this imposition of names, some of larger, some of stricter signification, 
we turn the reckoning of the consequences of things imagined in the mind, 
into a reckoning of the consequences of appellations. For example: a man 
th.at hath no use of speech at all, such as is born and remains perfectly 
deaf and dumb, if he set before.-his eyes a triangle, and by it two right 
angles, such .as are the corners of a square figure, he may, by meditation, 
compare and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equal to those 
twofight .angles that stand by it. But if another triangle be shown him, 
different in sliape from the former, he cannot know, without a new labour, 
■whether the three angles of that also be equal to the same. But he that 
hath the use of \vords, when he observes, that such equ.ality was conseciuest, 
not to the length of the .sides, nor to any other particular thing in his 
triangle j bnt only to this, that the sides were straight, and the angles thre^ 
and that that was all, for which he named it a triangle ; will boldly coirclncle 
universally, that such equality of angles is in all triangle^whatsoever ; and 
register lus invention in these general terms, “every triangle hath ib three 
angles equal to two right angles.” And thus the consequence found in one 
particular, comes to be registered and remembered, as a universal rule, and 
discharges our mental reckoning, of time and place, and delivers us from all 
labour oi the mind, saving the first, and makes that whicli was found tme 
“ here,” and “ now, ” to be tnie in “ ail times ” and “ places.” 

But the use of words in registering our thoughts is in nothing so evident 
as in numbering. A natural fool that could never learn by he.art the order 
of numeral words, as “one,” “two,” and “ three,” may observe everystrohe 
of the clock, and nod to it, or say “one,” “one,” “one,” but can never 
know what hour it strikes. And it seems, there was a time when those names 
of number svere not in use ; and men rvere fain to apply their fingers of one.or 
both hands, to those things they desired to keep account of; and that thence 
it proceeded, that now our numeral words are but ten, in any nation, and 
in some but five, ; and then they begin again. And he that can tell ten, if 
he recite them out of order, will lose himself, and not know when lie has 
done. Much less will he be able to add, and subtract, and perform all 
other operations of arithmetic, f3o that witlumt tvords there is no possibility 
of reckoning of numbers ; much less of magnitudes, of swiftness, of force, and 
ether things, the .reckonings tvhereof are iieces.sary to the being, or well- 
being of mankind. 

When two names are joined together into a consequence, or affirmation, 
as thus, “a man is aliving creature. ;”or, thus, “if he be a man, lie is a living 
creature ; ” if the latter name, “living creature,” signify all that the former 
:naine“ mail ” signifieth; then the affirmation, or consequence, is “ true ;” ' 
otherwise “false,” For "true” and “false” are attributes of speech, not 
: of things. And where speech is not, there is neither “ truth ” nor “false- 
hood;” “eiTor” there may be, as when we expect that which .shall not be, 
or suspect what has: not been y but in: neither case can a man be charged 
■with untruth, 

Seeing then that truth c6nsisteth..in the right ordering of .names in piir 
alBrmatioris, a man that seeketh precise truth had need to remember what 
eveiy name lie uses stands for, and to place it accord ingly, or else he will 
i fiiid himself entangled in words,- as a bird in lime^tiyigs, the more he strug- 


gles tlie move belimed. And therefore in geoitietty, ryhioli is the only 
science that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestow on mankindj men begio 
at settling the significations of their words ; which settling of significations 
they call “definitions,” and place them in the beginning of their reckoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires to true 
knowledge, to oxamine the definitions of former. authors ; and eitlier to cor- 
rect them, where they are negligently set down,, or to make them himsiif. 
For the errors of definitions multiply themselves according as the reckoning 
proceeds, and lead men into absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot 
avoid, without reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lies the foun- 
dation of their errors. From whence it happens, that they which trust to 
books do as they that cast up many little sums into .a greater, .without 
considering whether those little sums were rightly cast up or not; and at 
last finding the error visible, and not mistrusting their first grounds, know 
not which waji to clear themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their 
books ; as birds that entering by the chimney, and finding theniseives 
enclosed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glass window, for want 
of wit to consider which way they came in. So that in the right definition 
oftiames lies the first use of speech ; which is the acqui-sition of science : 
and in wrong, or no definitions, lies the first abuse ; from which proceed all 
ftl.se and sensele.ss tenets 5 which make those men that take their instruction 
fromMre authority of books, and not, from their own meditation, to be as 
much below the condition of ignorant men, as men endued with trjie scieuce 
ate above it. For between tme science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance 
is in the middle. Natural sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. . 
Nature itself cannot err ; and as men abound in copiousness of language, so 
they become more wise, or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible ' 
without lettere for an^ man to become either excellently wise, or, unless his 
memory be hurt by disease or ill constitution of organs, excellently foolish. 

. F'or words are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by them j, but they 
are the monw of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a . 
Gicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever, if but a man. _ i 

" Subject to names,” fa whatsoever can enter into or he considered .in an 
account, and he added one to another to make a sum, or subtracted one 
from another and leave a remainder. The Latins called accounts of money : 
rationes, arid' accounting ratii>cmatw ; and that! which we in bills or books'- 
of account Call “ items,” they call namina, that is .“ names and thence 
it seems to proceed, that they extended the word “ ratio ” to the faculty of 
reckoning in all other things. The Greeks have but one word, Xiiyop, for 
both, “ speech ” and " reason ; ” not that they thought there was no speech . 
without reason, but no reasoning without speech; and tlie act. of reasoning 
they called “ syllogism,” which agnifieth summing up of the conrequences of 
one saying to another. And because the same thing may enter into account 
for divens accidents, their names are, to show that diversity, diversely wresied : 
and diversified. : This diversity of names may be reduced to four general 

First, a thing may enter brio account for ‘.‘matter” or “body ;” .as 
“living,” “ sensible,” “ rational j” “ hot,’.’ cold," “moved,” “quiet ;’! 
with all which names the word ‘'matter” or “ body,” is understood ; all 
such Being names Of matter. \ 
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all such names are the names of the accidents and properties by which one 
matter and body is distinguished from another. These are called “ names 
abstract,” because severed, not from matter, but from the account of 

Thirdly, we bring into account the properties of our own bodies, jvhereby 
we make such distinction ; as when anything is seen by us, we recKon nor - 
the thing itself, but the sight, the colour, the idea of it in the fancy: and 
when anything is heard, we reckon it not, but the hearing or sound only, 
which is our fancy or conception of it by the ear ; and such are names of 

Fourthly, we bring into account, consider, and give names, to “names ” 
themselvesi and to “speeches : ” for “general,” “universal,” , “ special,” 
“equivocal,” are names of names. And “affirmation,” “interrogation,” 
“commandment,” "narration,” “syllogism,” “sermon,” "oration,” and 
many other such, are names of speeches. And this is all the variety of 
names “ positive j ” which are put to mark somewhat which is in Nature, or 
may be feigned by tlie mind of man, as bodies that are, or may be con- 
ceived to be ; or of bodies, the properties that are, or may be feigneito 
be ; or words and speech. 

There be also other mames, called "negative,” which are notes to signify-- 
that a word is not the name of the thing in question ; as these wortTs, 
“nothing,” “no man,” “infinite,” “ indocible,” “threS want four,” and 
the like ; which are nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correcting of 
reckoning, and call to mind our p.ast cogitations, though they be not names 
of anything, because they make us remse to admit of names not rightly 
used. 

Ail otlier names are but insignificant sounds ; and those of two sorts. 
One when they are new, and yet their meaning not explained by definition ; 
whereof there have been abundance coined by schoolmen, and puzzled 
philosophers, ^ 

Another, when men make a name of two names, whose significations are 
contradictory and inconsistent ; as this name, an “ incorporeal body,” or, 
which is all one, an “ incorporeal substance,” and a great number more. 
For whensoever any affirmation is false, the two names of which it is com- 
posed, put together and made one, signify nothing at ail. For example, if 
It be a false affirrnation to say "a quadrangle is round,” the word “round 
quadrangle ” signifies nothing, but is a mere sound. So likewise, if it be 
false to say that virtue can be poured, or blown up and down, the Words 
“ inpoured virtue,” “inblown virtue, ” are as .absm-d and insignificant as a 
" round quadrangle.” And therefore you shall hardly meet with a senseless 
and insignificant word, that is not made itp of .some Latin or Greek names. 
A Frenchman seldom hears our Saviour called by the name of fanlc^ 
but by the name of often; yet wrrfe and /err-a/e differ ho more, but 
that one is Latin, the other French. 

When a man, upon the liearing pf any speech, , hath those thoughts which 
the words of that speech and, their connection were ordained and consti- 
tuted to signify, then he is said to ; understand it: “understanding” 
being notliing else, but conception caused by speech. And therefore if 
speech be peculiar to man, as for aught I know it is, then is imderst.ancnng 
peculiar to him^ also, Anff therefore of absurd and false affirmations!, in 
case they be universal, there can be no imdersbanding ; though many think 
they liiiderstand then, when: they do' but repeat, the words' softly, Or con 
■ them in their mind. : " ■" 

®P®®‘^bes ^gnify , the appetites, aversicinS, and passions of 
man s mind ; and of their use and abuse, T shall speak when I have, spoken 
of 'the pawiems. : * . 
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The names of such things ag affect us, that. is, which please and displease 
ns, because all men be not alike affected with the same thing, nor the same 
manat all times, are in the common discourses of men of “inconstant” 
signification. Tor seeing all naine.s are imposed to signify our conception.s, 
and air our affections are but conceptions, when we conceive the same 
things differently, we can hardly avoid different naming of them. For 
though the nature of that we conceive, be the same ; yeh^ie diversity of 
our reception of it, in respect of different constitutions of body, and 
prejudices of opinion, gives everything a tincture of our different passions. 
And therefore in reasoning a man must take heed of words ; which besides 
the signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a sigiiifrcation 
also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the speaker ; such as are, the 
names of virtue-s and vices ; for one man calleth “ wisdom,” what another 
calleth "fear ; ” and one “ cruelty,” what another “justice ; ” one “prodi- 
gality,” what another "magnanimity;” and one "gravity,” what another 
" Stupidity,” &c. And therefore such names can never be true grounds of 
any ratiocination. No more can metaphors, aird tropes of speech ; but 
the?S are less! dangerous, because they profess their inconstancy ; which the 
other do not. 


CHAPTER V.' 

O} Ramon and Scieme. 

When a man " reasoneth,” he does nothing else hut conceive a sum total, 
from “ addition ” of parcels ; or conceive a remainder, from “ subtraction ” 
of one sum from another ; which, if it be done by words, is conceiving of 
the consequence of the names of all the parts, to the name of the whole ; or 
from the names of the whole and .one part, to the name of the other part. 
And though in some things, as in numbers, besides adding and .subtracting, 
men name other operations, as. “multiplying” and “ dividing,” yet they kre 
the same; for multiplication is but adding together of things equal; and 
division , hut suhfraefing of one thing, mi often as we can. These operations 
are not incident to, numbers only, but to all manner of things that, can be 
added together, and taken one out of another. For as arithmeticians, teach 
to add and subtract in "numbers,” so the geometricians teach the same 
in “lines,” “figures,” solid and superficial, “angles,” “proportions,” 

" time.s,” degrees of “swiftness,” “force," “power," and the like; the 
logicians teach the same in “ consequences of words,” adding together two 
"names” to make an “affirmation,” and tarn “affirmations” to nmke a 
“syllogism;” and “ many syllogisms ” to make a “ demonstration ; ” and 
from the “sum,” or “conclusion” of a “syllogism,” they subtract one 
" propositiori ” to find thepther. Writers of polities add together; “ pac- 
tions ” to find men’s “duties and laWyeis “ Laws” and " facts,;”, to find ; 
what is “ right ” and “ wrong” in the actions of private . men. In sum, in 
what matter soever there is place for addition ’’ and " subtraction,” there 
also is place for “ reason ;” and where these have no place, there “ reason , 
has nothing at all to do, , 

Out of all which vve may define,: that, is to sajt determine, \vhat that . is, 
which is meant by this word *‘ reaspn," when we reckon it aniong.st ; the . 
faculties ofthemind . ; For “ reason, ’" in this .sense, is nothing but ‘‘ reckon- 
ing,” that is adding and subtracting, of the consequences of general names 
Agreed upon for the “marking” aj.id signifying”- of our thoughts ; I say 
" marking " them when -we reckon by ourselves, and ‘‘signifying,” :when 
we dejaeastrate or approve our idekonings to other men. 
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And, ns in aiitlinietic, unpractised men must, and professors themselves 
may often, err, and cast up false ; so also in any other subject of reasoning, 
the ablest, most attentive, and most practised men may deceive themselves, 
and infer false conclusions ; not but diat. reason itself is always right reason, 
as -well as arithmetic is a certain and infallible art : but no one man’s 
reason, nor tlie reason of any one number of men, makes the certainty ; no 
more than an account is therefore well cast up, because a, great many men 
have unanimously approved it. And therefore, as when there is a contro- 
versy in an account, the parties must by their own accord set up, for right 
reason, fhe reason of some arbitrator, or judge, to whose sentence tliey will 
both stand, or their controversy must either come to blows, or be undecided, 
for want of a right reason constituted by Nature ; so is it also in all debates 
of what kind soever. And when men tliat think themselves , wiser than ail 
others, clamour and demand right reason for judge, yet seek no more, but 
that things should be determined by no other men’s reason but their own, it 
is as intolerable in the .society of men, as it is in play .after trump is turned, 
to use for mmip on every occasion, that suit whereof they have mo.st in 
their hand. For they do nothing else, that will have every of their passions, 
as it comes to bear sway in them, to be taken for right reason, and that in 
tlieir own controversies : bewraying their want of right rea.son, by the cl^m'" 
they lay to it. • 

The use and end of reason is not the finding of the sufii and truth of one, 
or a few consequences, remote from the first definitions, and settled signi- 
fications of names, but to begin at these, and proceed from one consequence 
to another, For there can be no certainty of the last conclusion, without a 
certainty of all those affirmations and negations on which it was grounded 
and inferred.’ As when a master of a family, in taking an account, casteth 
up the sums of all the bills of expense into one sum, and not regarding how 
each bill is summed up by tiiose that give tliem in account, nor what it is 
he pays for, he advantages himself no more than if he allowed the account 
in gross, trusting to every of the accountants’ skill and lionesty : so also in 
reasoning of all other things, he that takes up conclusions on the tru.st of 
author.s, and doth not fetch them from the first items in every reckoning, 
which are the significations of names settled by definitions, loses his labour, 
and does not know anything, but only believeth. 

'When a man reckons without the use of words, which may be done in 
particular things, as when upon the .sight of any one thing, we conjecture 
what was likely to have preceded, or is likely to follow upon it ; if that 
wMoh he thought likely to follow, follows not, or that which he thought 
likely to lurve preceded it, hath not preceded it, this is called “ error to 
which even the mo.st prudent men are .subject. But when we reason in 
words , of 'general .si^iification, and fall upon a general inference which 
is false, though it be comiupnly called “error,” it is indeed an “ab.surdity,” 
or senseless speech. For enpr is but a deception, in presuming that some- 
what is past, or to come ; of which, though it were notpa.st, or not to come, 
yet there was no im]5ossibility d^iscoverable. But when we make a general 
assertion, unless it be a true one, the possibility of it is inconceivable. 
And words whereby we conceives nothing but the sound, are those we call 
“absurd,” “insignificant,” and ''“nonsense.” And therefore if a m.an 
should t.alk to me of a “round.qf adrangle ; ” or, “accidents of bread in 
clieese ; ” or, “immaterial .substanfces ; ” or of “ a free .subject ; ” “ .i free 
win ; ” or any "free,” but free fromieing hindered by opposition; 1 should 
not aav.he were in an error, but that 4is words were without meaning, that 
is to say,, absurd. 

I have said before, in the second, chapter, that a man did excel all other 
: animals in this faculty, that when, he Anceived anything whatsoever, he 
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was apt to inquire the consequences of. it, and what effects he could 4o 
with it. And now I add this other degree of the saivie exceUence, that he 
can by words reduce the' consequences' he finds to general rules, called 
. “theorenr.s,” or “aphorisms;” that is, he can reason, or reckon, not only 
in. number, but in all other things, whereof one may be added unto, or 
subtracted from another. 

But this privilege is allayed by another ; aud that is, by the privilege of 
absurdity ; to which no living creature is subject, but man only. And of 
men, those are of all most subject to it, that profess philosophy. For it in 
most true that Cicero saith of them somewhere ; that there ciin be nothing 
so absurd, but may be found in the boohs of philoSopKers, And the 
reason is manife.st. For there is not one of llieih that begins his nitioci- 
nation fi om the definitions, or explications of the names they are to use ; 
which i.s a method that hath been used only in geometry ; w'hqse conclu- 
sions have thereby been made indisputable. 

I. The first cause of absurd conclusions I ascribe to tlie want of method ; 
in tliat they begin not their ratiocination from definitions; that is, from 
settled significations of their words ; as if they could cast account, without 
knCit-ing the value of: the numeral words “one," “ two,” and “three,” 

And u'hcrea.s all botiies enter into account upon divers considerations, 

^^v.Wch i have mentioned in life precedent chapter; these consideratioas 
being flivevsely named, divers absurdities proceed from the . confusion, and 
unfit connection of their names into assertions. And therefore, 

n, The second cause of absurd assertions, I ascribe to the. giviiie' of 
names of “bodies “ to ‘'accidents;” or of “accidents” to “ bodies j’" as 
they do that say, “ faith is mfused,” or “inspired;” when nothmg can 
he “poured” or '‘breav'hed”imoanything,butbody; antlthat“exten- 
.sion " i.s “body that “phantasms” are “spirits," S'c. 

III.. The third I ascribe to the giving of the names of the “ accidents ” of 
“bodies without us," to the “accidents " of our “own bodies;” as they 
do that say, “ the cxslour is in the body ; ” “ the sound is in the air,” &c. . 

. . IV. The fourth, to the giving of the names of " bodies " to " names,” or 
“speeches ; ” as they do that say, that “ llicre-be things universal;" that 
“ a living orealuve is genu-s,” or “a general thing,” &c. 

V. The fifth, to the giving of the names of “ accidents’’ to “ names" ' 
and “speeches;” as tiiey do that say, “the nature of a thing is 'ite 
definition; .a man’s command is hiswitl ; "and the like. . 

VI. The sixth, to the use of metaphors, tropes, aad other rhetorical 
figures, instead of words proper. For , though it be lawful to say, for 
example, in common speech, ‘“the way goelh, orleadethliither or thither; ” 
." the proverb says this or that," wiiereas ways cannot , go, nor proverbs 
.speak; yet in reckoning, and seeking of truth, such speeches are not to 'be 
adrnhtedl 

vrr. The seventh, to names that signify nothing ; hut are taken up and 
learned by rote from the schools, as “ hypostatical,” “transubstantiate,”. 
“ consubstantiate,” ‘ ' eternal-now," and the like canting of schoolmen. ' v. 

To him thlit can avoid these things it ishbt easy to fall into any absuidity, 
unless it be by the length of an account ; wherein he muy perhaps forget 
what went before. For ail men by nature reason alike, aud weKj ivUeii 
they have good principles. For. who is so stupid, as both to .mistake in 
geometry, and also to persist in it,, when, another deiects his error to hint? 

By this it appears that reason is not, a.s.sense and memory, born with n.s ; 
nor gotten by experience only, as prudence is; but attained by i.ndastfy ; 
first hi apt imposing of names ; awl .secondly by getting a good and orderly 
method in proceeding from the elements,' which are names, to assertion.s 
made by connection of one of them' to another; and so to syllogisms, winch 
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are tlie connections of one assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge 
of all the consequences of names appertaining to the subject in hand ; and 
that is it, men call " science.” And whereas sense and memory are but 
knowledge of fact, which is a thing past and irrevocable." “Science” i-s 
the knowledge of consequences, and dependence of one fact upon another : 
by which, out of that we can presently do, we know how to do something 
else when we will, or the like another time ; because when we see how any- 
tliing comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner ; when the like 
causes come into our power, we see how to make it produce the like 
effects. 

Children therefore are not endued with reason at all, till they have 
attained the' use of speech; hut are called reasonable creatures, for the 
possibility apparent of having the use of reason in time to come. And the 
most part of men, though they have the use of re.isoning a little way, as in 
numbering to some degree ; yet it serves them to little use in common life ; 
in which they govern themselves, some better, some worse, according to 
their ditferences of experience, quickness of memoij, and inclinations to 
several ends ; but specially according to good or evil fortune, and the ejrors 
of one another. For as for '‘science,” or certain rules of their actions, 
they are so far from it, that they know not what it is. Geometry they hav^gf0» 
thought conjuring : but for other sciences, they who have not beeq^tau^t 
the beginnings and some progress in them, that they misy see how they be 
acquired and generated, are in this point like children, that having no 
thought of generation, are made believe by the women that their brothers 
and sisters are not born, but found in tlie garden. 

But yet they that have no “ science,” are in better and nobler condition, 
with tlieiv natural prudence ; than men, that by mis-reasoning, or by trust* 
iitg them that reason wrong, fall upon false and absurd general rules. For 
ignorance of causes, and of rules, does not set men so rar out of their way, 
as relying on false rules, and taking for causes of what they aspire to, those 
that are not so, but rather causes of the contrary. 

To conclude, the light of human minds Ls perspicuous words, but by 
exact definitions first snuffed, and purged from ambiguity ; " reason ” is 
the ‘‘ pace increase of “ science,” the “ way ; " and the benefit of man- 
kind, the “end.” And, on the contrary, metaphora, and senseless and 
ambiguous words, are like 7^/ies fatui; and re.asoning upon them is 
wandering amongst innumerable absurdities ; and their end, contention and 
sedition, or contempt. 

As much experience, is “prudence; ” so, is much science “sapience.” 

For though we usually have one name of wisdom foi- them both, yet the 
Latins did always distinguish between ppulettlia and sttpicntia ; ascribing 
the former to experience, the latter to science. But to make their difference 
appear : move clearly, let us suppose one man endued with an excellent 
natural use and dexterity iu handling his arms ; and another to have added 
to that dexterity, an acquired science, of where he can offend, or be 
offericled by his adversary, in every possible posture or guard : the ability 
of the farmer, ^ would be to the ability of the latter, as prudence to sapience ; 
both useful but the latter infallible. But they that trusting only to the 
authority of books , follow the blind blindly, are like him that, trusting to 
: the false rules of a master of fence, ventures presumptuously upon an 
adversary, that either kills or disgraces him. 

The signs of science are, some certain and infallible ; some, uncertain. 
Certain, when he that pretendeth the science of anything; can teach the 
same ; that is to say, demonstrate the truth thereof perspicuously to 
/another ; . uncertain, when only some particular events answer to his 
. pretence, apd. upon raany-occdsfons prove so as he says tliey must. Signs 
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oljject; by love most commonly the presence of the same. So also by 
aversion, we signify the absence ; and by hate, the preseiiceof the object. 

Gf appetites and aversions, some are born with men ; as appetite of food, 
appetite of excretion, and exoneration, which may also and more properly 
be called aversions, from somewhat they feel in their bodies ; and some 
other appetites, not many. The resh which are appetites of particular 
things, proceed from experience, and trial of their elTects upon themselves 
or other men. For of things we Icnovir not at all, or believe not to be, we 
can have no further desire than to taste and try. But aversion we have for 
thing.s, not only which we know have hurt ns, but also that we do not know 
whether they wili hurt us, or not. 

Those things which we neither de.sire, nor hate, we .Me said to 
"contemn;” "contempt” being nothing else but an immobility, or con- 
tumacy of the heart, in resisting the action of certain thing.s ; .and proceeding 
from that the heart is already moved otherwise, by other more potent 
objects j or from want of experience of them. 

And because the constitution of a man’s body is in continual mutation, it ■ 
is impossible that all the same things should always cause in him the swna 
appetites and aversions: much less can all men consent,, in the desire of 
almost any one and the same objeet. ^ iS 

But whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, that i.s it 
which he for his part calleth “goail:” and the objec? of his hate and 
aversion, “evil ; and of his contempt, “vile ” and “ inconsiderable.” For 
these words of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever used with relation . to 
the person that iiseth them ; there beiiig nothing simply and absolutely so • 
nor any common rule of good and evil, to be taken from the nature of the 
objects themselves ; hut from the per.son of the man, tvhere there is no 
commonwealth ; or, in a commonwealth, from the person that representeth 
it ; or from an arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by consent 
set npi and make his sentence the rule thereof. 

The Latin tongue has two words, whose significations approach to those 
of good and evil ; but are not precisely the same ; and those are pikhnim 
and iurfe. Whereof the former signifies that, wliich by some apparent 
.signs promiseth good ; and the latter, tliat which promiseth evil. But in 
our tongue we have not .so general names to express tliein by. But for /«/- 
we say in some things, “ fair in others, " heautirul,” or “hand- 
some,” or “gallant,” or “honourable,” or “comely,” or “ amiable ; ” and 
kixiurft, "foul,” “deformed,” "ugly,” “base,” " nauseous,” and the like, as 
the subject shall require ; all which words, in their proper places, signify 
nothing else but the “ mien,” or countenance, that promiseth good and evil. 
Bo that ofgood there be three kinds ; good in the promise, that xi piUchrum 
good in effect, as the end desired, which is called yVfa/mfem, “ delightful 
.and good as the means, which is called uUle, “ profitable ,'incl as niany of 
evil ; for “ evil ” in promise, is that they call impe; evil in effect, and end, 

\s, moleslum, “ unpleasant,” “ troublesome and evil in the means, inniih, 
“unprofitable,” “hurtful.” 

As, in sense, that which is really within us, is, as I have said before, only 
inotion, caused by the action of external objects, but in apparence ; to the 
sight, light and colour ; to the ear, sound ; to the nostril, odour, &c. ■. so, 
when the action of the s,amc . object is continued from the eye.s, ears, and 
Other organs to the heart, the real effect there is nothing but motion, ot 
ende.avour ; which cmisisteth in appetite, or aversion, to or from the objeet 
moving. But the appavenco, or sense of that motioiij is that we either call 
“delight,” or “trouble of mind.” . 

This motion, which i.s called, appetite, and for the apparence of it 
" delight,’! and " pleasure,” seemeth lo be a corroboration of vital motion, and 
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a help.thereimto ; and tViciefoi-e such things as caased delight, ' 




“ Pleasure ” therefore, or “delight,” is the apparence, or selise of goc 
and “ moU'station,” or “ displeasure,” the apparence, dr sense of evil. A 
consequently all appetite, desire, and love, is accompanied with so. 
delight more or less; and all hatred and aversion, with more or less d 
pleasure and offence. 

Of pleasures or delights, some^ arise from the sense of an. object prc.sci 


and those may be called “pleasure of sense ; ” the word “ sensual,” i. . ... 
used by those only that condenm them, having no place til! there be laws, 
nr (i,;,. -.(.all oneratiohs and exoneration.s of tliehody; as also all 


Of this kind are all oneratiohs and exoneration.s of tliehody; i 
that is pleasant, in the “ .sight,” “hearing,” “ smell,” “ taste,'’” or ‘ ‘ touch." 
Others arise from the expectation, that proceeds from fore.siglit of the 
end, or consequence of things ; whether those things in the sense please or 
displease. And these are “pleasures of the mind” of him that draweth 
tlvQ^ consequences, .and are generally called “joy.” in the like manner, 
displeasures are some in the sense, and called “ pain ; ” others in the e.'ipec. 
' -i^aUon of consequences, and are called "grief.” 

fhese simple passions called “appetite,” “desire,” “love,” “aversion,” 
“ hate.” “ioT." .aiftl “ m-ief.” have their names for divers coii.siderations 


“ hate,” “joy," arttl “grief,” have their names for divers considerations 
diversified. As first, when they one succeed another", they are diversely' 
called from the opinion men have of the likelihood of attaining" what they 
desire. Secondly, from the object loved or hated. Thirdly, from the con- 
sideration of many of them together. Fourthly, from the alteration or 


For “ appetite,” with an opinion of attaining, is called “ hope.” 

The. same, "Without such opinion, “ despair.” 

“ Averiiion,” with opinion of “hurt” from the object, "fear.” 

The same, with hope of avoiding that hurt by resistance, “ courage,” 

Sudden “courage,” “anger.” 

Constant “ hope,” “ confidence ” of ourselves. 

Constant “ despair,” “ diffidence ” of ourselves. 

“ Anger " for great hurt done to another, when we conceive the same to 
he done by injury, “indignation.” 

“ Desire ” of good to anofhei", “benevolence,” “goodwill,” “charity.”. 
If to man generally,' “ good-nature.” : 

“ I^esire ’’ of riches, “ covetousness ; ” a name used always in sighifica-' 
tion of blame y bccair-e men contending for them, are displeased .with one 
another attaining them ; tliough the desire in itself, be to be blamed,- or 
allowed, according to the raeaii.S by.whicli these riches are, sought. 

"Desire” of office, or precedence, “ambition:" a name used also in ' 
the worse sense, for the reason before mentioned, 

“Desire” of things that conduce but a little to our ends, and fear of 
things that are but of little hindrance, ‘i pusillanimity.” 

“ Contempt ” of little helps and hindrances, “ magnanimity." , , 

“ M-agnanimity,” in danger of death or. wounds, “.valour," "fortitude,” 


“Magnanimity’,' in therr-se of riches, “liberality.” 

" Pusillanimity ” in - the : same,. ..“ WTelchedhesSj" , “ miserahleiiess, " 
" parsimony ; as it is liked or disliked.'. . 


" Dove” of persons for society, “kindiiess.’’ . 

" Love " of persons for pleasing the sense only, “ natural lust.” 

: “ Love" of the samfe, acquired, from rumination; that is,' ilhaginalion of 
; pleasure past, “lux-tti'y.” ' ; , . 

“ Love ” of one singularly, with desire to be .s 


of one singularly, with desire to be .siiicjilaiiy beloved,^" tl 
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passion of love.” The same, with fear that the love is not mutual, 
“jealousy.” . 

“ Desire,” hy doing hurt to another, to mate him condemn some fact of 
his own, “revengefulness.” 

“ Desire ” to Icnowwhy, and hovr., “curiosity;” such as is in no living 
creature hut “man : " so that man is distinguished, not only hy his reason, 
but also by this singular passion from other “animals;” in whom the 
apijetite of food, and other pleasures of sense, by predominance, take away 
the care of knowing causes; which is a lust of the mind, that by a per- 
severance of delight in the continual and indefatigable generation of know- 
ledge, exceedeth the short vehemence of any carnal pleixsiue. 

“ Dear ” of power invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tale.s 
publicly allowed, “religion not allowed “super-stition.” And when the 
power imagined, is tnily such as we imagine, “true religion.” : 

“ Fear,” without the ajDprehensiou of why, or what, “panic terror,” 
called so from tlie fables that make Pan the author of them; whereas in 
truth, there is always in him that so feareth, first, some apprehension of the 
cause, though the rest run away by examine, every one .supposing^ his 
fellow to know why. And therefore tliis passion happens to none but in a 
throng, or multitude of people. ^ 

"Joy,” from apprehension of novelty, “admuution ;” proper to mmi, 
because it excites the appetite of knowing the cause, 

“ JoYi” arising from imagination of a man’s own power and ability, is 
that exultation of the mind which is called “glorying!’’ which if grounded 
upon the experience of his own former actions, is the same with “confi- 
dence : ” but if grounded on the flatteiy of others, or only supposed by 
himself, for delight in the consequences of it, is called “ vain-glOry : ” which 
name is properly given ; because, a well-grounded “confidence” begetteth 
attempt ; whereas the supposing of power does not, and is therefore rightly 
called “ vain." 

“ Grief,” from opinon of want of power, is called “dejection” of mind. 

The “vain-glory” which consisteth in the feigning or supposing of 
abilities in ourselves, which we know are not, is most incident to young 
men, and nourished by the histories or fictions of gallant persons ; and is 
corrected oftentimes by age, and employment. 

“Sudden glory,” is the" passion which maketh those “grimaces” called . 
"laughter;’’ and is caused either by some sudden act of their own, that 
pleaseth them ; or by tho apprehension of some deformed thing in another, 
by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And it is in- 
cident most to them, that are conscious of the fewest abilities in themselves ; 
who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, by obsemng the 
imperfections of other men. And therefore much laughter at the defects of 
■others, is a sigh of pusillanimity,. For of great mindsi, one of the proper 
works is, to help and free others from scorn ; and compare themselves . only 
with the most able. , 

On the contrary, “sudden dejection,” is the passion that causeth 
“weeping;” and is caused bysuch accidents, as suddenly take away some 
vehement hope, or some prop of their power : and they are most subject to 
;ti that rely prinolpally on helps external, such as. are women and children. 
Thorerore some weep for the loss of friends ; others for their unkindness ; 

, otllers for the^ sudden stop made to their thoughts of revenge, by reconci- 
Jistion, But in all cases, both laughter, and weeping, are .sudden motions ; 
custom talcing them both away. For no man laughs at old jests; or 
weeps for an old calamity, 

“ Grief,’’ for the discovery of some defect of ability, is “ shame,” or tho 
, passion that di-5CPvei‘etb itselfin.** blushing : ” and consisteth in the appre* 
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hen sion of something dishonourable; and in young men is a sigii of the 
love of good reputation, and commeiidable : in old men it is a sign of the 
same ; but because it comes too late, not commendable. 

The “contempt” of good reputation is called “impudence.’’ 

“Grief,” for the calamity of another, is “ pity ; ” and ariseth from the 
imagination that the like calamity may befall himself; and therefore is 
called also “compa.5!iion,” and in the phrase of this present time a “feUovy- 
feeling : ” and therefore for c-ulamity arriving from great wickedness, the 
best men have the least pity ; and for the same calamity, those hate pity, 
that think themselves least obnoxious to the same. 

“ Contempt,” or little sense of the calamity of others, is that vvhich men 
call “ cruelty ijroceeding from security of their own fortune, Tor, that 
any man should take pleasure in other men’s great harms, without other 
end of his own, ,1 do not conceive it possible. 

, “ Grief,” for the sucdess of a competitor in wealth, honour, or other 

good, if it be joined with ende.ayonr to enforce our own abilities to equal or 
exceed him, is called “ emulation but joined with endeavour to supplant, 
or hinder a competitor, “envy.” 

When in the mind of man, appetites, and aversions, .hopes, and fears, 

concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately ; and divers good and 

'^ e.vil consequences of the doing, or omitting tlie thing propounded, come 
successRely into our thoughts ; so that sometimes we have an appetiteVo 
it; sometimes an aversion from it; sometimes hope to be able to do: it; 
sometimes deispair, or fear to attempt it; the whole sum of desires, aversions, 
hopes and fears continued till the thing be either done, or thought impos- 
sible, is that we call “ deliberation.” • 

Therefore of things past, there is no “deliberation ; ” because manifestly: 
impossible to be changed: nor of things known to be impossible, or. 
thought so ; because men know, or think, such, deliberation vam. But of 
things Impossible, which we think possible, we may deliberate ; not 
knowing it is in vain. And it is called “deliberation ;” because lit is a 
putting an end to the “ liberty ” wc had of doing or omitting according tO: 
our own appetite, or aversion, 

This alternate succession of appetite,?, aversions, hopes and fears, i.? no 
less in other living creatures than in man: and therefore beas.ts also: 
deliberate,. 

Every “deliberation” is then said to “ end,” when that whereof they; 
deliberate, is either done or. thought impossible ; because till then.we retain 
the liberty of doing or omitting, according to our appetite, or aversion. 

. In “ deliberation,” the last appetite, or aversion, immediately adhering 
to theaction, ortotheomis.?iontliereof,istliat.wecalltlib “will;” the act, 
not the faculty, of “ willing.” And beasts that have “deliberation,” must 
necessarily .also, have “will.”' The definition of the “will,” given, 
corarnonly by the schools, that it is a “rational appetite,” is not good. 

, Tor if it .were, then. could there be no voluntary' act against reason. ;For a . 
“ voluntary act ” is that which proceedeth from, the “ will,” and no other. 
But if instead of a rational appetite; we shall say an appetite re.?ultmg ftpm 
a precedent deliberation, then the definition is the same that . I have given 
here. 'Will, ' therefore^ ; is ...the. last, appetite in , deliberating. And 
though we say in common discourse, a man had a will once to do a thing, 
.that nevertheless he forbbre.to. dp; yet that is properly but an :inclination, 
which makes ho action voluntary ,; because ; the action depends hot of it,: 
but of the lost ihclination pr appetite. For if ' the intervenient appetites, 

. make any action voluntary ; then..by:..tlie. Same reason, all intervenient 
: aversions should rntdee the same.action involuntary ; and so one and the 
same action should be both voluntary and involuntary. 
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l]y this it is manifest, that not only actions that have their beginning from 
covetousness, ambition, lust, or other appetites to the thing propounded ; 

But also those that have their beginning from aversion, or fear of those 
consequences that follow the omission, are “voluntary actions.” 

Tire forms of speech by which tlie.passions are expressed, are partly the 
same, 'and partly different from those, by which we express our thoughts. 

And first, generally all passions may be expressed “ iiidicatively ; ” as “ I 
love,” “ I fear,” “ I joy,” “ I deliberate,” “I will,” “I command:” but 
some of them have particular expressions by themselves, which nevertheless 
are not affirmations, unless it be when they serve to make other inferences, 
besides that of the passion they proceed from. Deliberation is expressed 
“subjimctively;” which is a speech proper to signify suppositions. With 
their consequences: as, “if this be done, then this will follow;” and 
differs not from the language of reasoning, save that reasoning is in general 
words ; hut deliberation for the most part is of particulars. ' The language 
of desire, and aversion, is “ imperative as “ do thi.s,” “ forbear that 
which when the party is obliged to do, or forbear, is “ command ; ” other- 
wise “prayer ; ” or else “counsel.” The language of vain-glory, of indig- 
nation, pity and revengefulness, “ optative but of the desire to Idfow, 
there is a peculiar expression, called “interrogative;” as, “ what is it,”_^ 
“ when shall it,” “how is it done,” and “why so? ” other language of this ' 
passions I find none : for cursing, swearing, reviling, a^ the like, do not 
signify as speech ; but as the actions of a tongue accustomed. 

These forms of speech, I say, are expressions, or voluntary significations 
of our passions : but certain sighs tliey be not because they may Ije used 
arbitrarily, whether they that use them have such passions or not. The best 
signs of passions present, are either in the countenance, motions of the body, 
actions, and ends, or aims, which we otherwise know the man to have. 

And because in deliberation, the appetites, and aversions, are raised by 
foresight of the good and evil consequences, and .sequels of the action 
whereof we deliberate ; the good or evil effect thereof dependeth' on the 
foresight of a long chain of consequences, of which very seldom any man is 
able to, see to the end. But for so far as a man seetli, if the good in Ihoso 
consequences be greater than the evil, llie whole chain is that ivhich writers 
call “ apparent,” or “seeming good.” And contiarily, when the evil ex- 
oeedeth the good, the whole is “appai-ent,” or “ seeming evil ; ” so that he 
who iiatli by experience, or reason, the greatest and surest prospect of con- 
sequences, deliberates best himself ; and is able when he will, to give the 
best counsel unto others. 

“ Continual success” in obtaining those things which a man from time to 
time desireth, that is to say, continual prospering, is that men call “ felicity 
I mean the felicity of this life. For there, is no sucli thing as perpetual 
tranquility of mind, while we live here ; because life itself is but motion, 
and can never be without desire, nor without fear, no more than witliout 
sense. What: kind of felicity God bath ordained to them tlwt devoutly 
honour Him,, a man shall no sooner know, thaii enjoy ; being joys, that 
now are as incomprehensible as the word of school-men “beatifical 
vision ” is unintelligible.. 

: The foiin of speech whereby, men signify their opinion of the goodness of 
anything, is “praise.” Th.at whereby they signify the power and greatness 
of anything, is- “ magnifying.” ' And. that whereby they signify the opiuioii 
they have of a man’s felicity, is by the Greeks called /laKirpKfpdc, for which 
we have no name in our tongue. And. thus much is sufficient for tliO present 
inu'pose, to have been said of the “passions.” 



So that wheresoever you break ofif the chain of a man a discourse, you leave 
him in a presumption of “ it will be,” or, “it will not be;” or, “it has 
been,” or, “has not been.” All which is “opinion.” And that which is 
alternate appetite, in deliberating concerning good and evil ; the saine is 
alternate opinion, in the enquiry of the truth of “ past,” and “ future.” And 
ns the hast appetite in deliberation, is called the “ will,” .so the last opinion 
in search of the truth of past, and future, is called the “judgment,” or “reso* 
Mfe ” and " final sentence ” of him that “ discourseth.” And as the whole 
chain of appetites alternate, in the question of good, or bad, is called “de- 
5iber|,tion; ’ .so the whole chain of opinions alternate, in the question 
of true, or false, «s called “ doubt.” 

No discourse whatsoever can end in absolute knowledge of fact, past or 
to come. For, as for the knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ■; and ever 
after, memory. And for the knowledge of consequence, which I have said 
before is called science, it is not absolute, but conditional. No man 
can know by discourse, that this or that is, has been, or will be ; which is 
to know absolutely ; but only, that if tliis be, that is ; if this has been, that 
has been ; if this shall be, that shall he ; which is to know conditionally ; 
and that not the con.seqnenee of one thing to another, but of one name of a 
thing to another name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when the discourse is put into speech, and begins will' the 
definitions of words, and proceeds by connection of the same into general 
affirmafionsj and of these again into syllogisms ; the end or last sum is called 
the , conclusion, aud the thought of the mind by it signified, is that con- 
ditional knowledge, or knowledge of the consequence of words, which 
is commonly e.aired “ science.” But if the first ground of such cUsoour.se, be 
not definitions ; or if tbe definitions be not rightly joined together into 
syllogisms, then the end or conclusion, is again “opinion, ’’ namely of the 
truth of somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd aud .senseless words, 
without possibility of being understood. When two or more men know of 
one and the same fact, they are said to be " couBciau-S of it one to another ; 
which is as much as to know it together. And because such are fittest 
witnesses of the facts ofdne another, or of a third : it Was, and ever will be, 
reputed a very evil act, for any man to speak r^ainst his “ conscience : ” or 
to corrupt or force another so to do : insomuch that the plea of conscience 
has haen always hearkened unto, very diligently in all times. Afterwards, 
men made use of the same word metaphorically, for the knmvledge of their 
own .secret facts, and secret tlionglits ; and therefore it is rhetbrically said, 
that the conscience is a thousand -witnesses. And last of all, men vehe- 
mently in love with their ovor new opinious, though never so absurd, and 
Obstinately bent^ to maintain them,, gave those their opinions also that 
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at some other contemplation of his own, and then it is still called opinion ; 
or it beginneth at some saying of another, of whose ability to Itnow 
the mttlb and of whose honesty in not deceiving, he doubteth not ; and then 
the discourse is not so much concerning the thing, as the person ; and the 
resolution is called “belief,” and “faith:” “faith,” in the man, “belief,” 
both of the man, and of the truth of what he says. .So that in 
belief are two opinions ; one of. the saying of the man, the other of his 
virtue. To “have faith in,” or “trust to,” or “ believe a man,” signify the 
same thing ; namely, an opinion of the veracity of the man; bat to 
“ believe wliat is said,” signifieth.only an opinion of the truth of the saying. 
But we are to observe that this phrase, “I believe in,” as also the 
Latin, in, .and the Greek, viarhio its, .are never used but in tile 

writings of divines. Instead of them, in other writings are put, “ I believe 
him,” “I trust him ; ” “I have faith in him ; ” “ I rely on him ; ” and in 
Latin rrctfa HU, fido Hit: and in Greek, Triartvb! aino\ and that this 
singularity of the eccteiastic tise of tlie word hath r.aised many disputes 
about the rigllt Object of the Christian faith. 

But by “believing in,” as it is in the creed, is meant,_ not tnt.st in 
the person ; but confession and acknowledgment of the doctrine. For not 
only Christiaus, but all maimer of men do so believe in God, as to hold 
for truth they hear him say, whether they understand it or not ; whhh is 
all the faith and trust can possibly be had in any person ^vhatsoever : but 
they do not all believe the doctrine of the creed. . 

From whence we may infer, that wlien we believe any s.aying whatsoever 
it be, to be true, from arguments taken, not front the thing itself, or ftOm 
the principles of matural re.ason, but from the authority and good opinion . 
we have of Vvim that hath said it •, then is the speaker, or person we believe 
in, or trust in, and whose word we take, the object of' our faith, and the 
honour done in believing, is done to him only. And consequently, when ■ 
we believe that the Scriptures are the word of God, having no immediate 
revelation from God Him.self, om- belief, faith, and bust i.s in the Church, 
whose word we take, and acquiesce therein. And they that believe tliat 
which a prophet relates unto them in the name of God, take the word of the 

S het, do honour to hint, and in him trust, and believe, touching the 
. of wliat he relatetli, whether he be a true or a fakse prophet. And so 
it is also with all other history. _ For if I should not believe all tliat is 
written by historians of the glorious acts of Alexander or Cos.sar| I do 
not think the ghost of Alexander or Coesar had any just c.ause to be 
offended, or anybody else, but the historian. If Livy .say the gods 
made once a cow speak, and -we believe it not, we distrust not God therein, 
but Livy. So that it is evident, that whatsoever we believe, tipon no 
otlier feason than what is drawn from authority of men only, and their 
writings, whether they he sent from God or not, is faith in men only. 


■ CHAPTER VIII. 

0/l/it; Virtues comvmily called InUUecitial, and their contrary D,:/Wts. 

Vhvi'UE generally, in all sorts of subjects, vis somewhat that is valued Tor 
eminence, and consisteth in comparison. For if all things were equal in all 
men, txolhiug would be prised. ■. And by ‘^virtues inteUectUal,” are always 
understood such abilities of the.' mind: as men praise, value, and derire 
should be in themselvys ; and go conunouly under the name of a “good 
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. wit ; ” tliough the same word “ wit ” be used also to distinguish one certain 
ability from the rest. ■ ^ . 

Those ‘'virtues” are of two sorts, “natural,” and “ acquircch ” Ily 
natural, I mean not that which a man hath from his birth: for that is 
nothing else but .sense ; wherein men diiTer so little one from another, and 
1 from brute bea.5ts, as it is not to be reckoned amongst virtue.?. But I mean 
1' that “ wit " which is gotten by us* only and espeiience ; without method, 
culture, or instruction. 'Phis “natural wit” coiiaistctb piincipaily in two 
things, “ celerity of imagining,” that is, swift succession of one thought to 
another, and steady direction to some approved end. On the contrary', a 
; alow imagination inalceth that defect, orfault of the mind which is commonly 
called “ dnlness,” ".stupidity,” and sometimes by other names that signify 
slowness of motion, or difiiculty to be moved. 

: And this difference of quiclaress, is caused by the difference of men’s 
X'^ts.sions that love and dislike, .some one thing, some another : and ihere- 
, fore some men’s thoughts run oneway, some another; and are held to, and 
observe differently the things tlrat pass through their imagination. And 
whefeas in this .succession of men’s thoughts, there is nothing to observe in 
the things they think on, hut either in what they be “ like one another,’.' 
qjjn what they be “unlike,” on “ what they .serve for,” or "liowtlieyserve 
to^sneh# purpose;” those that observe their similitudes, in case they, be 
.such as are but rarfly observed by others, are said to have a'“ good wit,;’” 
... by which, in this occasion, is meant a ‘‘good fancy.” But they tlwt 
observe their differences and dissimiUuides : which is called " distingUhthi 
i. ing,’’ and “ tUscenung,” and “ judging “ between thing and thing ; in case 
C - such discerning be not easy, are said to have a “ good judgment : ” and 
i: particularly in matter of conversation and bnsiness ; wherein times, lalaces, 
;'V and persons are to be discerned, this virtue is called “ discretion.” The 
i /,: 'former, that is, fancy, without the help of judgment, is riot commended .as a 
virtue ; but the latter, which is jitdgment, .and discretion, is commended for 
itself, without {the help of fancy. Besides the discretion of times, yilaces, 
and persons, necessary to a good fancy, there is required also an often 
application of his thoughts to their end ; that is to say, to some use to be. 
made of them. This done; he that hath this virtue, will be easily fitted. 
With simiHtude,s that \vi.Il jrlease, not only by illa.stratibns of his discourse, ' 
.. and, adorning it rvith new and apt metapihor.s ; but also, by. the rarity of 
f their invention. But without steadiness, and direction to, some end, a great 
: ' fancy is one Idud of madness; sucha-s they have, that entering into any 
discourse, are snatched from their jiurposeby everything that comes, in their 
, thought, into so many and so long digrcs.sions, and jrarentheses, that they 
ntteriy lose tliemselves : whichkind of foUyl know no particular name for ; 

, hut the cause of if is, sometimes want of experience ; whereby that seemeth 
to a man new and rave, which doth not so to otlievs, sometimes pusilUr 
nimity ; by which that seems great to him, which other men think a tville ; 
and what.soeyer is new,, or great, and Iherefore thought fit to he told, witli- 
dvawa a man by degrees from the intended way of his dvaconvsc. 

In a good imeni, whelhcr it be' “ejiic,” or ‘‘dramatic;” as also in 
‘‘ saimets,” “ epigrams,” and other pieces, lioth' judgment and fancy .are 
required ; but the fancy .must be nlore eminent ; because they pleaSe for the 
extravagancy ; but ought not to displease by indiscretion. 

In a good history, the judgnieut miist be eininertt; because the goodness 
consistelh in the method, in the truth, and in the choice of the actions that 
are most irrofiuble to be known. Fancy has no place, but only in adomiug 
the style.; 

, In orations of praise, and ittinvectiyes, the fiincy ispredoininant ; because, 
the design is not truth, but to'honour or dishonour ; which is doiie by noble 
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or by vile comparisons. The judgment does but suggest what circumstances 
make an action laudable, or culpable. 

In horlatives, and pleadings, as truth or disguise serveth best to the 
design in hand ; so is tlie judgment or the fancy most required. 

In demonstiation, in counsel, and all rigorous .search of truth, judgment 
does all, except sometimes the understanding have need to be opened by 
some apt similitude ; and then there is so much use of fancy. But for 
metaphors, they are in this case uttery excluded. For seeing they openly 
nrofess deceit ; to admit them into counsel or reasoning were manifest 
folly. 

And in any discourse whatsoever, if the defect of discretion be apparent, 
how extravagant soever the fancy be, the whole discourse will be taken for 
a sign of rvant of wit ; and so will it never when the discretion is manifest, 
tliongh the fancy be never so ordinary. 

' The secret thoughts of a man run over all things, holy, profane, clean, 
obscene, grave and light, without shame, or blame; which verbal discourse 
caunot do, farther than the judgment shall approve of the time, place, and 
persons. An anatomist or a imysician may speak, or write his jirdgment 
of unclean things; because it is not to please, but profit : but for another^ 
man to write his extravagant and pleasant fancies of the same, ij as W'a 
man, from being tumbled into the dirt, should come end present himself 
before good company. And it is the want of discretion that makes the 
difference. Again, in professed remissuess of mind, and familiar company, 
a man may play with the sounds and equivocal significations of words ; 
and that many times with encounters of extraordinary fancy! but in a 
sermon, or in public, or before persons unknown, or whom we ought to 
reverence, there is no gingling of words that will not. be accounted folly i 
and the difference is only in the want of discretion. So that where wit is 
wanting, it is not fancy that is wanting, but discretion. Judgment therefore 
without fancy is wit, but fancy without judgment, not. 

When the thoughts of a man, that has a design in hand, running over a 
multitude of things, observes how they conduce to that design ; or what 
design they may conduce unto ; if his observations be such as are not easy, 
or usual, this wit of his is called “ prudence ; ” and depends on much 
experience, and memory of the like things and their consequences hereto- 
fore. In which there is not so much difference of men, as there is in their 
fancies and judgment ; because the experience of men equal in age, is not 
much unequal as to the quanti^ ; but lies in different occasions ; every one 
having his private designs. To govern well a family and a kingdom, are 
not different degrees of prudence; but different sorts of business ; no more 
than to draw a picture in little, or as great, or greater thair the life, are 
different degrees of art. A jilain husbandman is more prudent in .affairs of 
his own house, than a privy-councillor in the affairs of another man. 

To prudence, if you add the use of unjust or dishonest means, such ns 
usii.ally are prompted to men by fear, or want; you have tiiat crooked 
wisdom _whch is called “ craft which is a sign of pusillanimity. For 
magnanimity is contempt of unjust or dislionest helps. And that 
which the Batins call •j/erartfa, translated into English, “ shifting," aud is a 
putting off of a present danger or' iucommodity, by engaging into a greater, 
as when a man robs one to pay another, is but a shorter-sighted craft, 
called r'tvwAa, from versrtra, which signifies taking money at usury for 
i the present payment of interest. 

: _ Asfor '‘acquired wit,’’:I mean acquired by method and instruction, there 
is none but reason ; which is grounded on the right use of speech, ' 

, .and produceth the sciences. But of reason aird science I have already 
spoken, in the fifth and sixth chapters, 
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difference of wits, are in- the passions • aiirl the differ- 
Sdv different constitution of the 

’,1, ^ P ‘ ^ education. For if the diSeren co proceeded 

from the temper of the hrain, and the organs of sense eithefevtoin,- or 
in tenor, there would he no less difference Sf men i,f thc% sMu (1“ o 
othci senses, Llian m their fancies and discretions. It profeeds therefore 

from he passions ; which are different, not only from the dStf oS 

complexions ; but also from their difference of customs, and education ' 
The passions that most of all cause the difference of wit, arc pA cballv 
All T'T knowledge and of honotre’ 

All which may he reduced to the first, that ’is, desire of Fol ri he ' 

knowledge, and honour, are but several sorts of power,^ 
butif “'r- ' vm great passion for any of Ihe.Se things : 

as tn he* frpin f -n ^ ^ indifferent ; thoujrh. he may he so far a good man, 
as to be fiec fiom giving offence ; yet he cannot possibly have either a meat 
fancy, or much judgment, kor the thoughts are to the desires as scf uls 
abroad, and find the way to the things desired’ all 
steadiness of tlie mind s motion, and all quickness of the same, proceedinii 

to’'® Fusions indifferently for everything, 
girldiwess, and ^distraction ; and to Imve stronger and more veliement 
ailT“ madn'es'‘J!'^^^“'®^' seen in others, is that which men 

themselves. 

sometimes the extraordinary and extravagant passion, nroceedeth from Hit. 

nr Imitt it? r ^ '“‘^jsposition of the organs, is caused by the vehemence, 
anifte s“ture, madness is of one 

' .S®, whose violence, or continuance, maketli madnes.s, is either 

c^'erf'o^grel'iiflejectlS;’''^^^ 

anger, the excess whereof is the madiies,s 
■ dirre of five thus it comes to pass that, excessive 

desire of levenge, when it becomes habitual, hurtetU the organs ind 

ceis'i™ nobfi ‘ i^tousy, becomes al.so ®age • 'ex- ^ 

cessivt opinion of a mans own. self, for diyine inspiration, for wisdom 
SrwithT V distraction and giddiness : thh slme, 

'dicl'el vehement opmton of the truth of anything, contra-' 

romminv" if ‘P «useless fears j which is a inadness, 

liiiif- ; apparent also in divere manners: as in 

“ to' ia superstitious behaviour ; and in fearing 

some one, some another particular thing. In sum, all passions that nmrlii ,-,; 

bS"oT ihfsmf Ti k-^haviour. are calfed by the’genemi name of umeW 
Bi t of the seveial kinds ^pf madness, he tliat would take the pains might 
emol a legion. _ And if the excesses he madness, there is no doubt but fhe 
passions: themselves, wlieii they lend, to evil, are degrees of the same. 

For e.xtimp e, though the effect, of follyi in them that are possessed of an 
opinion ot being inspired, be not visible aiu-ays in one man, 
extiavagant, action, that proceedeth, from such passion ; yet, wIiL "many o^f 
’f’ tog® ®^toe whole multitude, is visible enouV- 
Fo what argument of madness can there be greater, than to ctemour sSe 
atones at our best fnends? Yetthis is.somewhat less than such 
a multiuide.will do. For they will . clamoiir, fight against, and destroy 
those, by whom all their lifetime before, they have been protected anS 
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secured from injury. And if this be madness in the multitude, it is the 
same in evei-y particular man. For as in the midst of the sea, though a 
man perceive no sound of that part of the water next him, jmt lie is 
well assured, that part contributes as much to the roaring of the sea, as any 
other part of the same quantity ; so also, though we perceive no great un- 
quietness in one or two men, yet we may be well assured, that their singular 
passions, are parts of the seditious I'oaring of a troubled nation. And if 
there were nothing else that bewrayed their madness, yet that very 
arrogating such inspiration to themselvesj is argument enough. If some 
man in Bedlam should entertain you with sober discourse ; and you desire 
in taking leave, to know what he wei'e, that you might another time requite 
his civility ; and he should tell you, he were God tlie Father ; I think you 
need expect no extravagant action for argument of his madness. 

This opinion of inspiration, called commonly, private spirit, begins very 
often, from some lucky finding of an error generally held by others ; and not 
knowing, or not remembering, by what conduct of reason, they came to so 
singular a truth (as they think it, though it be many times an untruth they 
light on) they presently admire themselves, as being in the special grace of 
God Almighty, who hath revealed the same to them supeniaturally, by his ^ 
Spirit. 

Again, that madness is nothing else, but too much ..appearing *passion, 
may be gathered out of the effects of wine, which are the same with those 
of the evil disposition of the organs. For the variety of behaviour in men 
that have drunk too much, is the same with that of madmen ; some of them 
raging, others loving, others laughing, all extravagantly, but-, according to 
their several domineering passions : for the efifect of the wine, does but re- 
move dissimulation, and take from them the sight of the deformity of their 
passions. For, I believe, the most sober men, when they walk alone 
without care and employment of the mind, would be unwilling the vanity 
and extravagance of their tlioughts at that time should be publicly seen ; 
which is a confession, that passions unguided, are for the most part mere 
madness. 

The opinions of the world, both in ancient and later ages, concerning the 
cause of madness, have been two. Some deriving them from the passions ; 
some from demons, or spirits, either good or bad, which they thought 
might enter into a man, possess him, and move his organs in such strange 
and uncouth manner, as madmen use to do. The former sort, therefore, 
called such men madmen : but the latter called them sometimes 
“ demoniacs,” that is, possessed with sjairits ; sometimes etmr gufnoii, that 
is, agitated or moved with spirits ; and now in Italy they are called, not 
only Jiazsi, madmen; but also spin tali, men possessed. 

I'liere was once a great conflux of people in Abdora, a city of the Greeks, 
at the acting of the tragedy of *' Andromeda,” upon an extreme hot day ; 
whereupon, a great many of the spectator's falling into fevers had this 
accident from the heat, and from the tragedy together, that they did nothing 
but ]ironounce iambics, with the names of Perseus and Andromeda ; wliidi, 
together with the fever, was cured by the coming on of winter ; and this 
madness was thought to proceed from the passion imprinted by the tragedy. 
Likewise tliere reigned a fit of madness in another Grecian city, wiiicli 
seized only tlie young maidens, and caused many of them to hang them- 
selves. This was by mo.st then thought an act of the devil. But one tlrat 
.suspected that contempt of life in tliem might proceed from some passion 
of the mind, and supposing that they did not contemn also their honour, 
gave counsel to the magistrates to. strip such as so hanged tlicmselves, and 
let them hang out naked. This, the story says, curcd'that madness. But 
on the other side, the same Grecians did often ascribe madness to the 
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operation of Eumenides, or Furies ; and sometimes of CereS; Phrebus, and 
other gods ; so much did men. attribute to phantasms, as to think them 
atirial living bodies, and generally to call them spirits- And as tlie 
.Romans in this held the same opinion with the Greeks, so also did the 
Jews ; for they call madmen prophets, or, according as they thought the 
spirits good or bad, demoniacs : and some of them called both prophets 
and demoniacs, madmen; and some called the same man both demoniac 
and madman. But for the Gentiles it is no wonder, because diseases and 
health, vices and virtues, and many natural accidents, were with them termed 
and worshipped as demons. So that a man vms to understand l>y demon, 
as well sometimes an ague as a devil. But for the Jews to have such 
opinion i.s somewhat strange. For neither Moses nor Abraham pretended 
to propdresy by possession of a spirit ; but from the voice of God ; or by a 
vision or dream; nor is there anything in his law, moral or ceremonial, by 
which they were taught, there was any such enthusiasm, or any possession. 
When God is said (Numb. xi. 25) to take from the spirit that was in Moses, 
and give to the seventy elders, the Spirit of God (taking it for the substance 
of God) is not divided. The Scriptures, by the Spirit of God in man, 
mean a man's spirit, inclined to godliness. And where it is said (Exod. 
"ssxiii. 8) “ whom I have filled with the sjurit of wisdom to make garments 
for A^'on,” is not meant a spirit put into them that can make garments, 
but the wisdom of their own spirits in that kind of work. In the like 
sense, the spirit of man, when it produceth unclean actions, is ordinarily 
called an unclean sjririt, and so other spirits, though not always, yet as 
often as the virtue or vice so styled, is extraordinary and eminent. Neither 
did the other prophets of the Old Testament pretend enthusiasm ; or, that 
God spake in tbera ; but to them, by voice, vision, or dream ; and the 
“burthen of the Lord” was not possession, but command. How then 
could the Jews fall into this opinion of possessioir? I can imagine no 
reason, but that which is common to all men, namely, the want of 
curiosity to search natural causes : and then- placing felicity in the acquisi- 
tion of the gross pleasures of the senses, and the things that mo.st 
immediately conduce thereto. For they that see any strange and unusual 
ability, or defect in a man’s mind, unless they see withal, from what cause 
it may probably proceed, can hardly think it natural ; and if not natural, 
they mu.st needs think it supernatural ; and then what can it be, but that 
either God or the devil is in him ? And hence it came to pass, when our 
Saviour (Mark iii. 21) was compassed about with the multitude, those of 
the hou.se doubted he was mad, and went out to hold him : but the .Scribes 
said he had Beelzebub, and that was it by which he cast out devils ; as if 
the greater madman had awed the lesser; and that (John x. 20} .some said, 
“he hath a devil, and is mad whereas others holding liim for a prophet, 
said “ these are not the woi'ds of one that hath a devil.” So in the Old 
Testament he that came to anoint Jehu {2 Kings ix. Ii) was a pi-opliet; ; but 
.some of the company asked Jehu “what came that madman for? ” So 
that in sum, it is manifest, that u'hosoever behaved him.self in extraordinary 
maimer, was tliought by the Jews to he posses.sed either with a good or 
evil .sjririt, except by the Sadducees, who erred so far on the other hand as 
not to believe there were at all any spirits, which is very near to direct 
atheism ; and thereby perhaps the more provoked others, to term such men 
demoniacs, rather than madmen, 

But why then does our Saviour proceed in the curing of them, a.s if they 
were pos.sessed ; and not as if they were mad ? To which I can give no 
other kind of answer, but that which is given to those that urge the 
Scripture in like manner against the opinion of the motion of the earth- 
The Scripture was written to show unto men the kingdom of God, and to 
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prepare their minds to become his obedient subjects ; leaving tlie world, 
and the philosophy thereof, to the disputation of men, for the exercising of 
their natural reason. Whether the earth’s or sun’s motion make the day, 
and night ; or whether the exorbitant actions of men, proceed from passion, 
or from the devil, so we worship him not, it is all one, as to our ouedience, 
and subjection to God Almighty ; which is the thing for which the 
Scripture w’as written. As for that our Saviour speaketh to the disease, as 
to a person ; it is the usual phrase of all that cure by words only, as Christ 
(lid, and enchanters pretend to do, whether they speak to a devil or not. 
For is not Christ also said (Matt. viii. 26) to have rebuked the winds ? Is 
not He said also (Luke iv. 39) to rebuke a fever ? Yet this does not argue 
that a fever is a devil. And whereas many of the devils are said to confess 
Christ; it is not necessary to inteqDret those places otherwise, than that 
those madmen confessed Him. And whereas our Saviour (Matt. xii. 43) 
speaketh of an unclean spirit, that having gone out of a man, wandercth 
through dry places, seeking rest, and finding none, and returning into the 
same man, with seven other spirits worse than himself ; it is manifestly a 
parable, alluding to a man, that after a little endeavour to quit his lusts, is 
vanquished by the strength of them; and becomes seven times worse than 
he was. So that I see nothing at all in the Scripture, that reqiyreth HT 
belief that demoniacs wei'e any other thing but madmen. 

There is yet another fault in the discourses of some men ; which may 
also be numbered amongst the sorts of madness ; namely, tliat abuse of 
words, whereof I have spoken before in the fifth chapter, by the name of 
absurdity. And that is, when men speak such words, a.s put together, have 
in them no signification at all ; but are fallen upon by some, through mis- 
understanding of the words they have received, and repeat by rote ; by 
others from intention to deceive Iry obscurity. And this is incident to none 
but those, that converse in questions of matters incomprehensible, as the 
schoolmen ; or in questions of abstruse philosophy. The common sort of 
men seldom speak insignificantly, and are therefore by those other egregious 
persons counted idiots. But to be assured their words are without any- 
thing correspondent to them in the mind, there would need some examples ; 
which if any man require, let him take a schoolman in his hands and see 
if he can translate any one chapter concerning any difficult point, as the 
Trinity ; the Deity ; the nature of Christ ; transubstantiation ; free-wil, &c., 
into any of the mociern tongues, so as to make the same intelligible ; or 
into any tolerable Latin, such as they were acquainted withal, that lived 
when the Latin tongue was vulgar. What is the meaning of these words, 
“The first cause does not necessarily inflow anything into the second, by 
force of the essential subordination of the second causes, by which it may 
help it to work ? ” They ai-e the, translation of the title of the sixth chapter 
of Suarez’ first hook, “Of the concourse, motion, and help of God.” 
When men write whole volumes of such stuff, are they not mad, or intend 
to make others so ? And particularly, in the question of transubstantiation ; 
where after certain words spoken ; they that say, the white/^m, roundwm, 
magniri/fA, qualify, corruptibility, all which are incorporeal, &c., go out of 
the wafer, into the body of our blessed Saviour, do they not make those 
“ nesses,” “tudes,” and “ties,” to be so many spirits possessing liis body? 
For by spirits, they mean always things, that being incorporeal, are never- 
theless movable from one place to another. So that this kind of absurdity, 
may rightly be numbered amongst the many sorts of madness ; and all the 
time that guided by clear thoughts of their worldly lust, they forbear dis- 
puting, or writing thus, but: lucid intervals. And thus much of the virtues 
and defects intellectual. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Several Subjects of Kuoidedge, 

Txikre are of “ knowledKe ” two kinds ; whereof one is “ knowledg-e of 
fact tire other “knowledge of the consequence of one affirmation to 
another.” The fonner is nothing else but sense and memory, and is 
“ absolute knowledge ; as when we see a fact doing, or remember it done : 
and this is tlie knowledge required in a witness. The latter is called 
“ science,” and is “ conditional ; ” as when we know that, “ if the figure 
shown lie a circle, tlien any straight line through the centre shall divide it 
into two equal parts.” And this is the knowledge required in a philosopher, 
that is to«.say, of him that pretends to reasoning. 

Tlie i-egister of “ knoAvledge of fact” is called “ history.” Whereof there 
be two sorts : one called “natural history which is the history of such 
facts, or effects of Nature, as have no dependence on man’s “ will ; ” such ns 
the histories of “metals,” “plants,” “ animals,” “regions,” and the 
Hke. irhe other is “ civil history ; ” which is the history of the voluntary 
actions of men in'fcommonwealths. 

The registers of science, ar-e such “ books ” as contain the “ demonstra' 
tions ” of consequences of one affirmation to another ; and are commonly 
called “books of philosophy whereof the sorts are many, according to 
the diversity of the matter ; and may be divided in such manner as I have 
divided them in tlie follovAung table (pp. 46, 47). 


CHAPTER X. ' 

Of Power, Worth, Dignity, Honour, and Worthiness. 

The “ poAver of a man,” to take it universally, is his present means; 
to obtain some future apparent good : and is either original ” or “ instru- 
mental.” ■ _ ' ; 

“Natural power,” is the eminence of the faculties of body or mind ; as 
extraordinary strength, form, prudence, arts, eloquence, liberality, nobility. 
“Instrumental” are those poAvers, which acquired by these, or by fortune, 
are means and instruments to acquire more : a,s riches, reputation, fiiends, 
and the secret Avorking of God, which men call good luck. For the nature 
of power is in this point like to fame, increasing as it proceeds ; or like 
the motion of heavy bodies;, Avhich the further they go, make still the more 
haste, ■ 

The greatest of Imman powers, is that which is compounded of the 
poAvers 'of most men, united by consent, in one person, natural or civil, that 
has the use of all their powers depending on his will ; such as is the poAver 
of a commonwealth ; or depending on the wills of each particular ; such 
as is the power of a faction or of divers factions leagued. Therefore to have 
servants, is poAver; to have fiiendg, is pow-er : for they are strengths 
united. 

Also riches joined with liberality, is pOAver ; because k procin'eth friends, 
and servants ; without liberality, not so ; because in this case they defend 
not ; but expose men to envy, as a prey. 
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4S OF MAN>, 

Reputation of power, is power ; because it drawetb with it the adherence 
of those that need protection. 

So is reputation of love of a man’s country, called popularity, for 
the same reason. 

Also, what quality soever maketh a man beloved, or feared of many ; or 
the reputation of such qualitjq is power ; because it is a means to have 
the assistance and service of many. 

Good success is power 5 because it maketh reputation of wisdom, or 
good fortune ; which makes men either fear him, or rely on him. 

Affability of men already in power, is increase of power ; because it 
gaineth love. 

Reputation of prudence in the conduct of peace or war, is power; 
because to prudent men, we commit the government of ourselves, more 
willingly than to others. 

Nobility is power, not in all places, but only in those commonwealths 
where it has privileges : for in such privilege.^, consisteth their power. 

Eloquence is power', because it is seeming prudence. 

Form is power; because being a promise of good, it recommendeth men 
to the favour of women and strangers. 

The sciences are small power ; because not eminent ; and therefore, not 
acknowledged in any man ; nor are at all, but in a few, and in them,.but Oi 
a few things. For science is of that nature, as none can understand it to be, 
but such as in a good measure have attained it. 

ArtS'Of public use, as fortification, making of engines, and other instru- 
ments of war ; because they confer to defence and victory, are power : and 
though the true mother of them be science, namely the mathematics ; yet, 
because they are brought into the light by the hand of the artificer, they 
be esteemed, the midwife passing with the vulgar for the mother, as his 
issue. 

The “ value,” or “worth” of a man, is as of all other things, his price ; 
that is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his power : and 
therefore is not absolute ; but a thing dependent on the need and judgment 
of another. An able conductor of soldiers, is of great price in time of war 
present, oi' imminent ; but in peace not so. A learned and uncorrupt 
judge, is much worth in time of peace ; but not so much in war. And 
as in other things, so in men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the 
price. For let a man, as most men do, rate themselves at the highest 
value they can ; yet their true value is iro more than it i.S' esteemed by others. 

The manifestation of the value we set on one another, is that which is 
commonly called honouring, and dishonouring. To value a man at a high 
rate, is to “honour” him; at a low rate, is to “ dishonour ” him. Rut 
high, and low, in this case, is to be understood by comparison to the rate 
that each man setteth on himself. 

The public worth of a man, which is the value set on him by the 
commonwealth, is that which men commonly call “dignity.” And this 
, value of him by the commonwealth, is understood, by oiUces of command, 
judicature, public employmeut; or by names and titles, introduced for 
distinction of such value. 

To pray to another, for aid of any kind, is “ to honour ; ” because a sign 
we have an opinion he has power to help ; and the more difficult the aid 
is, the more is the honour. 

To obey, is to honour, because no man obeys them whom they think 
have no power 10 help, or hurt them. And consequently to disobey, is to 
“dishonour.” 

To give great gifts to' a man, is to honour him ; because it is buying of 
protection, and acknowledging of power. To give little gifts, is to 
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dislionocr ; because it is but alms, and signifies an opinion of the need of 
'smaiMielps,.'":. '■ 

To be sedulous in promoting another’s good, also to flatter, is to 
honour ; as a sign we seek his protection or aid. To neglect, is to dis- 
honour, ■ b 

Ti) give way or place to another, in any commodity, is to honour ; being 
a confession of greater power. To arrogate, is to dishonour. 

'I c show any sign of love, or fear of another, is to honour ; for both to 
love, and to fear, is to value. To contemn, or less to love or fear than he 
expects, is to dishonour ; for it is undervaluing. 

To praise, magnify, or call happy, is to honour ; because nothing but 
goodness, power, and felicity is valued. To revile, mock, or pity, is to 
dishoiiQur. 

To speak to another with consideration, to appear before him with 
decency, and humility, is to honour him ; as signs of fear to offend. To 
speak to him rashly, to do anything before him obscenely, slovenly, 
impudently, is to dishonour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to honour him ; sign of opinion 
of his virtue and power. To distrust, or not believe, is to dishonour. 

^ To hearken to a man’s counsel, or discourse, of what kind soever, is to 
honoiw ; as a sign we think him W'ise, or eloquent, or witty. To sleep, or 
go forth, or talk the while, is to dishonour. 

To do those things to another, which he takes for signs of honour, or 
which the lav/ or custom makes so, is to honour ; because in approving the 
honour done hy others, he acknowledgeth the power which others 
acknoivJedge. To refuse to do them, is to dishonour. 

To agree with in opinion, is to honour ; as being a sign of approving his 
judgment and wisdom. To dissent, is dishonour, aird an upbraiding of 
eiTor ; and if the dissent be in many things, of folly. 

To imitate, is to honour ; for it is vehemently to approve. To imitate 
J one’s enemy, is to dishonour. 

! To honour those another honours, is to honour him; as a sign of 
'■ approhaiion of his judgment. To honour his enemies, is to dishonour him. 

To employ in counsel, or in actions of difficulty, is to honour ; as a sign 
of opinion of liis wisdom, or other power. To deny employment in the 
same cases, to those that seek it, is to di-shonour. 

All these ways of honouring, are natui'al; and as well within as without 
commonwealths. But iu commonwealths, where he, or they that have the 
supreme authority, can make whatsoever they please to stand for signs of 
honour, there be other honours. 

A sovereign doth honour a subject, with whatsoever title, or office, 
or employment, or action, that he himself will have taken for a sign of his 
will to honour him. 

The king of I’ei'sia honoured Mordecai, when he appointed he should be 
conducted through the streets in the king’s garment, upon one of the king’s 
horses, with a crown on his head, and a prince before him, proclaiming, 
“ ‘I'lius shall it be done to him that the king will honour.” And yet 
another king of Persia, or the same another time, to mie that deniauded 
for some great service, to wear one of the king’s robes, gave him leave so to 
do ; hnt with this addition, that he should wear it as the king’s fool ; and 
then it was dishonom-. So that of civil ■ honour, the fountain is in the 
fierson of the commonwealth, .and depcncleth on the will of the sovereign ; 
and is therefore temporary, arrd. called civil honour;” such as magis- 
tracy, offices, titles ; and in some places, coats and .scutcheons painted ; 
arid, men honour such as have them, as having so many signs of favour in 
the commonwealth ; which favour is power. 
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• "Honourable ” is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, is an argu- 
ment and sign of power. 

And therefore to be honoured, loved, or feared of many, is lionouraKe ; 
as arguments of power. To be honoured of few or none, " dishonourable.” 

Dominion and victory is honourable; because acquired by power ; and 
servitude, for need, or fear, is dishonourable. 

Good fortune, if lasting, honourable ; as a sign of the favour of God: III 
fortune, and losses, dishonourable. Riches are honourable ; for the/ are 
power. I’overty, dishonourable. Magnanimity, liberality, hope, courage, 
confidence, are honourable ; for they proceed from the conscience of power. 
Pusillanimity, par.siinony, feai’, diffidenccj are dishonourable. 

Timely resolution, or detennination of what a man is to do, i.s honour- 
able ; as being the oonterapt of small difficulties and dangers. And irreso- 
lution, dishonourable ; as a sign of, too much valuing of little impediments, 
and little advantages ; for when a man has weighed things as lorg as the 
time permits, and resolves not, the difference of weight is but little ; and 
therefore if lie resolve not, he overvalues little things, which is 
pusillanimity, 

All actions and speeches that proceed, or seem to proceed, from much 
exqperience, science, discretion, or wit, are honourable ; for all these art>*" 
p>qwers. Actions, or word-s that proceed from error, ignorance, or" folly, 
dishonourable. 

Gravity, as far forth as it seems to proceed from a mind employed on 
something else, is lionourable ; because employment is a sign of power. 
But if it vseem to proceed from a pui-pose to appear grave, it is dishonour- 
able. For the gravity of the former, is like the steadiness of a ship 
laden with merchandize ; but of the latter, like the steadiness of a ship 
ballasted with sand, and other trash. 

To be conspicuous, that is to to be known, for wealth, office, great 
actions, or any eminent good, is honourable ; as a sign of the power for 
which he is conspicuous. On the contrary, obscurity is dishonourable. 

To be descended from conspicuous parents, is lionourable ; because they 
the more easily attain the aids and friends of their ancestors. On the 
contrary, to be descended from obscure parentage, is dishonourable. 

Actiorrs proceeding from equity, joined with los.s, are honourable; as 
signs of magnanimity: for magnanimity is' a sign of power. On the con- 
trary,- craft, shifting, neglect of equity, is dishonourable. 

Covetousness of great riches, and ambition of great honours, are honour- 
able ; as signs of power to obtain them. Covetousness, and ambition, of 
little gains or preferments, is dishonourable* 

Nor does it alter the case of honour, whether an action, so it be great and 
difficult, and consequently a sign of much power, be just or unjust: for 
honour consisteth only in the opinion of power. Therefore the ancient 
heathen did.not think they di.shonoured, but greatly honoured the gods, when 
they introduced them in their poems, committing rapes, thefts, and other great 
but unjust, or unclean acts : insomuch as notliing is so much celebrated in 
Jupilei-, as his adulteries ; nor in 'Mercury, as his frauds and thefts : of whose 
praise.s, in a liymn of Horner, tlie greatest is this, that being born in the 
morning, be had invented music at noon, and before night, stolen away the 
cattle of Apollo from bis herdsmen. 

Also amongst men, till there rvere constituted great commonwealths, it 
was thought no dishonour to be a pirate, ora highway thief ; but rather 
a lawful trade, not only amongst the Greeks,' but also amongst all other 
nations, as is manifest by the histories of ancient time. And at this day, 
in this part of the world, private duels are- arid ahvays will be honourable, 
though unlawful, till such time as there shall be honour ordained, for them 
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that refuse, and ignominy for them that make the challenge. For duels 
also are many times effects of courage ; and the ground of courage is always 
strength or skill, which are power; though for the most pjart they he effects 
of rash speaking, and of the fear of dishohour, in one or both the com- 
batants ; who engaged by rashness, are driven into the lists to avoid disgrace. 

Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary, where they have any eminent 
privileges, are honourable ; otherwise not : for their power consisteth either 
in such privileges, or in riches, or some such thing as is equally honoured 
in other men. This kind of honour, commonly called gentry, hath been 
derived from the ancient Germans, h'or there never was any such thing 
known, where the German customs were unknown. Nor is it nowan}^- 
where in use, where the Germans have not inhabited. The ancient Greek 
commanders, when they went to war, had their shields painted with 
such devices as they pleased; insomuch that an unpainted buckler was 
a sign of poverty, and of a common soldier; but they transmitted not 
the inheritance of them. The Romans transmitted the marks of their 
families : but they were the images, not the devices of their ancestors. 
Amongst the people of Asia, Africa, and America, there is not, nor was 
ever, any such thing. The Germany only had that custom ; from whom it 
has been derived into England, France, Spain, and Italy, when in great 
•feumb^’s they either aided the Romans, or made their own conquests in 
the.se western pa»ts of the world. • 

For Germany, being anciently, as all other countries in their beginnings, 
divided amongst an infinite number of little lords, or masters of families, 
tliat continually had wars one with another; those masters, or lords, princi- 
pally to the end they might, when they were covered with arms, be known 
by their followers ; and partly for ornament, both painted their armour, or 
their scutcheon, or coat, with the picture of some beast, or other thing, 
and also put some eminent and visible mark upon the crest of their helmets. 
And this ornament both of the arms, and crest, descended by inheritance 
to their children ; to the eldest pure, and to the rest wdth some note of 
diversity, such as the old master, that is to say in Dutch, the “ Here-alt” 
thought fit. But when many such families, joined together, made a greater 
monarchy, this duty of the Herealt, to distinguish scutcheons, rvas made a 
private office apart. And the issue of these lords is the great and ancient 
gentry ; which for the most part bear living creatures, noted for courage 
and rapine ; or castles, battlements, belts, weapons, bars, palisadoes, and 
other notes of war ; nothing being then in honour- but virtue military. 
Afterwards, not only kings, but popular commonwealths, gave divers 
manners of scutcheons, to such as went forth to the war, or returned from 
it, for encouragement, or recompense to their service. Ail whichi by an 
observing reader, may be found in such ancient histories, Greek and Latin, 
as make mention of the German nation and manners in their times. 

Titles of “honour,” such as are duke, count, marquis, and baron, arc 
honourable ; as .signifying the value set upon them by the sovereign power 
of the commonwealth : which titles, were in old time titles of office and 
command, derived some from the Romans, some from the Germans and 
French : dukes, in Latin “ duces,” being generals in war : count.s, “ coinites,’ 
such as bear the general company out of . friendship, and were left to govern 
and defend places conquered and pacified i marquises, “ inarchiones,” ^verc 
counts that governed tiie marches, or bounds of the empire. Which titles 
of duke, count, and marquis, came into the empire about the time of Coii- 
staniiuc the Great, fromvthe customs of the German “ militia.” But baron 
seems to have been a title of the Gauls, and signifies a great man ; such as 
were the king’s or prince’s men, whom they employed in. war about their 
persons ; and seems to be derived from “vir,” to “ ber,” and “bar,” that 
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signified the same in the language of the Gauls, that “ vir‘’ in Latin ; and 
thence to “ liero,” and “baro,” so that such men were called “ herones,” 
Mid after “barones;” and, in . Spanish, “varones.” .But he that would 
know more particularly the oidginal of titles of honour, may find it, as I 
have done this, in Mr. Selden’s most excellent treatise of tliat subject. In 
process of time these pfRces of honour, by occasion of trouble, and foi 
reasons of good and peaceable government, were turned into mere titles; 
serving for the most piart, to distinguish the precedence, place, and order of 
subjects in the commonwealth : and men were made dukes, counts, mar- 
quises, and bai'ons of places, wherein they had neither possession nor com- 
mand : and other titles also were devised to the same end. 

“ Worthiness,” is a thing different from the worth or value of a man ; 
and also from his merit, or desert, and consisteth in a particular power, or 
ability for that, whereof he is said to be worthy: which particular ability 
is usually named “ fitness,” or “ aptitude.” 

For he is worthiest to be a commander, to be a judge, or to have 
any other charge, that is best fitted, with the qualities required to tlie well 
discharging of it ; and worthiest of riches, that has the qualities most re- 
quisite for the well using of them ; any of which qualities being absent, one 
may nevertheless be a worthy man, and valuable for something else. Again, 
a man may be worthy of riches, office, and employment, and neve|;thele&f 
can plead no right to have it before another ; and therefore cannot be said 
to merit or deserve it. For merit presupposeth a right, and that tlie thing 
deserved is due by promise : of which 1 sliall say more hereafter, when I 
shall speak of contracts. 


CHAPTER XL 
Of the Difference of Manners, 

IjY manners I mean not here decency of behaviour ; as how one should 
salute another, or how a man should wash his mouth, or pick his teeth 
before company, and such other points of the ‘'small morals but those 
qualities of mankind that concern their living together in peace and unity. 
To wdiich end we are to consider that the felicity of this life consisteth not 
in the repose of a mind satisfied. For there is no such finis iiitimns, 
utmost aim, nor summum greatest good, as is spoken of in the 

books of the old moral philosophers. Nor can a man any more live, whose 
desires are at an end, than he wdiose senses and imaginations are at a stand. 
Felicity is a continual progress of the desire, from one object to another, 
the attaining of the former being still but the way to the latter. The cause 
whereof is that; the object of man’s desire is not to enjoy once only, and 
for one instant of time, but to assrtre for ever the way of his future desire. 
And therefore the voluntary actions and inclinations of all men, tend not 
only to the procuring, but also to the assuring of a contented life ; and 
difier only in the way which ariseth partly from "the diversity of passions in 
divers men ; and partly from the difference of the knowledge or opinion 
each one has of the causes which produce the effect desired. 

So that in the first place, I put for a general inclination of all mankind, 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only in 
death. And the cause of this is not always that a man hopes for a more 
intensive delight than he has already attained to, or that he cannot be con- 
tent with a moderate power ; but becaxise he cannot assure the power and 
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means to live well, which lie hath present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence it is that kings, whose power is greatest, turn tlidr 
endeavours to the assuring it at home by laws, or abroad by wars : and when 
that is done, there succeedetli a new desire ; in some, of fame from new 
conquest; in others, of ease and sensual pleasui-e ; in others, of admiration, 
or being flattered for excellence in some art, or other ability of the mind. 

Competition of riches, honour, command, or other power, inclinelh to 
contention, enmity, and war; because the way of one competitor, to the 
attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, supplant, or repel the olheu 
Particularly, competition of praise, inclmeth to a reverence of anlicjuity. 
For men contend with the living, not with the dead; to these ascribing 
more than due, that they may obscure the glory of the other. 

Desire of ease, and sensual delight, disposeth men to obey a common 
power, because by such desires a man doth abandon the protection that 
might be hoped for from his own industry and labour. Fe.ar of death, .and 
wounds, disposeth to the same, and for the same reason. On the contrary, 
needy men, and hardy, not contented with their present condition, as also 
all men that are ambitious of military command, are inclined to continue 
the causes of war; and to stir up trouble and sedition, for there is no 
•h^onour military but by war, nor any such hope to mend an ill game, as 
by callSing a newj,shuffle.. 

Desire of knowledge, and arts of peace, inclinetli men to obey a common 
power; for such desire, containeth a desire of leisure; and consequently 
protection from some other power than their own. 

Desire of praise, disposeth to laudable actions, such .as please them whose 
judgment they value ; for of those men whom we contemn, we contemn 
also the praises. Desire of fame after death does the same. And though 
after death, there be no sense of the praise given us on earth, as being joys, 
that are either swallowed up in the unspeakable joys of Heaven, or 
extinguished in the extreme torments of hell : yet is not such fame vain ; 
because men have a present delight therein, from the foresight of it, and of 
the benefit that may redound thereby to their posterity : which though they 
now see not, yet they imagine ; and anything that is pleasure to the sense, 
the same also is pleasure in the imagination. 

To have received from one, to whom we think ourselves equal, greater 
benefits than there is hope to requite, disposeth to counterfeit love; but 
really secret hatred ; and puts a man into the estate of a desperate debtor, 
that in declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly wishes him there, where he 
might never see him more. For benefits oblige, and obligation is thraldom ; 
and unrequit.ab]e oblig.ation perpetual thraldom; avJiich is to one’s equal, 
hateful. But to have received benefits from one, whom we acknowledge 
for superior, incline.s to love ; because the obligation is no new depression : 
and cheerful acceptation, which men call “ gnatitude,” is such an honour 
done to the obliger, as is taken generally for retribution. Also to receive 
benefits, though from an equal, or inferior, as long as there is hope of re- 
quital, disposeth to love : for in the intention of the receiver, the obIig.ation 
is of aid and service mutual ; from whence proceedeth an emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting ; the most noble and profitable contention 
possible ; wherein the victor is pleased with his victory, and the other 
revenged by confessing it. 

To have done moi-e hurt to a man, than he can or is willing to expiate, 
inclinelh the doer to hate the sufferer. For he must expect revenge, or for- 
giveness ; both which are hateful. : 

Fear of oppression, disposeth a man to anticipate, or to seek 
■society : for there is no other way by w'hich a man can secure bis life ® 
liberty. 
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Men that distrast their own subtlety, are, in tumult and sedition, better 
disposed for victory, than they that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. For 
these love to consult, the other, fearing to be circumvented, to stiike first. 
And in sedition, men being always in the precincts of battle, to hold 
together, and use all advantages of force, is a better stratagem, than any 
that can proceed from subtlety of wit. 

Vain-glorious men, such as ‘without being conscious to themselves of 
great sufficiency, delight in supposing themselves gallant men, ai'c inclined 
only to ostentation ; but not to attempt : because when danger or difficulty 
ajjpears, they look for nothing but to have their insufficiency discovered. 

Vain-glorious men, such as estimate their sufficiency by the ilattcry of 
other men, or the fortune of some precedent action, without assured ground 
of hope from the true knowledge of themselves, are inclined to rash 
engaging ; and in. the approach of danger, or difficulty, to retire if they 
can : because not seeing the way of safety, they will rather hazard their 
honour, which may be sMved with an excuse ; than their lives, for which 
1X0 salve is sufficient. 

jMen that have a sti'ong opinion of their own wisdom in matter of 
government, are disposed to ambition. Because without public employ- 
ment in council or magistracy, the honour of their wisdom, is lost. Ans>^ 
therefore eloquent speakers are inclined to ambition ; for ^oquence s'Semeth 
wisdom, both to themselves and others. » 

Pusillanimity disposeth men to iiTesolution, and consequently to lose the 
occasions, and fittest opportunities of action. For after men have been in 
deliberation till the time of action approach, if it be not then manifest what 
is best to be done, it is a sign, the difference of motives, the one way and 
the other, are not great : therefore not to resolve then, is to lose the 
occasion by weighing of ti-ifles ; which is pusillanimity. 

Frugality, though in poor men a virtue, maketh a man unapt to achieve 
such actions as require the strength of many men at once : for it weakeneth 
their endeavour, which is to be nourished and kept iu vigour by reward. 

Eloquence, with flattery, dteposeth men to confide in them that have it ; 
because the former is seeming wisdom, the latter seeming kindness. Add 
to them military I'eputation, and it disposeth men to adhere, and subject 
themselves to those men that .have them. The two former having given 
them caution against danger from him ; the latter gives them caution 
against danger from others. 

Want of science, that is, ignorance of causes, disposeth, or rather 
constraineth a man to rely on the advice and authority of others. For all 
men whom the truth concerns, if they rely not on their own, must rely on 
the opinion of some other, whom they think wiser than themselves, and see 
not %vhy he should deceive them. 

Ignorance of the signification of words, which is want of understanding, 
disposeth men to take on trust, not only the truth they know not ; but also 
the errors ; and which is more, the nonsense of them they trust ; for neither 
error nor nonsense, can without a perfect understanding of words, be 
detected. 

From the same it proceedeth, that men give diflerent names to one and 
the same thing, from the difference of their own passions : as they that 
approve a pr'ivate opinion, caU it opinion ; but they that mislike it, heresy : 
and yet heresy signifies no more than private opinion; but has only a 
greater Lincturc of choler. 

From the same also it proceedeth, that men cannot distinguish, without 
study and great understanding, between one action of many men, and many 
actions of one multitude ; as for example, between one action of all the 
senators of Koine in killing Cataline, and the many actions of a number of 
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KCTialors ill killing Comsat; and therefore are disposed to take for tlie action 
of the people, tinit which is a multitude of .actions done by a multiuide of 
men, led perhaps by the persuasion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and original constitution, of right, equity, law, 
and justice, disposetli a man to make custom and examr.lc the rale of his 
actions; in such, manner, as to think that unjust which it hath been the 
^ custom to punish ; and that just, of the impunity and apin'obation whereof 

they can produce an exampie, or, as the lawyers nhich only use this false 
measure of justice barbarously call it, a precedent ; like little children, that 
have no other rule of gooil and evil manners, but the correction they receive 
from their parents anti masters ; save that children are constant "to their 
rule, whereas, men arc not so; because grown old, and stublioni, they 
appeal from custom to reason, and from reason to custom, as it serves their 
turn ; receding from custom when their interest requires it, and setting 
themselves against reason, as oft as reason is against them ; which is the 
cause, that tiie doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually disputed, Loth 
3-wd the sword ; whereas the doctrine of lines, and figures, is not 
y so ; because men care not, in that subject, what be truth, as a thing that 

* ^ crosses no man’s ambition, profit or lust. For I doubt not, but if it had 

been,^ thing contrary to an)'’ man’s right of dominion, or to the interest of 
men that have finminion, “ that the three angles of a triangle, should be 
equal to two angles of a square ; ” that doctrine sliould have been, if not 
disputed, yet by the burning of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as 
he whom it concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, disposeth men to attribute all events to 
the causes immediate, and instrumental ; for these are all the causes 
they perceive. And hence it comes to pass, that in all places, men 
that are grieved with payinents to the public, cli.schargc their anger upon 
the publicans, that is to say, farmers, collectors, and other officers of the 
public revenue ; .and adhere to sucli as find fault -with the public govern- 
ment ; and thereby, when they have engaged themselves beyond hope of 
justification, fall also upon the supreme authority, for fear of punishment, or 
shame of receiving pardon. 

Ignorance of natural causes, disposeth a man to credulity, so as to be- 
lieve many times impossilrilities : for such know notliing to the contrary, 
but that they may be true ; being unable to detect the impossibility. And 
credulity, because men like to be hearkened unto in company,- ciisposeth. 
them to lying : so that ignorance itself without malice, is able to make a 
man both to b-elieve lies, and tell them ; and sometimes also to invent 

An.xiety for the future time, disposetli men to inquire into the cause.? of 
thing-s ; because the knowledge of them inaketh men the better able to 
order the present to their best advaiit.age. 

Cnriosity, or love of the Itnowledge of causes, draw.s a man from the con- 
sideration of the effect, to seek the cause ; and again, the cause of that cause ; 
till of necessity he must come to this thought at la.st, ilrat there is some cause, 
whereof tliere j.s no former cau.se, but is eternal ; which is it men call God, 
So that it is impossible to make any profound inquiry into natural causes, with- 
out being inclined thereby to believe there is one God eternal ; though they 
cannot Imveany idea of Him in their mind, answerable to Hi.s' nature, F or a« 
a man that is born blind, heaiiingnien talk of warming themselves by the fire, 
and ijeing brought to warm hiinself by the same, may easily conceive, and 
..Iw . assure himself, there is somewhat there, which men call “fire,” and is lire 

cause of the heat he feels ; but cannot imagine what it i.s like ; nor have an 
idea of it in his mind, such as they have that see it : .so also by the visible 
things in tliis world, and their admirable order, a man may conceive there is a. 
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cause of them, which men call God ; and yet not have an idea ov image of 
Him ill his mind. 

And they that make little or no inquiiy into the natural causes of things, 
yet from the fear that proceeds from the ignorance itself, of what it is that 
hath the power to do them much good or harm, are inclined to suppose, 
and feign unto themselves, several kinds of powers invisible ; and to stand 
in awe' of their own imaginations ; and in time of distress to invoke them ; 
as also in the time of an expected good success, to give them thanks ; mak- 
ing the creatures of their own fancy, their gods. By which means it hath 
come to pass, that from the innumerable variety of fancy, men have created 
in the world innumerable sorts of gods. And this fear of things invisible, 
is tlie natural seed of that, which eveiy one in himself calleth religion : and 
in them that worship, or fear that power otherwise than they do, super- 
stition. 

And this seed of religion, having been observed by many ; some of those 
that have observed it, have been inclined thereby to nourish, dress, and 
form it into laws ; and to add to it of their own invention, any opinion of 
the causes of futm-e events, by which they thought they should be best able 
to govern others, and rahlce unto themselves the greatest use of their ^ 
powers. ^ 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Religion. 

Seeing there are no signs, nor fruit of “ religion,” but in man only ; thcsre 
is' no cause to doubt, but that the seed of “ religion ” is also only in man ; and 
consisteth in some peculiar quality, or at least in some eminent degree 
thereof, not to be found in any other living creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of man, to be inquisitive into the 
causes of the events they see, some more, some less ; but all men so much, 
as to be curious in the search of the causes of their own good and evil 
fortune. 

Secondly, upon the sight of anything that hath a beginning, to think also 
it- had a cause, which determined, the same to begin, then when it did, 
rather than sooner or later. 

Thirdly, >yhere.as there is no other felicity of beasts, but the enjoying of 
their quotidian food, ease, and lusts ; as having little or no foresight of the 
time to come, for want of observation, and memory of the order, conse- 
quence, and dependence of the things they see; man observeth how one 
event hath been produced by another ; and remembereth in them antece- 
dence and consequence; and when he cannot assure himself of the true 
causes of thing.s, (for the causes of good and evil fortune for the most part 
are invisible,) he supposc.s causes of them, either such as his own fancy 
suggesteth ; or trusteth the authority of other men, such as he thinks to be 
his friends, and wiser than himself. 

The two. first make anxiety. For being assured that there be cause.s of 
all things that have arrived hitherto, or shall an-ive hereafter, it is im- 
possible for a man, who contimialiy errdeavoureth to secure himself against 
the evil he fears, and procure the good he desireth, not to be in a perpetual 
solicitude of the time to come ; so that every man, especially those that are 
over-provident, are in a state like to that of Prometheus. P'or as 
Proinetheus, -^vhich, interpreted, is' “the prudent man,” was bound to the 
hill Caucasus, a place of large prospect, vyhere an eagle feeding on his liver, 
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devoured in the day, as much as was repaired in the niglit : so that man, 
which looks too far before him in, the care of future time^ hath his heart all 
the day long gnawed on by fear of death, poverty, or other calamity, and 
has no repose, nor pause of his anxiety, but in sleep. 

7’his perpetual fear, always accompanying manktml in the ignorance of 
causes, as it were in the dark, must needs liaveior object something. Am! 
therefore wiien there is nothing to be seen, there is noUiingto accuse, either 
of their good or evil fortune, but some “ power,” or agent “ invisible,” in 
tvhich sense perhap.s it was,Almt some of the old poets said, that the gotis 
were at first created by human fear; which spoken of the gods, that is to 
s.ay, of the many gods of the Gentiles, is very true. Hut the acknowledging 
of one God, eternal, infinite, and omnipotent, may more easily Ijc derivefl, 
from the desire men have to know the causes of natural hodie.s, and their 
several virtues and operations, than from the fe.ar of what was to befall 
them in time to come. For he that from any effect he seeth come to pass, 
should reason to the next and immediate cause thereof, and from thence to 
the cause of tliat cause, and plunge himself profoundly in the pursuit of 
causes, shall at last come to this, that there must be, as even the heathen 
philosophers confessed, one first mover ; that is, a first and an eternal 
cause of all things, which is that which men mean by the name of God, and 
all tliis without thought of their fortune ; the solicitude whereof both in- 
clines to fear, and hinders them from the search of the causes of other things, 
and thereby giv'es occa.sion of feigning of as many gods as there be men tliat 
feign them. 

And for the matter or substance of the invisible agents so fancied, tliey 
could not by natural cogitation fall upon any other conceit, hut that it was 
the same with that of the soul of man ; and tliat the -soul of man was of 
the .same substance with that which appeareth in a dream to one that 
sleepeth ; or in a looking-glass, to one that is awake ; which, men not 
knowing that such apparitions are nothing else^but creatures of the fancy, 
think to be real and external substances, and therefore call them ghosts ; as 
the Latins called them imagines and umbra:, and thought them spirits, that 
is, thin aerial bodies, and those invisible agents which they feared to be like 
them, save that they appear and vanish when they please. But the 
opinion that such spirits were incorporeal, or immaterial, could never enter 
into the mind of any man by nature; because, though men may put 
together words of contradictory signification, as “spirit,” and “incor- 
poreal,” yet they can never have the imagination of anything answering to, 
them : and therefore, men that by their own meditation arrive to the 
acknowledgment ol one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, chose 
rather to confess lie is incomprehensible, and above tlieir unrlcrstancling, 
than to define Ilis nature by “spirit incorporeal,” and then confess their 
definition to be unintelligible ; oi*, if they give Flim such a title, it is not 
“ dogmatically” tvitli intention to make the divine nature understood ; but 
“ piously,” to honour him with attributes, of significations as remote as 
they can from the grossness of bodies visible. 

Then for the way by which they think these invisible agents wrought 
tlieir effects ; that is to say, what immediate causes they used, in bringing 
things to pass, men that know not what it is that we call “causing,” that 
is, ahnosi all men, have no otlier nrle to gue.ss by, but by observing and 
remembering what they have seen to precede the like effect at some other 
time, or times before, without seeing between the antecedent and .subsequent 
event, any dependence or connection at all : and therefore from the like 
things past, they expect the like things to come ; and hope for good or evil 
luck, superstitiously, from things that have no part at all in the causiirg of 
if. as the Athenians did for their war at Lepanto, demand another 
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riaonnio ; the Pompeian faction for their war in Africa, another Scipio ; 
and others have done in divers other occasions since. In like manner they 
attribute their fortune to a stander-by, to a lucky or unlucky place, to words 
spoken, especially if the name of God be amongst them ; as charming and 
conjuring, the-liturgy of witches j inasmuch as to believe, they have power 
to turn a stone into bread, bread into a man, or anything into anything. 

Thirdly, for the worship which naturally men exhibit to powers invisible, 
it can be no othei-, but such expressions of their reverence, as they would 
use towards men ; gifts, petitions, thanks, subnrission of body, considerate 
addresses, sober behaviour, premeditated words, swearing, that is, assuring 
(.)ue another of their promises, by invoking them. Teyoiid that reason 
suggesteth nothing; but leaves them either to x'est there ; or for farther 
ceremonies, to rely on those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 

Lastly, concerning how these invisible powers declare to men the things 
which shall hereafter come to pass, especially concerning their good or evil 
fortune in general, or good or ill success in any particular* vmdertaking, men 
are naturally at a stand ; save that using to conjecture of the time to come, 
by the time past, they are vei*y apt, not only to take casual tilings, after one 
or two encounters, for prognostics of the like encounter ever after, but also 
to believe the like prognostics from other men, of whom they have once 
conceived a good opinion. 

And in these four things, opinion of ghosts, ignorance cr? second causes, 
devotion towards what men fear, and taking of things casual for prognos- 
tics, consisteth the natural seed of “ religion ; ” which by reason of the 
different fancies, judgments, and passions of several men, hath grown up 
into ceremonies so different, that those which are used by one man, are for 
the most pari; ridiculous to another. , 

For these seeds have received culture from two sorts of men. One sort 
have been they that have nourished and ordered them, according to their 
oyvn invention. The other have done , it, by God’s commandment and 
direction : but both sorts have done it, with a purpose to make those men 
that relied on them, the more apt to obedience, laws, peace, charity, and civil 
society. So that the religion of the former sort is a part of human politics; 
and teachetir part of the duty which earthly kings require of their subjects. 
And the religion of the latter sort is divine politics ; and containeth 
precepts to those that have )dclded themselves subjects in. the kingdom of 
God,_ Of the former sort vvere all the founders of commonwealths, and the 
lawgivers of the Gentiles ; of the latter sort, were Abraham, Moses, and 
our blessed Saviour ; by whom have been dei*ived unto us the laws of the 
kingdom of God. 

And for that jrart of religion, which consisteth in opinions concerning 
the nature of powers invisible, thei*e is almost nothing that has a name, 
that has not been esteemed amOng.st the Gentiles, in one place or aiiGiher, 
a god, or clevil ; or by their poets feigned to be inaniinated, inhabited, or 
pos.se.ssed by some spirit or other. 

The unformed matter of the world, was a god by the name of Chao.s, 

nic heaven, the ocean, the planets, the fire, the earth, the winds, M'ere 
so many gods. ' , , 

Men, women, a bird, a crocodile, a calf, a dog, a snake, an onion, a 
leek, were deified. Besides that, they filled almost all places witii spirits 
called “ demons ; ” the plains, with Tan and Panises, or Satyrs; the woods, 
with Fauns, and Nymphs ; the sea, with Tritons, and other Nymphs ; 
every river and fountain, with a ghost of. his name, and with Nymphs; 
every house with its Lares,” or familiars ; every man with his “Genius ; ” 
hell with ghosts, and spiritual officers, as Cliaron, Cerberu.s, and the Furies ; 
and in the night-time, all places ^Yith “larvm,” '‘lemiires,” ghosts of men 
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dccGased, and n whole Icingdoni of fairies and bugbears- They have also 
ascribed divinity, arid built temples dp mere accidents and qualities; such 
as arc time, night, day, peace, concord, love, contention, virtue, honf)ur, 
health, rust, fever, and the like ; which when they prayed for, or against, 
they irrayed to, as if tliere were ghosts of those names hanging over tlieir 
heads, and letting fall, or withholding that good or evil, for or against 
which they prayed. They invoked also their own wit, by the name of 
Muses ; their own ignorance, by the name of Fortune ; their own liusts by 
Iho name of Cupid; their own rage, by the name of Furies; their own 
privy members, by the name of Priapus ; and attributed their pollutions to 
Incubi and Succuba; : insomuch as there was nothing, which a poet could 
introduce as a person in his iroem, which they did not make either a ‘ ‘ god,” 
or a “devil.” 

The same authors of the religion of the Gentiles, observing the secmid 
ground for religion, which is men’s ignorance of causes ; and thereby their 
aptness to attribute their fortune to causes, on which there was no depend- 
ence at all apparent, took occasion to obtrude on their ignorance, instead of 
second causes, a kind of second and ministerial gods ; ascribing the cause 
of iecimdiiy to Venus ; the cause of arts, to Apollo ; of subtlety and craft, 
to Mercury ; of tempests and storms, to /Eolus ; and of other effects, to other 
gods ; iisipomucli as "there was amongst the heathen almost as great variety 
of gods as of btrsiiRiSS. 

And to the worship, w'hich naturally men conceived fit to be used towards 
their gods, namely, oblations, prayers, thanks, and the rest formerly named ; 
the same legislators of the Gentiles have added their images, both in pic- 
ture and sculpture ; that the more ignorant sort, that is to say, the most 
part or generality of the people, tliinking the gods for whose representation 
they were made, were really included, and as it were housed w'ithin them, 
might so much the more stand in fear of them : and endowed them with 
lands, and houses, and officers, and revenues, set apart from all other 
human uses ; that is, consecrated, and made holy to those their idols ; as 
caverns, groves, woods, mountains, .and whole islands ; and have attributed 
to them, not only the shapes, .some of men, some of beasts, .some of monsters ; 
but also the faculties and passions of men .and beasts : as sense, speech, 
sex', lust, generation, and this not only by mixing one with another, to 
propagate the kind of gods, but also by mixing with men and women, to 
beget mongrel gods, and but inmates of heaven, as Bacchus, tiercules, and 
others ; besides anger, revenge, and other passions, of living creatures, and 
the actions proceeding from them, as fraud, theft, adultery, sodomy, and any 
vice tiiat may be taken for .an clfecfc of power, or a cause of pleasure ; and 
all such vices, as amongst men are taken to lie against law, rather than 
against honour. 

" Lasil}’-, to the prognostics of time to come ; which are naturally but con- 
jectures upon experience of time past; and snpernaturally, divine re- 
velation; the same authors of the religion of the Gentiles, partly upon pre- 
tended experience, partly upon pretended revelation, have added imm- 
merable other superstitious ways of divination ; and made men believe they 
should iind their fortunes, sometimes in the ambiguous or senseless answers 
of the priests at Delphi, Delos, Ammon, and other famous oracles ; which 
answers •were made ambiguous by design, to own the event both ways ; or 
absurd, by the intoxicating vapour of the place, which is very frequent in 
suljdmrous caverns : sometimes in the leaves of the Sybils ; of whose pro- 
phecies, like those perhaps of Nostradamus (for the fragments now extant 
seem to be the invention of later times), there were some books in reimta- 
tion in the time of the Roman Republic : sometimes in the insignificant 
speeches of madmen, .supposed’ to be possessed with a divine spirit, which 
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possession they called enthusiasm ; and these kinds of foretelling events were 
accounted theomancy, or prophecy : sometimes in the aspect of the stars at 
their nativity ; which was called horoscopy, and esteemed a part ef 
judiciary astrology : sometimes in their own hopes and fears, called 
thumomancy, or presage : sometimes in the prediction of witches, that pre- 
tended conference with the dead : which is called necromancy, conjuring, and 
witchcraft ; and is but juggling and confederate knavery : sometimes in the 
casual flight or feeding of birds ; called augury : sometimes in the entrails 
of a sacrificed beast; which was “ amspicina ; ” sometimes in dreams; 
sometimes in croaking of ravens, or chattering of birds ; sometimes in the 
lineaments of the face ; which was called metoposcopy ; or by palmistry in 
the lines of the hand; in casual words, caIled“omina sometimes in 
monsters, or unusual accidents; as eclipses, comets, rare meteors, earth- 
quakes, inundations, uncouth births, and the like, which they called “ por- 
tenta,” and ‘‘ ostenta,” because they thought them to portend or foreshow 
some great calamity to come ; sometimes, in mere lottery, as cross and pile, 
counting holes in a sieve ; dipping of verses in Homer, and Virgil ; and in- 
numerable other such vain conceits. So easy are men to be drawxr to 
believe anything, from such men as have gotten credit vdth them ; and can 
witli gentleness and dexterity take hold of their fear and ignorance. 

And therefore the first founders and legislators of commojjwealths 
among the Gentiles, whose ends were only to keep the p-;ople in obedience 
and peace, have in all jDlaces taken care ; first, to imprint in their minds a 
belief, that those precepts -which they gave concerning religion, might not 
be thought to proceed from their own device, but from the dictates of some 
god, or other spirit ; or else that they themselves were of a higher nature 
than mere mortals, that their- laws might the more easily be received : so 
Nuina Pompilius pretended to receive the ceremonies he instituted amongst 
the Romans, from the nymph Egeria : and the first king and founder of 
the kingdom of Peru, pretended himself and his wife to be the children of 
the Sun ; and Mahomet, to set up his new religion, pretended to have con- 
ferences with the Holy Ghost, in form of a dove. Secondly, they have had 
a care to make it believed, that the same things were displeasing to the 
gods which were forbidden by the laws. Thirdly, to prescribe ceremonies, 
supplications, sacrifices, and festivals, by -which they were to believe, the 
anger of the gods might he appeased ; and that ill success in war, great con- 
tagions of sickness, earthquakes, and each man’s private misery, came from 
the anger of the gods, and their anger from the neglect of their worship, 
or the for-getting or- mistalcing some point of the ceremonies required. 
And though amongst the ancient Romans, men rvere not forbidden to deny 
that which in the poets is written of the pains and pleasures after this life ; 
wdiich divers of great authority and gi-avily in that state have in their 
harangues openly derided ; yet that beltef was always more cheri.shed than 
the contrary.; 

And by these, and such other institutions, they obtained in order to their 
end, which was the peace of the commonwealth, that the common people 
in their misfortunesj laying the fault on neglect, or error in their ceremonies, 
or on their own disobedience to the law.s, were the less apt, to mutiny 
against their governors ; and being entertained with the pomp'and pastime 
of festivals, and public games, made in honour of the gods, I'l ceded noth ing 
else but bread to keep them from discontent, murmuring, and connuo- 
tion against the state. And therefore the Romans, that had conquered the 
gr-eatest part of the then known world, made no scruple of tolerating any 
religion whatsoever in the city of Rome itself ; unless it had something in 
it that could not consist with tlieir civil government ; nor do we read that 
any religion was there forbidden, but that of the Jews ; who, being the 
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peculiar kingdom of God, thought it unlawful to acknowledge siihjocuon 
to any mortal king or state whatsoever. And thus you see hotv the religion 
of the Gentiles was part of their policy, . 

But where God Himself, !by supernatural revelation, planted religion ; 
there He also made to Himself a peculiar kingdom ; and gave laws not only 
of Irehaviour towards Himself, but also towards one anoilier ; and thereby 
in the kingdom of God, the policy, and law’s civil, are a part of religion ; 
and therefore the distinction of temporal and spiritual domination," liatlr 
there no place. It is tme that God is king of all the earth ; yet may He he 
king of a peculiar and chosen nation. For thei-e is no more incongruity 
therein, than that he that hath the general command of the whole army, 
should have withal a peculiar regiment, or company of his own. God is 
king of all the earth by His power ; hut of His chosen people He is king by 
covenant But to speak more largely of the kingdom of God, both l>y 
nature and covenant, I have in the following discourse assigned another 
place (chapter XXXV.). 

From the propagation of religion, it is not bal’d to understand the causes 
of the resolution of the same into its fiiat seeds, or principle-s; which are 
only an opinion of a deity, and powers invisible and supernatural ; that 
can never be so abolished out of human nature, but that new religions may 
again bt made Jp spring out of them, by the culture of such men as for 
such purpose are :n reputation. 

For seeing all formed religion, is founded at first upon the faith wdiich 
a multitude hath in some one person, whom they believe not only to be a 
wise man, and to labour to procure their happiness, but also to be a holy 
man, to whom God Himself vouchsafeth to declare His w’ill supernaturally ; 
it followeth necessarily, when they that have the government of religion, 
.shall come to have either the wisdom of those men, their sincerity, or their 
love sn.spected ; or when they shall be unable to show any probable token 
of divine revelation ; that the religion which they desire to uphold, must 
be suspected likewise ; and, without the fear of tlie civil sword, contra- 
dicted and rejected. 

That which taketh away the reputation of wisdom, in him that formeth 
a religion, or acldeth to it when it is already formed, is the enjoining of a 
belief of contradictories ; for both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly 
be true ; and therefore to enjoin the belief of them, is an argument of 
ignorance ; which detects the author in that ; and discredits him in all 
things else he shall propound as from revelation supernatural ; which 
revelation a man may indeed have of many things above, but of nothing 
against natitrai reason. 

'fhat which taketh away the reputation of sincerity, is the doing or .saying 
of such things, ns appear to be signs, that what they require other men to 
believe is not believed by themselves ; all whicli doings or saying-s are 
tlierefore called scandalous, because they he stumbling-blocks, that make 
men to fall in the way of religion} as injustice, cruelty, profaneness, 
avarice, and luxury. For who can' believe that he that doth ordinarily 
.such actions as proceed from any of these roots, believcth there is any .such 
invisible porver to be feared, as he affrighteth other men withal for lesser 
faults?; 

That which taketh away the reputation of love, is the being detected , of 
jni vate ends ; as when the belief they require of others, conduceth or sccmeili 
to conduce to the acquiring of dominion, riches, dignity, or secure pleasure, 
to themselves only, or specially. For that which men reap benefit by to 
themselves, they are thought to do for their own sakes, and not for love of 
others. 

Lastly, the testimony that men can render of divine calling, can be no 
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other than the operation of miracles; or true prophecy, which also is 
a miracle ; or extraordinary felicity. And thei'eforc, to those points of re- 
ligion, which have been received from them that did such miracles ; those 
that are added by such as approve not their calling by sonic miracle, 
obtain no greater belief than what the custom and laws of the places, in 
which they be educated, have wrought into them. For as in natural things, 
men of judgment requhe natural signs and arguments ; so in supernatural 
things, they require signs supernatural, ’which are miracles, before they 
consent inwardly, and from their hearts. 

All which causes of the weakening of men’s faith, do manifestly appear 
in the examples following. First, we have the example of the children of 
Israel ; who when Moses, that had approved his calling to them by 
miracles, and by the happy conduct of them out of Egypt, was absent but 
forty days, revolted from the worship of the true God, recommended 
to them by him ; and setting up (Exod. xxxiii. i , 2) a golden calf for their 
god, relapsed into the idolatry of the Egyptians ; from whom they had been 
so lately delivered. And again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and that 
generation which had seen the great works of God in Israel (Judges ii. 11) 
were dead ; another generation arose, and seiwed Baal. So that miracles 
failing, faith also failed. 

Again, when the sons of Samuel (i Sam. viii. 3) being constituted oBy their 
father judges in Bersabee, received bribes, and judged unjustly, the people- 
of Israel refused any more to have God to be their king, in other manner 
than He was king of other people ; and therefore cried out to Samuel, to 
choose them a king after the manner of the nations. So that justice failing, 
faith also failed : insomuch, as they deposed their God from reigning over 
them. - 

. And whereas in the planting of Christian religion, the oracles ceased in 
all parts of the Roman empire, and. the number of Christians increased 
wonderfully every day, and in every place, by the preaching of the Apostles 
and Evangelists ; a great part of that success may reasonably be 
attributed to the contempt into which the priests of the Gentiles of that 
time had brought themselves by their, uncleanness, avarice, and juggling 
between princes. Also the religion of the Church of Rome, was partly for 
the same cause abolished in England, and many other parts of Christendom, 
insomuch, as the failing of virtue in the pastors, maketh faith fail in 
the people : and partly from bringing of the philosophy and doctrine of 
Aristotle into religion, by the schoolmen ; from whence there arose so many 
contradictions and absurdities, as brought the clergy into a reputation both 
of ignorance and of fraudulent intention ; and inclined people to revolt fronr 
them, either against the will of their own princes, as in France and 
Holland ; or with their will, as in England. 

Lastly, amongst the points by the Church of Rome declared nece.ssary for 
salvation, there be so many, manifestly to the advantage of the Pope, and 
of his spiritual subjects, residing in the territories of other Christian princes, 
tliat were it not for the mutual emulation of those princes, they might with- 
out war or trouble, exclude all foreign authority, as easily as it had been 
excluded in England. For who is there that does not see to whose benefit 
it conduceth, to have it believed thaf a king hath not his authority from 
Christ, unless a bishop eroum him ? That a king, if he be a priest, cannot 
marry ? That whether a prince be born in lawful marriage, or not, must be 
judged by authority from Rome? That subjects may be freed from their 
allegiance, if by the Court of Rome the king be judged an heretic. ? That 
a king, as Chilpcric of France, may be deposed by. a pope, as Pope 
Zacharjo for ny cause ; and his kingdom given to one of his subjects ? That 
the clergy and regulars, in what country soever, shall be exempt from 
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the jurisdiction of their king in cases criminal ? Or who docs not see, to 
wliosc profit redound the fees of private masses, and vales of purgatory; 
with other signs of private interest, enough to mortify the most, lively faith, 
if, as I said, iht; civil magistrate and custom did not more sustain, it, than 
any opinion they Itavo of the sanctity, wisdom, or probity of their tcachej-s ? 
80 that I may attribute all the changes of religion in the world to one an<,I 
the same cause ; and that is, unpleasing priests ; and those not only ranong-it 
Catholics, but even in that Church that hath presumed most of reformauon. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

0 /I/jc Natural Condition of ManUml as concerning their Felicity 
and Misery. 

Naturk hath made men so equal, in the faculticts of the body and ‘mind ; as 
that though there be found one man sometimes manifestly stronger in body, or 
of quicker mind than another, yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
between man and man, is not so considerable, as that one man can there- 
upon claj^n to himself any benefit, to which another may- not pretend, as 
well as he. _ For**a3 to the strength of body, the weakest has strength 
enough to kill the strongest, either by secret machination, or by confederacy 
with others, that are in the, same danger with himself. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, setting aside the arts grounded upon 
words, and especially that skill of proceeding upon general and infallible 
rules, called science ; which.very few have, and but in few things ; as being 
not a native faculty, born with us; nor attained, as prudence, while we look 
after somewhat else, I find .yet a gi-eater equality amongst men than- that 
of strength. For prudence is hut experience ; which equal time, equally 
bestows on all men, in tlio.se things they equally apply themselves unto; 
That which may perhaps make such equality incredible, is but a vain con- 
ceit of one’s own wisdom, which almost all men think they have in a 
greater degree than the vulgar ; that is, than all men but themselves, and a 
few others, whom by fame or for concurring with themselves, they approve. 
For such is the nature of men, that howsoever they may ackno-wledge many 
others to be more witty, or more eloquent, or more learned ; yet they will 
hardly believe there be many so wise as themselves ; for they see their own 
wit at hand, and other men’s at a distance. But this proveth rather that 
men are in that point equal, than unequal. For there is not ordinarily a 
greater sign of the equal distribution of anylliing, than that every man is 
contented with his share. 

From this equality of ability, ariseth equality of hope in the attaining of 
our ends. And therefore if any two men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they camiot both enjoy, they become enemies ; and in the way 
to their end, which is principally their own conservation, and sometimes 
their delectation only, endeavour. to destroy or subdue one another. And. 
from hence it comes to pass, that where an invader hath no more to fear 
than another man’s single power } if one plant, sow, build, or possess a con- 
venient seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared with 
forces united, to dispossess and'.deprive him, not only of the fruit of his 
labour, but also of his life or liberty. And the invader again is in the like 
danger of another. ^ 

And from this diffidence of. one another, there is no way for any man. to 
secure himself, so reasonable, as anticipation ; that is, by force, or wiles, to 
master the persons of all men he can, so long, till he see no other power 
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great enough to endanger him ; and this is no more than his own conscrva?- 
tion rcquircth, and is generally allowed. Also because there be some, that 
taking pleasure in contemplating their own power in the acts of conquest, 
which they pursue farther than their security requires ; if others, that other- 
wise would be glad to be at ease within modest bounds, should not by 
invasion increase their power, they would not be able, long time, by stand- 
ing only on their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, such augmenta- 
tion of dominion over men being necessary to a man’s conservation, it 
ought to be allowed him. 

Again, men have ]io pleasure, but on the contrary a great deal of grief, 
in keeping company, where there is no power able to overawe them all. 
For every man looketh that his companion should value him, at the same 
rate he .sets upon hiin.self : and upon all sign.s of contempt, or undervaluing, 
naturally endeavours, as far as he dares, (which amongst them that, have no 
common power to keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy 
each other,) to extort a greater value from his contemners, by dam.age ; and 
from othe'rs, by the example. 

So that in the nature of man, we find three principal causes of quarrel. 
First, conqjetition ; secondly, diffidence j thirdly, glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for gain ; the second, for safety ; and the 
third, for reputation. The fir'st use violence, to make themselves i:yji.sters of 
other men’s persons, wives, children, and cattle ; the itecond, to defend 
them ; the third, for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different opinion, 
and any other sign of undeiwalue, either direct in fheir persons, or by 
reflection in their kindred, their friends, thek nation, their profession, or 
their name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the^time men live without a common 
power to keep them all in awe, they’are in that condition which is called 
war ; and such a war, as is of every man, against every man. For war” 
consisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting ; but in a tract of time, 
wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently known : and therefore 
the notion of “time” is to be considered in thS- nature of war, as it is in 
the nature of weather. For as the nature'-pf foul weather lieth mot in a 
shower or two of rain, but in an inclination 'thereto of many days together; 
so the nature of war consisteth not in actual fighting, but in the known 
disposition thereto during all the^ time there is no assurance to the contrary. 
All other time is “peace.” 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where every man 
is enemy to every man, the same is consequent to the time wherein men live 
without other security than what their own strength and their own invention 
shall furnish them withal. In such condition there is no place for indu.stry, 
because the fruit thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture of the 
earth ; no navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported by 
sea ; no commodious building ; no dnstniments of moving and removing 
such things as require much force; no knowledge of the face of the earth y 
no account of time ; no arts ; no letters ; no society ; and, which is rvorst 
of all, continuallfear and danger of violent death ; and the life of man, soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man, that has not v/ell weighed these things, 
that Nature should thus dissociate, and render men apt to ^invade and de- 
stroy one another ; and he may therefore, not trusting to this inference, 
made from the passions, desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by ex- 
perience. Let him therefore consider with himself, when taking a journey, 
he arms himself, and seeks to go well accompanied ; when going to sleep, 
he locks his doors \ when even in his house, he locks his chests ; and this 
- when he knows there be laws, and public office) s, armed, to revenge all 
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injuries sliall be done him ; what opinion he has of his fellow-subjects, when 
he rides armed; of his fellow-citizens, tvhen he locks his doors; and of 
his children and servants, when he loclcs his chests. Does he not there 
as much accu-se mankind by his actions as I do by my words ? But neither 
of u.s accuse man’s nature in it. The desires and other passions of man are 
in themselves no sin. No more are the actions that proceed from those 
passions, till they know a law that forbids them ; which till laws be made 
they cannot know, nor can any law' be made till they have agreed upon 
the person that shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought there was never sucli a time nor condi- 
tion of war ns this ; and I believe it was never generally so, over all the 
world, but there are many places where they live so now'. Tor the savage 
people in many places of America, except the government of small families, 
the concord wdiereof dependeth on natural lust, have no government at all, 
and live at this day in that brutish manner, as I said before. Howsoever, 
it may be perceived w'hat manner of life there would be, where there wore 
no common pow'er to fear, by the manner of life which men that have for- 
merly lived under a peaceful government, use to degenerate into in a civil war. 

But though there had never been any time, wherein particular men were 
in a condition of war one against another ; yet in all times, kings, and 
persons of sovereign authority, because of their independency, are in 
continual ’fealousies^ and in the .state and posture of gladiators ; having their 
weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on one another ; that is, their forts, 
gaifisoiis, and guns Hpon the frontiers of their kingdoms ; and continual 
spies upon their neighbours ; which is a posture of war. But because they 
uphold thereby the industry of their subjects ; there does not follow from 
it that misery .which accompanies the liberty of particular men. 

To this war of every man, against every man, this also is consequent; 
that nothing vcan be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, have there no place, ’Where there is no common power, there is 
no law : where no law, no injustice. Force and fraud, are in war the two 
cardinal virtues. Justice and injustice are none of the faculties neitlier of 
the body nor mind. If they were, they might be in a man that were alone 
in the world, as well as his senses, and passions. They are qualities that 
relate to men in society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the same 
condition, that '“there be no propriety, no dominion, no “mine” and 
“ thine ’^^istinct ; but only thatjto be every man’s, that he can get ; and for 
90 long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the ill condition, which 
man by mere nature is actually placed in ; though with a possibility to 
come out of it, consisting partly in the passioms, partly in his reason. 

The passions that incline men to peace, are fear of death ; desire of such 
things as are necessary to commodious living ; and a hope by their industry 
to obtain them. And reason suggesteth convenient articles of peace, upon 
which men may be draw'n to agreement. These articles are they which 
otherwise are called the Laws of Nature : whereof I shall speak more par- 
ticularly, in the two following chapters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the First and Second Natural La-ws^ and of Contracts. 

“ Ti^e right of Nature,” which writers commonly call jus natnrale, is the 
liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as he will himself, for the 
prescrvaiion of his own nature ; that is to say, of his own life ; and conse- 
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queatlyj of doing anything, which in his own judgment and reason ho shall 
conceive to be the aptest means thereunto. 

By “liberty,” is understood, according to the proper signification of the 
word, the absence of external impediments : which impediments may oft 
take away part of a man’s power to do what he would ; but cannot hinder 
him from using the power left him, according as his judgment and reason 
shall dictate to him. 

A “ law of Nature,” lex naturalis, is a precept or general rule, found out 
by reason, by which a man is forbidden to do that which is destructive of 
his life, or talceth away the means of preserving the same ; and to omit 
that, by which he thinketh it maybe best preserved. For though they 
that speak of this subject, use to confound jtis and /tw, right ” and 
“ law : ” yet they ought to lie distinguished ; because “ right,” consisteth 
in liberty to do, or to forbear; whereas “law,” detennineth and bindeth 
to one of them ; so that law and right differ as much as obligation and 
liberty ; whicli in one and the same matter are inconsistent. 

And because the condition of man, as hath been declared iai the precedent 
chapter, is a condition of war of every one against every one ; in which case 
every one is governed by his own reason ; and there is nothing he can make 
use of, that may not be a help unto him, in preserving his life against his 
enemies; it followeth, that in such a condition, every man has g, right to 
everything ; even to one another’s body. And therefore, as long as this 
' natural right of every roan to everything endureth, there can be no security 
' to any man, how strong or wise soever he be, of living out the time, which 
Nature ordinarily alloweth men to live. And consequently it is a precept, 

I or general ntle of reason, “that every man ought to endeavour peace, as 
far as he has hope of obtaining it ; and when he cannot obtain it, that he 
may seek, and use, all helps, and advantages of war.” The first branch of 
which rule, containeth the first, and fundamental law of Nature; which is, 
“to seek peace, and follow it.” The second, the sum of the right of 
Nature : which is, “ by all means we can, to defend ourselves.” 

From this fundamental law of Nature, t)y which men are commanded to 
endeavour peace, is derived this second law ; “that a man be willing, when 
others are so too, as far-forth, as for peace, and defence of himself shall 
think it necessary, to lay down this right to all tlnngs ; and be contented 
with so much liberty against other men, as he would allow other men 
agaiirst himself.” For as long as every man holdeth this right, of doing 
anything he liketh ; so long are all men in the condition of war. But if 
other men will not lay down their right, as well as he ; then there is no 
reason for any one to divest himself of his : for that were to expose himself 
to prey, which no man is bound to, rather than to di.spose himself to peace. 
This is that law of the Gospel ; “ whatsoever you require that others should 
do to you, that do ye to them.” And that law of all men, UH fieri 

nonDis,alterincfcceris, 

To “ lay down ” a man’s “ right” to anything, is to “divest ” himself of 
the “ liberty,” of hindering another of the benefit of his own right to the 
same. For he that renounceth, or passeth away his right, givetli not to any 
other man a right which he had not before ; because there is nothing to 
which every man had not right by Nature: but only standeth out of his 
way, that he may enjoy his own original right, without hindrance from 
him ; not without hindrance from another. So that the effect which 
recloundeth to one man, by another man’s defect of right, is but so much 
diminution of impediments to the use of his own right original. 

Right is laid aside, either by simply renouncing it ; or by transferring it 
to another. By “ simply renouncing ; when he cares not to whom the 
benefit thereof redoundeth. By “ transferring ; ” when he mtendeth the 
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benefit thereof to some certain person or persons. And when a man hath in 
either manner abandoned, or granted away his right ; then is lie said to be 
“obliged,” or “bound,” not to hinder those, to whom such right is 
granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it : and that he “ ought,” and it is 
his “duly,” not to make void that voluntary act of his own: aird that such 
hindrance is “injustice,” and “injury,” as being sine jure; the right being- 
before renounced, or transfeiTcrl So that “injury,” or “ injustice,” in the 
controversies of the -rvorld, is somewhat like to that, which in the dis- 
putations of scholars is called “absurdity.” For as it is there called an 
absurdity, to contradict what one maintained in the beginning : so in the 
world it is called injustice and injury voluntarily to undo that from the 
beginning he had voluntarily done. The way by which a man either simply 
renounceth, or transferreth his right, is a declaration, or signification, by 
some voluntary and sufficient sign, or signs, that he doth so renounce, or 
transfer ; or hath so renounced, or transferred the same, to Mm that accepteth 
it. And these signs are either words only, or actions only ; or, as it happeneth 
most often, both words and actions. And the same are the “bonds,” by 
which men are bound, and obliged : bonds, that have their strength, not 
from their own nature, for nothing is more easily broken than a man’s 
word, but from fear of some e-vil consequence upon the rapture. 

Whensoever a man transferreth his right, or renounceth it, it is either in 
consideration of a«me right reciprocally transferred to himself ; or for some 
other good he bopeth for thereby. For it is a voluntary act ; and . of the 
voluntary acts of every man, the object is some “ good to himself.” And 
therefore there be some rights, which no man can be understood by 
anyHwords, or other signs, to have abandoned or transferred. As first 
a man cannot lay down the right of resisting them that assault him by 
force, to take away his life ; because he cannot be understood to aim 
thereby at any good to himself. The same may be said of wounds, and 
chains, and imprisonment ; both because there is no benefit consequent to 
such patience 5 as there is to the patience of suffering another to be 
wounded, or imprisoned ; as also because a man cannot tell, when he seeth 
men proceed against him by violence, whether they intend his death or not. 
And lastly the motive and end for which this renouncing, and transferring of 
right is introduced, is nothing else but the security of a man’s person, in his 
life, and in the means of so pre.serving life, as not to be -weary of it. And 
therefore if a man bywords, or other signs, seem to despoil himself of the 
end, for which those signs were intended j he is not to be understood as if 
he meant it, or that it -was hi.s will ; but that he was ignorant of how such 
words and actions were to be interpreted. 

The mutual transferring of right, is that which men call “ contract.” 

There is difference between transferring of right to the thing; and trans- 
ferring, or tradition, that is delivery of the thing itself. For die thing may 
he delivered together with the translation of the right ; as in bupng and 
selling \idth ready money ; or exchange of goods, or lands ; and it may be 
delivered some lime after. 

Again, one of the contractors may deliver the thing contracted for on his 
part, and leave the other to perform his part at some determinate time after, 
and in the meantime be trusted ; and tlienthe contract on his part is called 
“ pact,” or “ covenant : ” or both parts may contract now, to perform here- 
after ; in which cases, he that Is to perform in time to come, being trasted, 
his performance is called “keeping of promise,” or faith ; and the failing 
of perfoi-mance, if it be voluntary, “ violation of faith.” 

When the transferring of right, is not mutual : but one of the parties 
transferreth, in hope to gain thereby friendship, or service from another, or 
from his friends; or in hope to gain the reputation of charify, or inag« 
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imniraity, or to deliver his mind from the pain of compassion ; or in hope 
of reward in heaven ; this is not contract, but “ gift,” “ free gift,” “ grace,” 
whicli words signify one and the same thing. 

Signs of contract, are either “ express, ” or “by inference.” Express, are 
words spoken with understanding of what they signify ; and such words are 
either of the time “present,” or ‘‘past ; ” as, “I give,” “ I grant,” “I have 
given,” “I have granted,” “I will that this be yours •” or of the future, as, 
“I will give,” “I will grant; ’’which words of the future are called 
“promise.” 

Signs by inference are sometimes the consequence of words ; sometimes 
the consequence of silence ; sometimes the consequence of actions ; some- 
times the consequence of forbearing an action : and generally a sign by in- 
ference, of any contract, is whatsoever sufficiently argues the will of the 
contractor. 

Words alone, if they be of the time to come, and contain a bare promise, 
are an insufficient sign of a free gift, and therefore not obligatory. For if 
they be of the time to come, as “ to-mon-ow I will give,” they are a sign I 
have not given yet, and consequently that my right is not transferred, but 
remaineth till I transfer it by some other act. But if the words be of the 
time present, or past, as, “I have given,” or, “ do give to be delivered to- 
morrow,” then is my to-morrow’s right given, away to-day ; and ^at by the 
virtue of the words, though there were no other argumeffi of my will. And 
there is a great difference in the signification of these words, volo hoc timni 
esse eras, and eras dabo ; that is, between •will that this be thine to- 
morrow,” and, “ I will give it thee to-morrow for the word “ I will,” in 
the former manner of speech, signifies an.^act of the will present ; but in the 
latter, it signifies a promise of an act of the will to come : and thei-efore the 
former words, being of the present, transfer a future right ; the latter, that 
be of the future, transfer nothing. But if there be other signs of the will 
to transfer a right, besides words, then, though the gift be free, yet may the 
right be understood to pass by words of the future : as if a man propound 
a prize to him that comes first to the end of a race, the gift is free j and 
though the words be of the future, yet the right passeth ; for if he would 
not have his words so be understood, he should not have let them run. 

In contracts, the right passeth, not only where the words are of the time 
present, or past, but also where they are of the future ; because all contract 
is mutual translation, or change of right ; and therefore he that prorniseth 
only, because he hath already received the benefit for which he prorniseth, 
is to be understood as if he intended the right should pass : for unless he 
had been content to have his words so understood, the other would not have 
perfonned his part first. And for that cause, in buying and selling, and 
other acts of contracts, a promise is equivalent to a covenant ; and therefore 
obligatory. 

He that performeth first in the case of a contract, is said to “merit ” that 
which he is to receive by the performance of the other ; and he hath it as 
“due.” Also when a prize is propounded to many, "which is to be given 
to him only that winneth ; or money is thrown amongst many, to be 
enjoyed by them that catch it ; though this be a free gift ; yet so to win, or 
so to catch, is to *‘ merit,” and to have it as “due.” For the right is 
transferred in the; propounding of the prize, and in throwing down the 
money ; though it be not determined to whom, but by the event of the con- 
tention. But there is between these two sorts of merit, this difference, tliat 
in contract, I merit by virtue of my own power, and the contractor’s need ; 
but in this case of free gift, I am enabled to merit only by the benigni ty of 
the giver : in contract, I merit at the contmetor’s hand that he .sluaikl depart 
with his right ; in this case of gift, I merit not that the giver should part 
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with his right ; but that when he has parted with it, it should be mine, rather 
than another's. And this I think to be the meaning of that distinction of 
the schools, between vicrilum congriii^ and mcrilum condigni. For God 
Almighty, having promised Paradise to those men, hoodwinked with carnal 
desires, that can walk through this -world, according to the precepts and 
limits pa-escribed by Him ; they say, he that shall so walk, shall merit Para- 
dise ex eong?'Uo. But because no man can demand a right to it, by his own 
righteonsness, or any other power in himself, but by the free grace of God 
only ; they say, no man can merit Paradise ex condigno. This I say, i think 
is the meaning of that distinction ; but because disputers do not agree upon 
the signification of their own terms of art, longer than it serves their turn; 
I will not affirm anything of their meaning: only this I say; when a gift is 
given indefinitely, as a prize to be contended for, he that winneth moriteih, 
and may claim the prize as due. 

If a convenant be made, wherein neither of the parties perform presently, 
but trust .one another ; in the condition of mere nature, rvhich is a condition 
of war of every man against every man, upon any reasonable suspicion, it 
is void ; but if there be a con)mon power set over them both, with right 
and force sufficient to compel performance, it is not void. For he that per- 
fonnethjfirst, has no assurance the other will perform after ; because the 
bonds ot words !"'e too weak to bridle men’s ambition, avarice, anger, and 
other passions, without the fear of some coercive j^owex ; which in the con- 
dition of mere nature, where all men are equal, and judges of the justness 
of their own fears, cannot possibly be supposed. And therefore he ivhich 
performeth first, does but betray himself to his enemy ; contrary to the 
right, he can never abandon, of defending his life and meatis of living. 

But in a civil estate, where there is a power set up to constrain those that 
wo-uld otherwise violate their faith, that fear is no more reasonable, and 
for that cause, he which by the covenant is to perform first, is obliged so 
to do. 

The cause of fear, which maketh such a covenant invalid, must be always 
something arising after the covenant made ; as some ne-vv fact, or other sign 
of the wdll not to perform ; else it cannot make the covenant void, For 
that which could not hinder a man from promising, ought not to be 
admitted as a hindrance of performing. 

He that transfei-reth any right, transferreth the means of enjoying it, as 
far as lieth in his power. As he that selleth land, is understood to transfer 
the herbage, and whatsoever grows upon it ; nor can he that sells a mill 
turn away the stream that drives it. And they that give to a man the 
right of government in sovereignty, are understood to give him the right of 
levying money to maintain soldiers ; and of appointing magistrates for the 
administration of justice. ' 

To make covenants w'itli brute beasts, is impossible ; because not under- 
standing our speech, they understand not, nor accept of any translation of 
I'ight ; nor can translate any right to another : and without mutual accepta- 
tion, there is no covenant. 

To make covenant wnth God, is impossible, but by mediation of such as 
God speaketh to, either by revelation supernatural, or by His lieutenants 
that govern under Him, and in His name : for otherwise -\ve know* not 
whether our covenants be accepted, or not. And therefore they that vow 
anything contraiy to any law of Nature, vow in vain ; as being a thing un- 
just to iiay such vow'. And if it be a thing commanded by the law of 
Nature, it is not the vow, but the law that binds them. 

The matter, or subject of a covenant, is always something that falleth 
under deliberation ; for to covenant is an act of the -udll ; that is to say, an 
act, and the last act of deliberation ; and is therefore always understood to 
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be something to come; and which is judged possible for him that cove* 
nanteth to perform. 

And therefore, to promise that which is known to be impossible, is no 
covenant. But if that prove impossible afterwards, which before was 
thought possible, the covenant is valid, and bindeth, though not to the 
thing itself, yet to the value ; or, 4f that also be impossible, to the unfeigned 
endeavour of performing as much as is possible : for to more no man can 
be obliged. 

Men are freed of their covenants two ways : by performing, or by hieing 
forgiven. For performance is the natural end of obligation ; and for- 
giveness the restitution of liberty ; as being a retransferring of that right, 
in which the obligation consisted. 

Covenants entered into by fear, in the condition of mere nature, are 
obligatory. For example, if I covenant to pay a ransom, or service for my 
life, to an enemy, I am bound by it, for it is a contract, wherein one 
receiveth the benefit of life ; the other is to receive money, or service for 
it ; and consequently, where no other law, as in the condition of mere 
nature, forbiddeth the performance, the covenant is valid. Therefore 
prisoners of war, if trusted with the payment of their ransom, are obliged 
to pay it : and if a w'eaker prince make a disadvantageous peace with a 
.stronger, for fear, he is bound to keep it ; unless, as hath^een sai^. before, 
there ariseth some new and just cause of fear, to renew the vvar. And even 
in commonwealths, if I lie forced to redeem myself from a thief by 
promising him money, I am bound to pay it, till the civil law discharge me. 
For whatsoever I may lawfully do without obligation, the same I may law- 
fully covenant to do through fear, and what I lawfully covenant, I cannot 
lawfully break. 

A former covenant makes void a later. Fora man that hath passed away 
his right to one man to-day, hath it not to pass to-morrow to another, and 
therefore tire later promise passeth no right, but is null. 

A covenant not to defend myself from force, by force, is always void. 
For, as I have shown before, no man can transfer, or lay down his right to 
.save himself from death, wounds, and imprisonment, the*avoiding whereof 
is the only end of laying down any right ; and therefore the promise of not 
resisting force, in no covenant transferreth any right, nor is obliging. For 
though a man m-ay covenant thus, “ unless I do so, or so, kill me,” he can- 
not covenant thus, “unless I do so, or so, I will not resist you when you 
come to kill me.” Forman by nature chooseth the lesser evil, %vhich is 
danger of death in resisting, rather than the gi’eater, which is certain and 
present death in not resisting. And this is granted to be true by all men, 
in that they lead criminals to execution and prison, with armed men, not- 
withstanding that such criminals have consented to the law by which they 
are condemned. 

A covenant to accuse oneself, without assurance of pardon, is likewise 
invalid. For in the condition of nature, where every man is judge, there is 
no place for accusation : and in the civil state, the accusation is followed 
with punishment ; which being force, a man i.s not obliged not to rc.sj.st. 
The same i.s also true of the .accusation of those by whose condemnation a 
man falls into miseiy ; as of a father, mfc, or benefactor. For the testi- 
mony of such an accuser, if it be not willingly given, is presumed to l.ie 
corrupted by nature, and therefore not to be received : and where a man’s 
estimony is not to be credited, he is not bound to give it. Also accusa- 
tions upon torture, are not to be reputed as testimonies. For torture is to 
be used but as means of conjecture and light, in the further examination 
and search of truth ; and what is in that case confessed, Icndeth to the ease 
of him that is tortured, not to the informing of the torturer.^, and therefore 
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ought not to liave the credit of a sufficient testimony ; for whether he 
deliver himself by true or false accusation, he does it by the right of pre- 
serving his own life. 

The force of words being, as I have formerly noted, too weak to hold 
men to the performance of their covenants ; there are in man’s nature but 
Uvo imaginable Iielps to strengthen it. Anti those are either a fern- of t]ie 
consequence of breaking their word, or a glory or pride in appearing not to 
need to break it. This latter is a generosity too rarely found to be pre- 
sumed on, especially in the pursuei's of wealth, command, or sensual 
I)leasure, which are the greatest part of mankind. The passion to be reckoned 
upon is fear ; whereof there be two very general objects ; one, the power of 
spirits invisiltle ; the other, the power of those men they ahall therein 
offend. Of ihe.se two, though the fonner be the greater power, yet the fear 
of the latter is commonly the-greater fear. The fear of the former is in 
every man his own religion, which hath place in the nature of man before 
civil society. The latter hath not so, at least not place enough to keep 
men to .their promises ; because in the condition of mere nature, tlie 
inequality of power is not discerned, but by the event of battle. So that 
before the time of civil society, or hi the interruption thereof by war, there 
is nothing can strengthen a covenant of peace agreed on, against the 
temptati'Sfl.s of ajtarico, ambition, lust, or other .strong desire, but the fear 
of that invisible power, which they every one worship as God, and fear as 
a revenger of their perfidy. All therefore that can he done between two 
men not subject to civil power, is to put one another to swear by the God 
hefeareth, which “.swearing,” or “ oath,” is “a form of .speech, added to 
a promise ; by which he that promiseth, signifieth, that unless he perform, 
he renounceth the mercy of his God, or calleth to Him for vengeance on 
himself.” Such was the heathen form, “ Let Jupiter kill me else, as I kill 
this beast,” So is our form, “ I shall do thus, and thus, so help me God.” 
And this, with the rites and ceremonies, which every one iiseth in his own 
religion, that the fear of breaking faith might be the greater. 

By this it appears, that aii oath taken according to any other form, or 
rite, than his that sw'-eareth, is in vain ; and no oath : and that there is no 
swearing by anything which the swearer thinks not God. For though men 
have sometimes used to swear by their kings, for fear, or flattery ; yet they 
would have it thereby understood, they attributed to them divine honour. 
And that swearing unnecessarily by God, is but profaning of His name ; 
and swearing by other things, as men do in common discourse, i.s not 
swearing, but an impious custom, gotten by too much veliemence of 
talking. 

It appears also, that the oath adds nothing to the obligation. For a 
covenant, if lawful, binds in the sight of God, without the oath, as much 
as witli it : if unlawful, bindeth not at all ; though it be confirmed wiUi 
an oath. , ■ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Of ether Laws of Nature. 

From that law of Nature, by which we are obliged to transfer to another, 
such rights, as being retained, hinder the peace of mankind, there followelh 
a third ; which is this, “ that men perform their covenants made without 
which, covenants are in vain, and but empty words ; and the right of all 
men to all things remaining, we are still in the condition of war. 
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And in Inis law of Nature consistetli the fountain and original of 
“justice.” For where no covenant hath preceded, there hath no right 
been transferred, and every man has right to everything ; and consequently, 
no action can lie unjust. But when a covenant is made, then to break it is 
“unjust;” and the definition of “injustice,” is no other than “the not 
performance of covenant.” And whatsoever is not unjust, is “ just.” 

But because covenairts of mutual trust, where there is a fear of not per- 
formance on either part, as hath been said in the former chapter, are invalid ; 
though the original of justice be the making of covenants ; yet injustice 
actually there can benone, till the cause of such fear be taken away ; which 
while men are in the natural condition of war, cannot be done. Therefore 
before (he names of just and xmjust can have place, there must be some 
coercive power, to compel men equally to the performance of their covenants, 
by the terror of some punishment, greater than the benefit they expect by 
the breach of their covenant ; and to make good that propriety, which by 
mutual contract men acquire, in recompense of the universal right they 
aliandon ; and such power there is none before the erection of a common- 
wealth. And this is also to be gathered out of the ordinary definition of 
justice in the schools : for they say, that “justice is the constant will of 
giving to every niian his own.” And therefore where there is no “ own,” 
that is no propriety, there is no injustice ; and where there is coercive 
power erected, that is, where there is no commonw'ealtl'T,' there is no pro- 
priety ; all men having right to all things : therefore where there is no 
commonwealth, there nothing is unjust. So that the nature of justice, Con- 
sisted! in keeping of valid covenants ; but the validity of covenants begins 
not but with the constitution of a civil power, sufficient to compel men to 
keep them; and then it is also that propriety begins. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no such thing as justice ; and 
sometimes also with his tongue ; seriously alleging, that every man’s 
conservation, and contentment, being committed to his own care, there 
could be no reason why every man might not do what he thought conduced 
thereunto ; and therefore also to make, or not make ; keep, or irot keep 
covenants, was not against reason, when it conduced to one’s benefit. He 
does not therein deny, that there be covenants ; and that they are some- 
times broken, sometimes kept ; and that such breach of them may be 
called injustice, and the observance of them justice ; but he questioneth, 
whether injustice, taking away the fear of God, for the same fool hath said 
in his heart there is iro God, may not sometimes stand with that reason, 
which dictateth to every man his own good ; and particularly then, when it 
conduceth to such a benefit, as shall put a man in a condition to neglect 
not only the dispraise, and revilings, but ahso the power of other men. The 
kingdom of God is gotten by violence ; but what if it could he gotten liy 
unjust violence ? were it against reason so to get it, when it is impossible to 
receive hurt by it ? and if it be not against reason, it is not against justice ; 
or else justice is not to be approved for good. From such reasoning as 
this, successful wickedness hath obtained the name of virtue ; and some 
that in all other things have disallowed the violation of faith ; yet have 
allowed it, when it is for the getting of a kingdom. And the heathen that 
believed that Saturn was deposed "by his son Jupiter, believed nevertheless 
the same Jupiter to be the avenger of injustice ; somewhat like to a piece 
of law in Coke’s “Commentaries on Littleton;” xvhere he says, if the 
right heir of the crown be attainted of treason ; yet the crown shall descend 
to him, and eo instants the attainder be void : from which instances a man 
will be' very prone to infer, that when the heir aptparent of a kingdom 
shall kill him that is in possession, though his father ; you may call it 
injustice, or by what other name you will ; yet it can never be against 
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reason, seeing all the volunfcii'y actions of men tend to llte benefit of them- 
selves; and those actions are most reasonable, that cojidtice most to their 
ends. This .speciou.s reasoning is nevertheless false. 

For the question is not of promises nmtual, where there is no .security of 
performance on either side ; as when there is no civil power eveesed over the 
parlies promising; for such promises are no covenants ; Imt eiliitr where 
one of the ])finies has performed already; or where there a jvnver to 
make him jjcrfonn ; there is the question whether it be against vea“,(.iii, that 
i.s, against the benefit of the other to perform, or not. And I say it is not 
against rea.son. For the manife-station Whereof, we arc to consider; fir.-.t, 
that when a man doilt a thing, which notwithstanding anything can be 
foreseen and reckoned on, tendeth to llis own de.struction, howsoever .some 
accident which he could not expect, arriving may turn it to his benciii ; \mt 
such events do not make it reasonably or wisely done. Secondly, that in a 
condition of wav, wherein every man to every man, for want of a common 
power to keep them all in awe, is an enemy, there is no man who can hone 
by his own strength, or wit, to defend himself from de.struction, without 
the heljj of confederate.s ; where every one e.xpects the same defence hj’- the 
confederation, that any one ebse does ; and therefore he n'liicli dedare.s he 
thinks it^^-eason to deceive those that help him, cati in reason expect no 
other means of ^Sfety than what can be had from his own .single power. 
He therefore tliat breaketh his covenant, and conse<juent]y declareth that 
he thinks he may with reason do so, cannot be received into any society, 
that unite themselves for peace and defence, but by the en-or of them that 
receive him ; nor when lie is received, be retained in it, wdthoul seeing the 
danger of their error ; which errors a man cannot i-easonably reckon upon 
as the means of his security ; and therefore if he he left, or cast out of 
society, he perisheth ; and if he live in society, it is by the errors of other 
men, which he could not foresee, nor reckon upon; and consequently 
against the reason of his oreservation ; and so, as all men that contribute 
not to his destruction, forbear him only out of ignorance of what is good for 
themselves. ■ 

As for the instance of gaining the .secure and perpetual felicity of heaven, 
by any way, it is frivolous : there being but one way imaginable ; and that ' 
is not breaking, but keeping of covenant. 

And for the other instance of attaining sovereignty by rebellion ; it is 
manifest, that though the event follow, yet because it cannot reasonably be 
expected, but rather the contrary ; and because by gaining it .so, others are 
taught to gain the same in like manner, the attempt thereof is against 
reason. Justice therefore, that is to say, keeping of covenant, is a rule of 
rea.son, by which we arc forbidden to do anything destructive to our life ; 
and consequently a law of Nature. 

There be some that proceed further; ami will not have the law of Nature 
to be those rules which conduce to the preservation of man's life on earth ; 
but to the atiaining of an eternal felicity after death ; to which they think 
the breach of government may conduce; and consequently be just and 
reasonable ; such are they that "think it a work of merit to kill, or depo.se, or 
rebelagainst the sovereign power constituted over them by their own consent. 
But because there is no natural knowledge of man’s estate after death; much 
less of the reward tiiat is then to be given to breach of faith ; but only a belief 
grounded upon other men’s sayiirg, that they know it supevnaturally, or that 
they know those that knew them, that knew others, that knew it siqjenia- 
turally ; breach of faith cannot be called a precept of reason, or nature. 

Others, that allow fora law of Nature the keeping of faith, do neverthe- 
le.'.s make exception of certain persons ; as heretics, and such as use not to 
perform their covenant to others : and this also is against reason, For if 
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any Hiull; of a man be sufficient to discbarge our covenant made ; tlie sanje 
ouglit in reason to have been suflicient to have hindered the making of it. 

Tire names of just, and unjust, when they are attributed to men, signify 
one thing ; and when they are attributed to actions, another, \\dien 
they are attributed to men, they signify conformity, or inconformity of 
manners, to reason. But when they are attributed to actioii-s they 
signify the conformity or inconformity to reason, not of manners or 
manner of life, but of particular actions. A just man, therefore, is he 
that taketh all the care he can that his actions may be all just, and. an 
unjust man is he that neglecteth it. And such men are more often in our 
language styled by the names of righteous and unrighteous than just and 
unjust, though the meaning be the same. Therefore, a righteous man does 
not; lose that title by one or a few unjust actions that proceed from sudden 
passion or mistake of things or persons ; nor does an unrighteous man lose 
his character for such actions as he does, or forbears to do, for fear, because 
his will is not framed by the justice, but by the apparent benefit of rvhat he 
is to do. That which gives to human actions the relish of justice is a cer- 
tain nobleness or gallantness of courage, rarely found, by which a man 
scorns to be beholden, for the contentment of his life, to fraud or bretich of 
promise. This justice of the manners is that which is meant, wl^pj^-e justice 
is called a virtue, and injustice a vice. 

But the justice of actions denominates men, not just, but “ guiltless 
and the injustice of the same, which is also called injury, gives them but 
the name of ‘'^guilty.” 

Again, the injustice of manners is the disposition or aptitude to do in- 
jury ; and is injustice before it proceeds to act, and without supposing any 
individual person injured. But the injustice of an action, that is to say in- 
jury, supposetli an individual person injured, namely, him to whom the 
covenant was made ; and therefore many times the injury is received by 
one man when the damage redoundeth to another. As when the master 
commandeth his servant to give money to a stranger : if it be not done, the 
injury is done to the master, whom he had before covenanted to obey j but 
the damage redoundeth to the stranger, to whom he had no obligation, and 
therefore could not injure him. And so also in commonwealths. Private men 
may remit to one another their debts, but not robberies or other violences, 
whereby they are endamaged, because the detaining of debt is an injury to 
themselves, but robbery and violence are injmdes to the person of the 
commonwealth.. 

Whatsoever is done to a man, conformable to his own will signified to the 
dooi^ is no injury to him. .For if he that doeth it, hath not passed away his 
original right to do what he plea.se, by some antecedent covenant, there is 
no breach of covenant ; and therefore no injury done him. And if he have, 
then his will to have; it done being signified, is a rrdease of that covenant; 
and so again there is no injury done him. 

Justice of actions, is by writers divided into “ commutative,”aiKl " dis- 
tributive and the former they .say consistetli in proportion arithmetical; 
the latter hi prupoition geometrical. Gonnmitative, therefore, they place in 
ihc equality of v.ilue of the things contracted for ; and distributive, in the 
distribution of equal benefit, to men of equal merit. As if it were injustice 
to sell dearer than we buy ; or to give more to a man than he merits. The 
value of all things contracted for,, is measured by the appetite of the con- 
tractors; and tlicrcfore the just value is that which they be contented 
to give. And merit, besides that which is by covenant, where the per- 
formance on one part, meritetii llie performance of the other part , and falls 
under justice commutative, not distributive, is not due by justice ; but is re- 
warded of grace only. And tlierefore this distinction, in the sense wherein 
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il. usulli u> be cxpouiicied, is not right. To speak properly, coimnulative 
justice is the justice of a contractor ; that is, a peifonnsnce of eovenur.t, 
in Inlying ain.1 stalling ; hiring, and letting to hire ; lending, at;d l.iorrowing j 
exchanging, bartering, and other acts of contract. 

And distributive justice, tin; justice of an arbitrator ; that is to sa)’-, the 
act of defining what is just. Wiioreiii, being trusted by tliem that make him 
arbitrator, if he perfonn his trust, lie is said to distribute to every man Ins 
own : and this is indeed ju.d dislribption, and may be called, though 
improperly, distributive justice ; but more properly ecpiity ; ivhicli also is a 
law of Nature, as shall be shown in due place. 

As justice depenclelli on antecedent cov'cnant; so does gnxtitufle ’’ 
depend on antecedent grace; that is to .say, antecedent free gift: and is the 
fourth law of Nature; which maybe conceived in this form, “that a man 
w’hich receivetli benefit from another of mei'e grace, endeavour that he which 
givetliit, have no reasonable cause to repent him ofliis good will.'’ Tor no 
man giveth, but with intention of good to him.self; because gift is 
voluntary; and of all voluntary acts, the object is to every man his own 
good; of which if men see they shall be frustrated, there will he na 
begiiming of benevolence, or trust, nor consequently of mutual help; nor 
of reconciliation of one man to another; and therefore tliey are to remain 
still in tSft condifiou of “war,” which is contrary to the first .and funda- 
mental law of Nature, which commandeth men to “.seek peace,” The 
breach of this law, is called “ ingratitude,” and hath the same relation to 
grace that injustice hath to obligation by covenant. 

A fifth law of Nature, is “complaisance: ” that is to say, “that eveiy 
man strive to accommodate himself to the rest,” For the understanding 
whereof, we may consider, that there is in men’s aptness to society, a diversity 
of nature, rising from their div'ersity of affections ; not unlihe to that we 
see in .stones brought together for building of an edifice. For a.s tiiat .stone 
which by the asperity, and irregulaidty of figure, takes more room from 
otliers than itself fills ; and for the hardness, cannot be easily made plain, 
and thereby hindereth the building, is by the builders cast away as; 
unprofitable and troublesome : so also, a man that by asperity of nature, 
will strive to retain thosc^ things which to himself are fuipevfluons, and to 
othem nece-ssaiy ; and for the stubbornness of his passions, cannot be cor- 
rected, is to be left, or cast out of society, as cumbersome thereunto. For 
seeing every man, not only by right, but also by necessity of nature, is 
supposed to endeavour all he can, to obtain that which is necessary for his 
conservation ; he that shall oppose himself against it, for things supevfiuous, 
is guilty of the war that thereupon is to follow ; and therefore doth that 
which is contrary to tliefimdamcmal law of Nature, which commruHlelb “to 
seek peace,” The observers of this law, may be called “sociable,” the 
Latins c.t. 11 them cD7}iniodi; the continry, “stubborn,” “ insociable, " 
“froward,” “intractable.” 

A sixth law of Nature is thi.s, “ that upon caution of the future time, a 
man ought to pardon the offences past of them that repenting, desire il.” 
For “pardon ” is nothing but granting of peace; which though granted to 
them that pei'severe in their hostility, be not peace, but fear ; yet not 
granted to tliem that give caution of the future time, is sign of an arer.sirm 
to peace ; and therefore contrary to the law of Nature. 

A seventh is, “ that in revenges,” that is, retribution of evil for evil, 
‘ ‘ men look not at the greatness of the evil past, but the greatness of the 
good to follow.” Whereby we are forbidden to inflict punishment with any 
other design, than for coixection of the offender, or direction of others. For 
this law is consequent to the next before it, that commandeth pardon, ui^pn 
security of the future time. Besides, revenge, without respect to llio 
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example and profit to come, is a triumph or glorying in the hurt of another, 
teniling to no end ; for the end is always somewhat to come ; and glorying 
to no end, is vain-glory, and contrary to reason, and to hurt without reason, 
tendeth to the introduction of war j: which is against the law of Nature; 
and is commonly styled by the name of “ cruelty. ” ' 

And because all signs of hatred) or contempt, provoke to fight ; insomuch 
as most men choose rather to hazard their life than not to be revenged ; we 
may in the eighth place, for a law of Nature, set down this precept, “that 
no man by deed, word, countenance,' or gesture, declare hatred or contempt 
of another.” The breach of which law is commonly called “ contumely.” 

The question who is the better man, has no place in the condition of 
mere nature ; where, as has been shown before, all men are equal. The 
inequality that now is, has been introduced by the laws civil. I know that 
Aristotle in the first book of his “ Politics,” for a foundation of his doctrine, 
maketh men by nature, some more worthy to command, meaning the wiser 
sort, such as he thought himself tb be for his philosophy ; others to serve, 
meaning those that had strong bodies, but were not philosophers as he ; as 
if master and servant were not introduced by consent of men, but by dif- 
ference of wit ; which is not only against reason, but also against e.xperi- 
ence. For there are very few so foolish, that had not rather govern 
themselves than be governed by others : nor when the yidse in**leir own 
conceit, contend by force with them who distrust their own wisdom, do 
they always, or often, or almost at any time, get the victory. If Nature 
therefore have made men equal, that equality is to be acknowledged ; or if 
Nature have made men unequal ; yet because men that think themselves 
equal, will not enter into conditions of peace, but upon equal temis, such 
equality must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of Nature, I 
put this, “ that every man acknowledge another for his equal by nature.” 
The breach of this precept is “ pride.” 

On this law dependeth another, “ that at the entrance into conditions of 
peace, no man require to- reserve to himself any right which he is not con- 
tent should be reserved to every one of the rest.” As it is necessary for all 
men that seek peace to lay down certain rights of nature ; that is to say, 
not to have liberty to do all they list : so is it necessary for man’s life to 
retain some, as right to govern their own bodies ; enjoy air, water, motion, 
ways to go from place to place ; and all things else, without which a man 
cannot live, or not live well. If in this case, at the making of peace, men 
require I'or themselves that which they would not have to be granted to 
others, they do contrary to the precedent law, that comniandeth the 
acknowledgment of natural equality, and therefore also against the law of 
Nature. The observers of this law are those we call “modest,” and the 
breakers “ arrogant ” men. The Greeks call the violation of this law 
Tr'Xeove^ia ; that is, a desire of more than their share. 

Also if “ a man be trusted to judge between man and man,” it is a 
precept of the law of Nature, “ that he deal equally between them.” For 
without that, the controversies of men cannot be determined but by war. 
lie therefore that is partial in judgment, doth what in him lies, to deter 
men from the use of judges and arbitrators ; and consequently, against the 
fundamental law of Nature, is the cau.se of war. 

Tire observance of this law, from the equal distribution to each man, of 
that which in reason belongetli to him, is called “ equity,” and as I have 
said before, distributive justice : the violation, “ acception of persons,” 
TpocrwvdkTj^ia. 

And from this followeth another law, “ that such things as cannot be 
divided, be enjoyed in common, if it can be ; and if the quantity of the 
thing permit, without stint j otherwise proportionably to the number of 
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d-hem that have right." For otherwise the dustrihution is unequal^ and 
contrary to equity. ■ V q . ; . 

Ihit some things there be that can neither be divided nor enjoyed in com- 
mon. Then, the law of Nature, which prescribcth equity, requireth “ tliat 
the entire right, or else, making the use alternate, the first possession, be 
determined by lot." For equal distribution is of the law of Nature, and 
other means of equal distribution cannot be imagined. 

Of “ lots ” there be two sorts, “arbitrary," and “natural.” Arbitrary 
is that M'hich is agreed on by the competitors: natural, is either “primo- 
geniture,” which the Greeks call cXijpouoidd, which signifies “ given by lot,” 
or “ first seizure. ” 

And therefore those things which cannot be enjoyed in common, nor 
divided, ought to be adjudged to the first possessor; and in some cases to 
the first born, as acquired % lot. 

It is also a law of Natui’e, “that all men that mediate peace, be allowed 
safe conduct.” For the law that commandeth peace, as the end, com- 
raandeth intercession, as the “ means ; ” and to intercession the means is 
safe conduct. 

And because, though men be never so willing to observe these laws, there 
may nevertheless arise questions concerning a man's action ; first, whether 
it were f|;^pe, or not done ; secondly, if done, •whether against the law, or 
not against the S^v ; the former whereof, is called a question “of fact 
the latter a question “ of right,” therefore unless the parties to the question 
covenant mutually to stand to the sentence of another, they are as far 
from peace as ever. This other to whose sentence they submit is 
called an “arbitrator.” And therefore it is of the law of Nature, “that 
they that are at controversy, submit their right to the judgment of an 
arbitrator. ’ 

And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order to his own 
benefit, no man is a fit arbitrator in bis own cause ; and if he were never 
so fit; yet equity allowing to each party equal benefit, if one be adrnitted to 
be judge, the other is to be admitted also ; and so the controversy, that is, 
the cause of war, remains against the law of Nature. 

For the same reason no man in any cause ought to be received for 
arbitrator, to whom greater, profit, or honour, or pleasure apparently- 
ariseth out of the victory of one party than of the other : for he hath taken, 
though an unavoidable bribe, yet a bribe ; and no man can be obliged to 
trust him. And thus also the controversy, and the condition of war 
reinaineth, contrary to the law of Nature. 

And ill a controversy of “ fact,” tlie judge being to give no more credit to 
one than to the other, if there be no other arguments, must give credit to 
a third ; or to a third and fourth ; or more; for else the question is unde- 
cided, and left to force, contrary to the law of Nature. 

These are the laws of Nature, dictating peace, for a means of the conser- 
vation of men in multitudes ; and wdiich only concern the doctrine of civil 
society. There be other things tending to the destruction of particular 
men ; as drunkenness, and all other parts of intemperance ; wliich may 
therefore also be reckoned amongst those things which the Ia-\v of Nature 
hath forbidden ; but are not necessary to be mcnlioneil, nor are pertinent 
enough to this place. 

And though this may seem too subtle a deduction of the laws of Nature, 
to be taken notice of by ail men; whereof the most part are too busy in 
getting food, and the rest too negligent to understand ; yet to leave all men 
inexcusable, they have been contracted into one easy sum, inteHigihle even 
to the meanest capacity ; and that is, ■“ Do not that to another, which thou 
wouldst not have done to thyself ; " w'hich showeth him that he has no 
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more to ao in learning the laws of Nature, but when weighing the actions 
of other men with his own, they seem, too heavy, he put them into the other 
part' of the balance, and his own into their place, that his own passions 
and self-love may add nothing to the weight; and then there is none of 
these laws of Nature that will not appear Unto him very reasonable. 

The laws of Nature oblige in foro interno ; that is to say, they bind to a 
desire tl:ey should take place : but in foro externo; that is, to the putting 
them in act, not always. For he that should be modest, and tractable, and 
perform all he promises, in such time and place where no man else should do 
so, should but make himself a prey to others, and procure his own certain 
ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws of Nature, which tend to Nature’s 
preservation. And again, he that having sufficient security, that others 
shall observe the same laws towards him, observes them not himself, 
seeketh not peace, but war; and consequently the destruction of his nature 
by violence. 

And whatsoever laws bind in forointerno, may be broken, not only by a 
fact contrary to the law, but also by a fact according to it, in case a man 
think it contrary. For though his action in this case be according to the 
law, yet his purpose was against the law ; which, where the obligation is 
in foro inierno, is a breach. 

The laws of Nature are immutable and eternal ; for injiM=*.ice, i'fi^atitude, 
arrogance, pride, iniquity, acception of persons, and the rest, can never be 
made lawhu. For it can never be that war shall preserve life, and peace 
destroy it. 

The same laws, because they oblige only to a desire and endeavour, I 
mean an unfeigned and constant endeavour, are easy to be observed. For 
in that they require nothing but endeavour, he that endeavoureth their 
performance, fulnlleth them ,* and he that fulfilleth the law, is just. 

And the science of them is the true and only moral philosophy. For 
moral philosophy is nothing else but the science of what is “good” and. 
“ evil,” in the conversation and society of mankind. “ Good ” and “ evil ” 
are names that signify our appetites, and aversions ; which in different 
tempers, customs, and doctrines of men, are different : and divers men, 
differ not only in their judgment, on the senses of what is pleasant and 
unpleasant to the taste, smell, hearing, touch, and sight ; but also of what 
is conformable or disagreeable to reason, in the actions of common life. 
Nay, the same man, in divers times, differs from himself ; and one time 
praiseth, that is, calleth good, what another time he di-spraiseth, and 
calleth evil : from whence arise disputes, controversies, and at last war. 
And therefore so long as a man is in the condition of mere nature, which is 
a condition of war, as private appetite is the measure of good and evil: 
and consequently all men agree on this, that peace is good, and Iberefore also 
the way or means of peace, which, as I have showed before, are “justice,” 
“gratitude,” “modesty,” “equity,” “mercy,” and the rest of the laws of 
Nature, are good; that is to say, “ moral virtues ; ” and their contrary 
“vices,” evil. Now the science of virtue and vice is moral philosophy; 
and therefore the true doctrine of the laws of Nature, is the true moral 
philosophy. But the writers of moral philosophy, though they acknowledge 
the same virtues and vices ; yet not seeing wherein consisted their good- 
ness ; nor that they come to be praised, as the means of peaceable, sociable, 
and comfortable living, place them in a mediocrity of passions : as if not 
the cause, but the degree of daring, made fortitude ; or not the cause, but 
the quantity of a gift, made liberality. 

These dictates of reason, men used to call by the name of laws, but im- 
properly : for they are but conclusions, or theorems concerning what con- 
duceth to the conservation and defence of themselves ; whereas law, 
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propei-ly,_ is the word of him that by right hath command over others. 
Eut yet if we consider the same theorems, as delivered in the word of 
God, that by right commandeth all things j then are they properly called 
laws.' 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Persons, Authors, and Things Personated, 

A PERSON is he, “whose words or actions are considered, either as his owili 
or as representing the words or actions of another man, or of any other 
thing, to whom they are attributed, whether truly or by fiction.” > 

When they are considered as his own, then is he called a “ naturaf 
person : ” and when they are considered as representing the words and 
actions of another, then is he a “feigned ” or “.artiScial person.” 

The word person is Latin: instead whereof the Greeks have vp6(Tuirou, 
which signifies the “face,” as persona in Latin signifies the ‘ ‘ disguise,” 
or “ outward appearance” of a man, counterfeited on the stage ; and some- 
times mc^ particularly that part of it, which disguiseth tire face, a.s a mask 
of vizaro: and^ifrom the stage, hath been translated to any representer of 
speech and action, as well in tribunals as theatres. So that a “person,” is 
the same that an “ actor ” is, both on the stage and in common conversa- 
tion ; and to “personate,” is to “act,” or “ represent” himself or another; 
and he that acteth anoUier, is said to bear his person, or act in his name j in 
which sense Cicero usethit where he says, Unus sustineo tres personas ; tnei, 
adversarii, et' judicis : I bear three persons : my own, my adversary’s, and 
the judge’s ; and is called in divers occasions, diversely ; as a “ representer,” 
or “ representative,” a “lieutenant,” a “ vicar,” an “ attorney,” a “ deputy,” 
a “ procurator,” an “ actor,” and the like. 

Of persons artificial, some have their words and actions “ owned ” by 
those whom they represent. And then the person is the “actor ; ” and he 
that owneth his words and actions, is the “author: ” in which case the 
actor acteth by authority. For that which in speaking of goods and 
possessions is called an ‘ ‘ owner, ” and in Latin domimis, in Greek ripm 
speaking of actions, is called author. And as the right of possession, is 
called dominion ; so the right of doing any action, is called ‘ ‘ aulhority. ” 
So that by authority, is always understood a right of doing any act ; and 
“ done by authority,” done by commis.sion, or licence from him whose right 
itfs. ■■ ■ ■ , ■ . 

From hence it followeth, that when the actor maketh a covenant by 
authority, he bindeth thereby the author, no less than if he had made it 
himself; and no less subjccteth him to all the consequences of the same. 
And therefore all that hath been said formerly (chap. xiv. ) of the nature of 
covenants between man and man m their natural capacity, is true also 
when they are made by their actors, representers, or procurators, that 
have authority from them, so far fortli as is in their commission, hut no 
further. 

And therefore he that maketh a covenant with the actor or representer, 
not knowing the authox-ity he hath, doth it at his own p-'iil. For no 
man is obliged by a covenant whereof he is not author ; nor consequently 
by a covenant made against or beside the authority he gave. 

WHren the actor doth anything against the law of Nature by command of 
the author, if he be obliged by former covenant to obey him, not he but 
the author breaketh the law of Nature ; for though the action be against the 
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law of Nature, yet it is not his : but contrarily, to refuse to do it, is against 
the law of Nature, that forbiddeth breach of covenant. 

And he that inaketh a covenant with the author by mediation of the 
actor, not knowing what authority he hath, but only takes his word, in case 
such authority be not made manifest unto him upon demand, is no longer 
obliged, for the covenant made with the author is not valid without his 
counter-assurance. But if he that so covenanteth knew beforehand he was 
to expect no other assurance than the actor’s word, then is the covenant 
valid, because the actor in this case maketh himself the author. And there- 
fore, as when the authority is evident, the covenant obligeth the author, not 
the actor ; so when the authority is feigned, it obligeth the actor only, there 
being no author but himself. 

There are few things that are incapable of being represented by fiction. 
Inanimate things, as a church, an hospital, a biidge, may be personated by 
a rector, master, or overseer. But things inanimate cannot be authors, nor 
therefore give authority to their actors ; yet the actors may have authority 
to procure their maintenance, given them by those that are owners or 
governors of those things. And therefore such things cannot be personated 
before there be some state of civil government. 

Likewise children, fools, and madmen, that have no use of reason, may 
be personated by guardians or curators ; but can be no authors,, that 
time, of any action done by them longer than, when they'^hall recover the 
use of reason, they shall judge the same reasonable. Yet during the folly, 
he that hath right of governing them may give authority to the guardian. 
But this again has no place but in a state civil, because before such estate 
there is no dominion of persons. 

An idol, or mere figment of the brain, may be personated, as were the 
gods of the heathen, which, by such officers as the slate appointed, were 
personated, and held possessions, and other goods and rights, which men 
from time to time dedicated and consecrated unto them. But idols cannot 
be authors, for an idol is nothing. The authority proceeded from the state ; 
and therefore, before introduction of civil government, the gods of the 
heathen could not be personated. 

The true God may be personated. As He was, first, by Moses; who 
governed the Israelites, that were not his, but God’s people, not in his 
own name, with hoc dicit Moses; but in God’s name, with hoc died 
Domimis, Secondly, by the Son of man, His own Son, our ble.ssed 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that came to reduce the Jews, and induce all nations 
into the kingdom of His Father, not as of Himself, but as sent from His 
Father. And thirdly, by the Holy Ghost or Comforter, speaking and work- 
ing in the Apostles ; which Holy Ghost was a Comforter that came not of 
Himself; but was sent, and proceeded from them both. 

A multitude of men are made “ one ” person, when they are by one man 
or one person represented ; so that it be done with the consent of every one 
of that multitude in particular. For it is the “ unity ” of the representer, 
not the “unity” of the represented, that maketh the person "one.” And 
it is the representer that beareth the person, and but one person : and 
“ unity ” cannot otherwise be understood in multitude. 

And because the multitude natumlly is not “ one,” but “many,’* they 
cannot be understood for one ; but many authors, of everything their 
representative saith, or doth in their name ; every man giving their com- 
mon represeiiter authority from himself in particular, and owning all the 
actions the representer doth, in case they give him authority without stint : 
otherwise, when they limit him in what and how far he shall represent 
them, none of them owneth moi-e than they gave him comniis.sion to act. 

„ And if the representative consist of many men, the voice of tlie greater 
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inimber must be considei-ed as the voice of them. all. For if the le.iscr 
nunii-ier pronounce, for example, in the affirmative, and lire greater in the 
negalivo, there will be negatives more than enough to destroy the affirma- 
tives ; and thereby tlie excess of negatives, standing uncontradicted, are the 
only voice the representative hath. 

And a representative of even number, especially when the number is not 
great, whereby the contradictory voices are oftentimes equal, is tliercrorc 
oftentimes mute and incapable of action. Yet in some cases contradictory 
voices equal in number may determine a question; as in condenmiug, or 
absolving, equality of votes, even in that they condemn not, do absolve ; 
but not on the contrary condemn, in that they absolve not. For when a 
cause is heard j not to condemn is to absolve : but on the contrary, to say 
that not absolving, is condemning, is not true. The like it" is in a 
deliberation of executing presently, or deferring till another time ; for 
when the voices are equal, the not decreeing execution is a decree of 
dilation. 

Or if the number be odd, as three or more, men or assemblies ; Avhereof 
every one has by a negative voice authority to take away the effect of all 
the affirmative voices of the rest, this number is no representaliive ; because 
by the diversity of opinions, and interests of men, it becomes oftentimes, 
and in greatest consequence, a mute person, and unapt, as for 

many things else, so for the government of a multitude, especially in time 
of war. 

Of authors there be two sorts. The first simply so called ; wliich I have 
before defined to be him, tJiat owneth the action of another simply. The 
second is he that owneth an action or covenant of another conditionally ; 
that is to say, he uiidertaketh to do it if the other doth it not at or befote a 
certain time. And these authors conditional, are generally called “sure- 
ties,” in luNxa., fidejitssores, and sponsms; and particularly for debt, /wA’J/ 
and for appearance before a judge, or magistrate, vades. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the CmiseSi Generation, and Definition of a Cominonwealtlu 

.The final cause, end, or design of men, who naturally love liberty, and 
dominion over others, in. the introduction of that restraint upon themselves, 
in which we see them live in commonwealths, is the foresight of their own 
preservation, and of a more contented life thereby; that is to sa.y, of 
getting themselves out from that miserable condition of war, which is 
necessarily consequent, as hath been shown in chapter xiii., to^he natural 
paissions of men, when there is no visible power to keep t^in’ m awe, and 
tie them by fear of punishment to the performance of their covenants, and 
obseiwation of those laws of Nature set down in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters, 

1- For the laws of Natui-e, as “justice,” “equity,” “modesty,” mercy,” 
and, in sum, “ doing to others, as vve would be done to,” of themselves, 
without the terror of some power, to cause them to be observed, are con- 
trary to our natural passions, that carry us to partiality, pride, revenge, and 
the like. And covenants, without the sword, are but words, and of no 
strength to secure a man at alk Therefore notwithstanding the laws of 
Nature, which everyone hath then kept, when he has the will to Iceep them, 
when he can do it safely, if there be no power erected, or not great enough 
for our security ; every man will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength 
and art, for caution against all other men. And in all places, whei-e men 
have lived by small families, to rob and spoil one another, has been a trade, 
and so far from being reputed against the law of Nature, that the greater 
spoils they gained, the greater was their honour ; and men observed no 
other laws therein, but the laws of honour ; that is, to abstain from cnielty, 
leaving to men their live.s, and instruments of husbandly. And as small 
families did then ; so now do cities and kingdoms, which are but greater 
families, for their own security, enlarge their dominions, upon all pretences 
of danger, and fear of invasion, or assistance that may be given to invaders, 
and endeavour as much as they can, to subdue, or weaken their neighbours, 
by open force and .secret arts, for want of other caution, justly; and are 
remembered for it in after ages with hononi’. 

Nor is it the joining together of a small number of men, that gives them 
this security ; because in small numbers, small additions on the one side or 
the other, make the advantage of strength so great, as is sufficient to carry 
the victory; and. therefore gives encouragement to an invasion. The 
multitude sufScient to confide in for our security, is not determined by any 
certain number, but by comparison with the enemy we fear ; and is then 
sufficient, when the odds of the enemy is not of so visible and conspicuous 
moment, to detennine the event of war, as to move him to attempt. 

And be there never so great; a multitude ; yet if their actions be directed 
according to their particular judgments and particular appetites, they can 
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expect thereby no defence, nor protection, neither against a common enemy, 
nor against the injuries of one another. For being distracted in opinions 
concerning the best use and application of their strength, they do not help 
but hinder one another ; and reduce their strength by mutual opposition to 
nothing : whereby they are easily, not only subdued by a very few th.at agree 
together ; hut also when there is no common enemy, they make war upon 
S' ■ eacii other, for their particular interests. For if we could suppose a great 

, multitude of men to consent in the obsen'ation of justice, and other laws of 

Nature, without a common porver to keep them’ all in awe ; we might as 
Well suppose all mankind to do the same ; and then there neither would be, 
nor need to be any civil government or commonwealth at all ; because tliere 
woirld be peace without subjection. 

Nor is it enough for the security, which men desire .should last all the 
time of their life, that, they be governed and directed by one judgment, for 
a limited time : as in one battle, or one war. For though they obtain a 
victory by their unanimous endeavour against a foreign enemy ; yet after- 
wards, when either they liave no common enemy, or he that by one part is 
- held for an enemy, is by another part held for a friend, (hey must needs by 

" the difference of their interests dissolve, and fall again into a war amongst 

themselves. " 

It is living creatures, as bees and ants, live sociably one 

with another, which are therefore by Aristotle numbered amongst political 
creatures ; and yet have no other direction, than their particular judgments 
and appetites ; nor speech, whereby one of them can signify to another, 
what he thinks expedient for the common benefit : and therefore some man 
may perhaps desire to know, why mankind cannot do the same. To which 
I answer, 

First, that men are continually in competition for honour and dignity, 
which these creatures are not ; and consequently amongst men there ariseth 
I on that ground, envy and hatred, and finally war ; but amongst these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the common good cliffereth not 
from the private ; and being by nature inclined to their private, they procure 
thereby the common benefit. But man, whose joy consisteth in comparing 
himself -with other men, can relish nothing but what is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not, as man, the use of reason, do 
not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration of their common 
business ; whereas amongst men, there are very many that think themselve.s 
wiser, and abler 10 govern the public, better than the rest ; and these strive 
to reform and innovate, one this way, another that way ; and thereby bring 
it into distraction and civil war. 

Fourthly, that these creatures, though tliey have some use of voice, in 
making known to one another their desires and other affections ; yet they 
want that art of words, by which some men can repre.scnt to othenv that 
which is good in the likeness of evil ; and evil in the likene.ss of good ; and 
augment or diminish the apparent greatness of good and evil ; discontenting 
men, and troubling their peace at their pleasure. 

Fifthly, irrational creatures cannot distinguish between “injury” and 
“damage ; ” and therefore as long as tliey.be at ease, they are not offended 
with their fellows ; whereas man is then most troublesome, when he is most 
at ease ; for then it is that he loves to show his wisdom, and control the 
actions of them that govern the commonwealth. 

Lastly, the agreement of these creatures is natural ; that of men is by 
\ covenant only, which is artificial : and therefore it is no wonder if there be 

.somewliat else required, besides covenant, to make their agreement constant 
and lasting; which is a common power, to keep them in awe, and to direct 
their actions to the common benefit. 
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The only way to erect such, a common power, as may be able to defend 
them from the invasion of foreigners, and the injuries of one another, and 
tlioreby to secure them in such sort, as that by their own industry, and Iiy 
the fruits of the earth, they may nourish themselves and live contentedly, is, 
to confer all their power and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly 
of men, that may reduce alT their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one 
will : which is as much as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of men, 
to bear their person ; and every one to own, and acknowledge himself to be 
author of whatsoever he that so bearetli their person, shall act, or cause to 
be acted, in those things which concern the common peace and safety ; and 
therein to submit their wills, every one to his will, and their judgments, to 
his judgment. This is more than consent, or concord j it is a real unity of 
them all, in one and the same person, made by covenant of every man with 
every man, in such manner, as if every man should say to every man, ‘ ‘ I 
authorize and give up my right of governing myself, to this man, or to this 
assembly of men, on this condition, that thou give up thy right to him, and 
authoi-ize all his actions in like mannei*.” This done, the multitude so 
united in One person is called a “commonwealth,” in Latin rz'mVar, This 
is the generation of that great “leviathan,” or rather, to speak more 
reverently, of that “mortal god,” to which -we owe under the “immortal 
God,” our peace and defence. For by this authority, giveQ j^ip t by every 
particular man in the commonwealth, he hath the use of^ much power 
and strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to per- 
form the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against their 
enemies abroad. And in him consisteth the essence of the commonwealth ; 
wliich, to define it, is “one person, of whose acts a great multitude, by 
mutual covenants one with another, have made themselves every one the 
author, to the end he may use the strength and means of them all, as he 
shall think expedient, for their peace and common defence.” 

And lie that carrieth this person is called “sovereign,” and said to have 
“sovereign power;” and every one besides, his “ subject.” 

The attaining to this sovereign poM'er is Ijy two ways. One, by natural 
force ; as when a man maketh his children to submit themselves, and their 
children, to his government, as being able to destroy them if they refuse ; or 
by war subdueth his enemies to his will, giving them their lives on that 
condition. The other is, when men agree amongst themselves to submit to 
some man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected 
by him against all others, This latter may be called a political common- 
wealth, or commonwealth by “institution;” and the former, a common- 
wealth by “acquisition.” And first, I shall speak of a commonwealth by 
institution. 


CHAPTER XVUI. 

Of the Eights of Sovereifiiis by J7!st!tuiion. 

A “ COMMONWEALTH ” is Said to be “ instituted,” when a “multitude” of 
men do agree, and “covenant, eveiy one, with every one,” that to what- 
soever “man,” or “assembly of men,” shall be given by the major part, the 
“ right ” to “ present ” the person of them all," that is to say, to be their 
“ representative ; ’’every one, as well he that “voted for it,” as he 
that voted against it,” shall “authorize” all the actions and judgments, 
of that man, or assembly of men, in the same manner, as if they were his 
own, to the end, to live peaceably amongst themselves, and be protected 
against other men. - 
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From this institution of a commonwealtli are derived all the rights ” raid 
“ faculties ” of him, or them, on whom sovereign power is conferred by the 
consent of the people assembled. 

First, because they covenant, it is to be understood, they are not obliged 
by former covciiant to anything repugnant hereunto. And consequently 
they that have already instituted a commonwealth, being thereby bound by 
covenant, to own the actions and judgments of one, cannot lawfully make 
a new covenant, amongst themselves, to be . obedient to any other, in any 
thing whatsoever, without his permission. And therefore, they that are 
subjects to a monarch, cannot without bis leave cast off monarchy, and re- 
turn to the confusion of a disunited multitude ; nor transfer their penson 
from him that beareth it, to another man, or other assembly of men : 
for they are bound, every man to every man, to own, and be reputed author t| 

of all, that he that already is their sovereign, shall do, and judge lit to be i 

done : so that any one man dissenting, all the rest should break their covenant I 

made to that man, which is injustice : and they have also every man given 
the sovereignty to him that beareth their person ; and therefore if they f! 

depose him, they take from him that which is his own, and so again it is ji 

injustice. Besides, if he that attempteth to depose his sovereign, be killed, L 

or punished by him for such attempt, he is author of his own punishment, 
as being b}»i#ii^jj^stitutiou, author of all his sovereign shall do : and because 't 

it is injustice for a man to do anything for which he may be punished by his f 

own authority, he is also upon that title unjust. And whereas some men. | 

have pretended for their disobedience to their sovereign, a new covenant, i 

m.ade not with men, but with God ; tliis also is unjust ; for there is i 

no covenant with God but by mediation of somebody that representeth | 

God’s person ; which none doth but God’s lieutenant, who hath the .1 

sovereignty under God. But this pretence of covenant with God, is so | 

evident a lie, even in the pretenders’ own consciences, that it is not only an I 

act of an unjust, but also of a vile and unmanly disposition. | 

Secondly, because the right of bearing the person of them all, is given to I 

him they make sovereign, by covenant only of one to another, and not of || 

Mm to any of them ; there can happen no breach of covenant on the part It 

of the .sovereign : and consequently none of his .subjects, by any pretence of ; ;| 

forfeiture, can be freed from his subjection. That he which is made 
sovereign maketh no covenant with his subjects beforehand, is manifest ; j 

because either he must make it with the wliole multitude, as one party to 
the covenant ; or he must make a several covenant with every man. With j 

the whole, as one party, it is impossible ; because as yet they are not one i! 

person ; and if he make .so many several covenants as there be men, those I 

covenants after he hath the sovereignty are void ; because what act soever [ 

can be pretended by any one of them for breach thereof, is the act both of ! 

himself and of all the rest, because done in the person and by the right of il 

every one of them in particular. Besides, if any one or more of them, 
pretend a breach of the covenant made by the sovereign at his institution ; 
and others, or one other of his subjects, or himself alone, pretend there was 
no such breach, there is in this case no judge to decide the controversy ; it 
returns therefore to the sword again ; and every man recovereth the right 
of protecting himself by his own strength, contrary to the design they had 
in the inslUution. It is therefore in. vain to grant sovereignty by way of 
precedent covenant. The opinion that any monarch receiveth his power 
by covenant, that is to say, on condition, proceedeth from want of under- 
standing this easy truth, that covenants being but words and breath, have 
no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or protect any man, but what it has 
from the public sword ; that is, from, the united hands of that man, or 
assemlrly of men that hath the sovereignty, and whose actions are avouched 
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by them all, and performed by the strength of them all, in him imiterl. 
But when an assembly of men is made sovereign ; then no man imagineth 
any such covenant to have passed in the institution ; for no man is so dull 
as to say, for example, the : people of Rome made a covenant with the 
Romans, to hold the sovereignty on such or such conditions; which not 
performed, the Romans might lawfully depose the Roman people. That 
men see not the reason to be alike in a monarchy, and in a popular, 
government, proceedeth from the ambition of some, that are kmder to the 
government of an assembly, whereof they may hope to participate, than of 
monarchy, which they despair to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices declared a 
sovereign; he that dissented must now comsent with the rest; that is, he 
contented to avow all the actions he shall do, or else ju.stly be destroyed by 
the rest. For if he voluntarily entered into the congregation of them that 
were assembled, he sufficiently declared thereby his will, and therefore 
tacitly covenanted to stand to what the major part should ordain : and 
therefore if he refuse to stand thereto, or make protestation against any of 
their decrees, he docs contrary to his covenant, and therefore unjustly. 
And whetlier he be of the congregation or not ; and whether his consent be 
asked or not, he must either submit to their decrees, or Inft in the 
condition of war he was in before ; wherein he might witi&mOn justice be 
destroyed by any man whatsoever. 

Fourthly, because every subject is by this institution autitor of all the 
actions and judgments of the sovereign instituted, it follow.s, that whatso- 
ever he doth it can be no injury to any of his subjects, nor ought he to be 
by any of them accused of injustice. For he that doth anything by autho- 
rity from another doth therein no injury to him by whose, authority he 
acteth i but by this institution of a commonwealth every particular man is 
author of all the sovereign doth ; and consequently, he that complaineth of 
injury from his sovereign complaineth of that whereof he himself is author, 
and therefore ought not to accuse any man but himself ; no, nor himself of 
injury ; because to do injury to one’s self is impossible. It is true that they 
that have sovereign power may commit iniquity, but not injustice or injury 
in the proper signification. 

fifthly, and consequently to that which was said last, no man that 
hath sovereign power can justly be put to death, or otherwise in any 
manner by his subjects punished. For seeing every subject is author of the 
actions of his sovereign, he punislietli another for the actions committed by 
himself. ' 

And because the end of this institution is the peace and defence of them, 
all ; and whosoever has right to the end has right to the means ; it belongeth 
of right to whatsoever man or assembly that hath the sovereignty to be judge 
both of the means of peace and defence, and also of the hindrances and 
disturbances of the same, and to do whatsoever he shall think necessary to 
be done, both beforehand, for the preserving of peace and security, by pre- 
vention of discord at home and hostility from abroad ; .and, when peace and 
security arc lost, for the recovery of the same. And therefore, 

Sixthly, it is annexed to the sovereignty to be judge of what opinions 
and doctrines are averse and what conducing to peace ; and consequently, 
on what occasions, how far, and what men are to be ti'usted withal, in 
speaking to multitudes of people, and who shall examine the doctrines of 
all books before they be published. For the actions of men proceed from 
their opinions, and in the well governing of opinions consisteth the well- 
governing of men’s actions, in order to tlieir peace and concord. And 
though in matter of doctrine nothing ought to he regarded but the truth ; yet 
this is not repugnant to regulating the same by peace. For doctrine repug- 
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nant to peace can be no more true than, peace and concord can be against 
tiu: law of JS'ature. It is true that in a commonwealth, wliere, by the 
negligence or unskilfulness of governors and teachers, false doctrines are by 
time generally received ; the contrary truth.s may be generally oJl'ensive. 
Yet the most sudden and rough bursting in of a new truth that can be, does 
never break the peace, but only sometimes awake the war. For those men 
that are so remissly governed, that they dare take up arms to defend or 
introduce an opinion, are still in war ; and their condition not peace, but 
only a cessation of arm.s for fear of one another ; and they live, as it were, 
in the precincts of battle continually. It belongeth therefore to him that 
hath the sovereign power to be judge, or constitute all judges of opinions 
and doctrines, as a thing necessary to peace, thereby to prevent discord and 
civil war. 

Seventhly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the whole power of prescribing 
the rule,s, whereby every man may know what goods lie may enjoy, and 
what actions he may do, without being molested by any of his fellow- 
subjects ; and this is it men call “propriety,” For before constitution of 
sovereign power, as hath already been .shown, all men had right to all 
things, whtcli necessarily causeth war ; and therefore this propriety, being 
neces.sary to peace, and depending on .sovereign power, is the act of that 
power, in '’3?S(i%to the public peace. These rules of propriety, oxmetm 
and ijuicfn, and of “good,” “evil,” “lawful,” and “unlawful” in the 
actions of subjects, are the civil laws ; that is to say, the laws of each 
commonwealth in particular; though the name of civil law be now 
restrained to the ancient civil laws of the city of Rome, which being the 
head of a great part of the world, her laws at that time were in these parts 
the civil law. 

Eighthly, i.s annexed to the sovereignty, the right of judicature ; that is 
to say, of hearing and deciding all controversies, which may arise concern- 
ing law, either civil or natural, or concerning fact. For without the 
decision of controversies, there is no protection of one subject against the 
injuries of another ; the laws coiicernuig meu?n and iuum are in 
vain, and to every man remaineth, from the natural and necessary appetite 
of his own conservation, the right of protecting himself by his private 
strength, which is the condition of war, and contrary to the end for which 
every commonwealth is instituted. * 

Ninthly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the right of making war and peace 
with other nations and commonweafths ; that is to .sa}', of judging when it 
is for the public good, and how great forces are to be assembled, armed, 
and paid for that end ; and to levy money upon the subjects to defray the 
expenses thereof. For the power by’ which the people are to be defended 
con.si.steth in their armies, and the strength of an army, in the union of 
their strength under one command, which command the sovereign insti- 
tuted, therefore hath ; because the command of the “ militia,” without 
other institution, inaketh him that hath it .sovereign. And therefore 
whosoever is made general of an army, he that hath the sovereign power is 
always generalissimo. 

Tenthly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the choosing of all counsellors, 
ministers, magistrates, and officers, both in peace and war- For seeing the 
.sovereign is charged -with the end, tvhich is the common peace and defence, 
be is understood "to h.ave power to use such means as he shall think most fit 
for his discharge. _ ' 

Eleventhly, to the sovereign is committed the power of rewarding with 
riches or honour, and of punishing with corporal or pecuniary punishment, 
or with ignominy, every subject according to the law he hath formerly 
made ; or if there be iro law made, according as he shall judge most to 
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conduce to the encouraging of men to serve the commonwealth, or deterring 
of them from doing disservice to the same. 

Lastly, considering what value men are naturally apt to set upon them- 
selves ; what respect they look for from others ; and how little they value 
other men ; ' from whence continually arise amongst them, emulation, 
quarrels, factions, and at last war, to the destroying of one another, and 
diminution of their strength against a common enemy ; it is necessary that 
there be laws of honour, and a public rate of the worth of such men as have 
deseiwed, or are able to deserve rvell of the commonwealth •, and that there 
be force in the hands of some or other, to put those laws in execution. 
But it hath already been shown, that not only the whole “militia,” or 
forces of the commonwealth ; but also tire ] udicature of all controversies, is 
annexed to the sovereignty. To tire sovereign therefore it belongeth also 
to give titles of honour ; and to appoint what order of place and dignity 
each man shall hold ; and what signs of respect, in public or private meet- 
ings, they shall give to one another. 

These are the rights, which make the essence of sovereignty ; and which 
are the mai-ks whereby a man may discern in what man, or assembly of 
men, the sovereign power is placed and resideth. For these are incom- 
municable, and inseparable. The power to coin money ; to di^p ose of the 
estate and persons of infant heirs ; to have pre-emption inirfSarkets ; and all 
other statute prerogatives, may be transferred by the sovereign ; and yet 
the power to protect his subjects be retained. But if he transfer the 
“militia,” he retains the judicatui-e in vain, for want of execution of the 
laws: or if he grant away the power of raising money, the “militia” is 
in vain ; or if he give away , the government of doctrines, men will be 
frighted into rebellion with the fear of spirits. And so if we consider any 
one of the said rights, we shall presently see, that the holding of 'all the 
rest will produce no effect, in the conservation of peace and justice, the end 
for which all commonwealths are instituted. And this ' division is it, 
whereof it is said, “ a kingdom divided in itself cannot stand:” for unless 
this division precede, division into opposite amiies can never happen. If 
there had not first been an opinion received of the gr-eatest part of England, 
that these powers were divided between the King, and the Lords, and the 
House of Commons, the people had never been divided and fallen into this 
civ# war ; first between those that disagreed in politics ; and after between 
the dissenters about the liberty of religion ; which have so instructed men 
in this point of sovereign right, that there be few now in England tliat do 
not see that these rights are inseparable, and will be so generally acknow- 
ledged at the next return of peace ; and so continue, till their miseries are 
forgotten ; and no longer, except the vulgar be better taught than they Irave 
hitherto been. 

And because they are essential and inseparable rights, it follows neces- 
sarily, .hat in whatsoever woi'ds any of them seem to be granted away, yet 
if the sovereign power itself be not in direct terms renounced, and the name 
of sovereign no more given by the grantees to him that grants them, the 
grant is void : for when he has granted all he can, if we grant back the 
.sovereignty, all is restored, as inseparably annexed thereunto. 

This great authority being indivhsible, and inseparably annexed to the 
sovereignty, there is little ground for the opinion of them that say of sove- 
reign kings, though they be of greater power than every 

one of their subjects, yet they ht universis of less power than 

them all together. For if by “all together,” they mean not the collective 
body as one person, then “all together, ”and “every one,” signify the same ; 
and the speech is absurd. But if by “ all together,” they understand them 
as one person, which person the sovereign bears, then the power of all 
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together, is tlie same with the sovereign’s power ; and so again the speech 
is absurd : wiiich absurdity they see well enough, when the sovereignty is 
in an assembly of the people ; but in a monarch they see it not ; and yet 
the power of sovereignty is the same in whomsoever it be placed. 

And as the power, so also the honour of the sovereign, ought to be 
greater, than that of any, or all the subjects. For iir the sovereignty is the 
fountain of honour-. The dignities of lord, earl, dulce, and prince are lii.s 
ci-eatures. As in the irresence of the master, the servants are equal, and 
witliout any honour at all ; so are the subjects in the presence of the 
sovereign. And though they shine some more, some less, when they are 
out of his sight ; yet in his presence, they shine no more than the stars in 
tlie presence of the sun. . 

But a man may here object, that the condition of subjects is very miser- 
able ; as being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular passions of him 
or them that have so unlimited a power in their hand.s. And commonly 
they that live under a monarch, think it the fault of monarchy ; and they 
that live under the government of democracy, or other sovereign assembly, 
attribute all the inconvenience to that form of commonwealth whereas tlie 
power in all forms, if they be perfect enough to protect them, is the same : 
not considering that the state of man can never be without .some incommodity 
or other; and that the greatest, that in any form of government can 
possibly happStii^ the people in general, is scarce .sensible, in respect of 
the miseries, and horrible calamities, that accompany a civil war, or that 
dissolute condition of masterless men, without subjection to laws, and a 
coercive power to tie their hands from rapine and revenge : nor considering 
that the greatest pressure of sovereign governors proceedeth not from any 
delight, or profit they can expect in the damage or -weakening of their sub- 
jects, in who.se vigour consisteth their own strength and glory ; but in the 
restiveness of themselves, that unwillingly contributing to their oAvn defence, 
make it necessary for their governors to draw from them what they can in 
time of peace, that they may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
sudden need, to resist, or take advantage on their enemies. For all men 
are by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses, that is their passions 
and self-love, through which every little payment appeareth a great griev- 
ance ; but are destitute of those prospective glasses, namely, moral and 
civil science, to see afar off the miseries that hang over them, and cannot 
without such payments be avoided. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Of i7ic Smeyal Kinds of Coftnnojiwealth by Institution^ and of Succession to 
the Sovereign Power. 

The difference of commonwealths consisteth in the difference of the 
sovereign, or the person representative of all and every one of the multitude. 
And because the sovereignty is either in one man, or in an assembly of more 
than one ; and into that assembly either every man hath right to enter, or 
not every one, but certain men distinguished from the rest ; it is manifest, 
there can be but three kinds of commonwealth. For the representative 
must needs be one man, or more : and if more, then it is the assembly of 
all, or but of a part. When the representative is one man, then is 
the commonwealth a “ monarchy ; ” when an assembly of all that will come 
together, then it is a “democracy,” or popular commonwealth : when an 
assembly of a part only, then it is called an “aristocracy.” Other kind of 
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commonwealth there can be none : for eitlier one or more, or all, must have 
the sovereign power, which I have shown to be indivisible, entire. 

There be other names of government in the histories and books of 
policy, as “tyranny,” and “ oligarchy ; ” but they are not the names of 
other forms of government, but of the same forms misliked. For they that 
ai-e discontented under “ monarch^'',” call it “ tyramny ; ” and they that are 
displeased with “aristocracy,” caU it “oligarchy : ’■ so also they which find 
themselves grieved under a “democracy,” call it “ anai'chy,” which signifies 
want of government ; and 3 'et I think no man believes that want of govern- 
ment is any new kind of government : nor by the same reason ought they 
to believe that the government is of one kind when they like it, and 
another when they dislike it, or are oppressed by the governors. 

It is manifest j that men who are in absolute liberty may, if they please, 
give authority to one man to represent them every one ; as well as give such 
authority to any assembly of men whatsoever ; and consequently may 
subject themselves, if they think good, to amonai'ch as absolutely as to any 
other representative. Therefore, where there is already erected a sovereign 
power, there can be no other representative of the same people, but only to 
certain particular ends, by the sovereigir limited. For that were to erect 
two sovereigns ; and every man to have his person represented by two 
actors, that by opposing one another, must needs divide tlmt^g-ver, which, 
if men will live in peace, is indivisible, and thereby rediflcl^ the multitude 
into the condition of war, contrary to the end for which all sovereignty is 
instituted. And therefore as it is absurd to think that a sovereign assembly, 
inviting the people of their dominion to send up their deputies, with power 
to make known their advice, or desire.s, should therefore hold such, deputies 
rather than themselves, for the absolute representativeis of the people : so it 
is absurd also to think the same in a monarchy. And I know not how this 
so manifest a truth should of late be so little observed ; that in a monarchy, 
he that had the sovereigrity from a descent of six hundred yeans, was alone 
called sovereign, had the iitle of Majesty from everyone of his subjects, and 
was unquestionably taken by them for their king, was notwithstanding 
never considered as their representative ; the name without contradiction 
passing for the title of those men, which at his command were sent up -by 
the people to carry their petitions, and give him, if he permitted it, their 
advice. Which may serve as an admonition, for those that are the true 
and absolute representative of a people, to instruct men in the nature of 
that office, and to take heed how they admit of any other general repre- 
sentation upon any occasion whatsoever, if they mean to discharge the 
trust committed to them. 

The difference between these three kinds of commoirweaith, consisteth 
not in the difference of power ; but in the difference of convenience, or 
aptitude to produce the peace and security of the people ; for which end 
they were instituted. And to compare monarchy -with the other two, we 
may observe ; first, that whosoever beareth the person of the people, or is 
one of that as.sembly that bears it, beareth also his own nataial person. 
And though he be careful in his politic person to procure the common 
interest ; yet he is more or no less careful to procure the private good of 
himself, his family, kindred, and friends ; and for the most part, if the 
public interest chance to cross the private, he prefers the private : for the 
passio 3 is of men are commonly more potent than their reason. From 
whence it follows, that where tlie public and private interest are most 
closely united, there is the public most advanced. Now in monarchy, the 
private interest is the same with the public. The riches, power, and 
honour of a monarch, arise only from the riches, strength, and reputation 
of his subjects. For no king can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure, whose 
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subjects are either poor, 'or contemptible, or too weak thrortp:li want or 
dissension, to maintain a’twar against their enemies : whereas in a demo- 
cracy, or raistocracy, the public prosperity confers not so much to the 
private fortime of one that is corrupt, or ambitious, as doth many times a 
per tklious advice, a treacherous action, or a civil war. 

Secondly, that a monarch receiveth counsel of whom, when, and where 
he ]Dleaseath and consequently may hear the opinion of men versed in the 
matter about which he deliberates, of what rank or quality soever, and a.s 
long before the time of action, and with as much secrecy, as he will. But 
when a sovereign assembly has need of counsel, none are admiUed but 
such as have a right thereto from the beginning ; which for the most part 
arc of those who have been versed more in the acquisition of wealth than of 
knowledge ; and are to give their advice in long discourses, which may and 
do commonly excite men to action, but not govern them in it. For the 
“understanding.” is by the flame of the passions, never enlightened, but 
dazzled. Nor is there any place, or time, wherein air assembly can receive 
counsel with, secrecy, because of their own multitude. 

Thirdl)^ that the resolutions of a monarch, are subject to no other 
inconstancy, than that of human nature ; but in assemblies, besides that of 
Nature, -there ariseth an inconstancy from the number. For the absence of 
a few, that wouW have the resolution once taken, continue firm, which may 
happen by negligence, or private impediments, or the diligent 

appearance of a few of the contrary opinion, undoes to-day all that was 
concluded yesterday. 

Fourthly, that a monarch cannot disagree with himself, out of envy or 
interest ; but an assembly may ; and that to such a height, as may produce 
a civil war. 

Fifthly, that in monarchy there is this inconvenience ; that any subject, 
by the power of one man, for the eniichiiig of a favourite or flatterer, 
may be deprived of all he possessed! ; which I confess is a great and 
inevitable inconvenience. But tlie same may as well happen, ivhere the 
sovereign power is an assembly *. for their power is the same ; and they are 
as subject to evil counsel, and to be seduced by orators, as a monarch by 
flatterers; and becoming one another’s flatterers, serve one another’s 
covetousness and ambition by turns. And whereas the favourites of 
monarchs are few, and they have none else to advance but their own 
kindred ; the favourites of an assembly are many ; and the kindred much 
more numerous than of any monarch. Besides there is no favourite of a 
monarch, which cannot as well succour his friends as hurt his enemies ; 
but orators, that is to say, favourites of sovereign assemlflies, though they 
have great power to hurt, have little to_save. For to accuse, requires less 
eloquence, such is man’s nature, than to excuse ; and condemnation, than 
absolution more resembles justice. 

Sixthly, that it is an inconvenience in monarchy, that the sovereignty 
may descend upon an infant, or one that cannot discern between good and 
evil ; and consisteth in this, that the use of his power, must be in the hand 
of another man, or of sbme assembly of mem, which are to govern by his 
right, and in his name ; as curators and pi-otectors of his person and 
authoril y. But to say there is inconvenience in putting the use of the 
sovereign power into the hand of a man, or an assembly of men ; is to say 
that all government is more inconvenient than confusion and civil war. And 
therefore all the danger that can be pretended, must arise from the conten- 
tion of those, that for an office of so great honour and profit, may become 
competitors. To make it appear that this inconvenience proccedeth not 
from that form of government we call monarchy, we are to consider that 
the pireccdeiit monarch hath appointed who shall have .the iuirion of his 
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infant successor, either expressly by testament, or tacitly, by not controlling 
the custom in that case received : and then such inconvenience, if it happen, 
is to be attributed, not to the monarchy, but to the ambition and injustice 
of the subjects ; which in all lands of government, where the people are not 
well instructed in their duty and the rights of sovereignty, is the same. Or 
else the precedent monarch hath not at all taken order for such tuition ; and 
then the law of Nature hath provided this sufficient rule, that the tuition 
.shall be in him that hath, by nature, most interest in the preservation of the 
authority of the infant, and to whom least benefit can accrue by his death 
or diminution. For seeing every man by nature seeketh his own benefit, 
and promotion ; to put an infant into the power of those that can promote 
themselves by his destruction, or damage, is not tuition, but treachery. So 
that sufficient provision being taken against all just quarrel about the gov- 
ernment under a child, if any contention arise to the disturbance of the 
public peace, it is not to be attributed to the form of monarchy, but to the 
ambition of subjects, and ignorance of their duty. On the other side, there 
is no great commonwealth, the sovereignty whereof is in a great assembly, 
which is not, as to consultations of peace and war, and making of laws, in 
the same condition as if the government were in a child. For as a child 
wants the judgment to dissent from counsel given him, and is thereby 
necessitated to take the advice of them, or him, to whoinjfiag^ committed : 
so an assembly wanteth the liberty to dissent from the counsel of the major 
part, be it good or bad. And as a child has need of a tutor, or protector, 
to preserve his person and authority : so also, in great cominonwealtlis, the 
sovereign assembly, in all gi-eat dangers and troubles, have need of custodes 
libertatis; that is of dictators, or protectors of their authority ; which are as 
much as temporaiy monarchs, to whom for a time they may commit the 
entire exercise of their power; and have, at the end of that time, been 
oftener deprived thereof than infant kings, by their protectors, regents, or 
any other tutors. 

Though the kinds of sovereignty be, as I have now shown, but three : 
that is to say, monarchy, where one man has it ; or democracy, where the 
general assembly of subjects hath it ; or aristocracy, where it is in an 
assembly of certain persons nominated, or otherwise distinguished from the 
rest : yot he that shall consider the particular commonwealths that have 
been, and are in the world, w'ill not perhaps easily reduce them to three, 
and may thereby be inclined to think there be other forms, arising from these 
mingled together. As for example, elective kingdoms ; where kings have 
the sovereign power put into their hands for a time ; or kingdoms wherein 
the king hath a power limited : which government.^ are nevertheless, by 
most writers, called monarchy. Likewise if a popular, or aristocratical 
commonwealth subdue an enemy’s country, and govern the same, by a 
president, procuratoi-, or other magistrate : this may seem perhaps at first 
sight, to be a democratical, or aristocratical governmeut. But it is not so. 
For elective kings are not sovereigns, but ministers of the sovereign ; nor 
limited kings, sovereigns, but ministers of them that have the sovereign 
power : nor are those provinces which are in subjection to a democracy or 
aristocracy of another commonwealth, democratically or aristocratically 
governed, but monarchically. 

And first, concerning an elective king, whose power is limited to his 
life, as it is in many places of Christendom at this day ; or to certain years 
or months, as the dictator’s power amongst the Romans ; if he have right to 
appoint his successor, he is no more elective but hereditary. But if he have 
no power to elect his successor, then there is some other man, or assembly 
known, which after his decease may elect anew; or else the commonwealth 
dietli and dissolveth with him, arid retumeth to the condition of war. If it be 
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Imown who have the power to give the sovereignty after Iiis cleathj it is 
known also that the sovereignty was in them before; for none have right 
to give that which they have not right to possess, and keep to themselves if 
they think good. But if there be none that can give the sovereignly after 
the decease of him that was first elected, then has he power, nay, he is 
obliged by the law of Nature, to provide, by establishing his successor, to 
keep those that had trusted him with the government froin relapsing into the 
miserable condition of civil war. And consequently he was, when elected, 
a sovereign, absolute. 

Secondly, that king whose power is limited, is not superior to him or 
them that have the power to limit it lie that is not superior is not 
supreme, that is to say, not sovereign. The .sovereignty therefore was 
always in that assembly which had the right to limit him ; and by conse- 
quence the government not monarchy, but either democracy or aristocracy ; 
as of old time in Sparta, where the kings had a privilege to lead their armies ; 
but the sovereignty was in the Ephori. 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Roman people governed the land of 
Judea, for example, by a president ; yet was not Judea therefore a demo- 
cracy ; because they were not governed by any assembly into the which any 
of them Ijadright to enter; nor an aristocracy; bec.ause they were 
not governeoi!^ any assembly, into the which any man could enter 
by their election ; but they^ were governed by one person, which, though 
as to the people of Rome, was an assembly of the people, or democracy ; 
yet as to the people of Judea, which had no right at all of participat- 
ing in the government, was a monarch. For though where the people are 
governed by an assembly, chosen by themselves out of their own number', 
the government is called a democracy or aristocracy ; yet when they are 
governed by an assembly not of their own choosing, it is a monarchy ; not 
of “ one” man, over another man'; but of one people, over another people. 

Of all these forms of government, the matter being mortal, so that not 
only monarchs but also whole assemblies die, it is necessary, for the conser- 
vation of the peace of men, that as there was order taken for an artificial man, 
so there be order also taken for an artificial etemitjroflife: without which, men 
that are governed by an assembly should return into the condition of war in 
every age; and they that are governed by one man, as soon as their governor 
dieth. This artificial eternity is that which men call the right of “succession.” 

There is no perfect form of government where the disposing of the suc- 
cession is not in the present sovereign. For if it he in any other particular 
man or private assembly, it is in a person subject, and may be a.5suined by 
the sovereign at his pleasure; and consequently the right is in himself. And 
if it be no particular man, but left to a new choice, then is the common- 
wealth dissolved, and the right is in him that can get it ; contrary to the 
intention of them that did institute the commonwealth, for their perpetual, 
and not temporary security. 

In a democracy, the whole assembly cannot fail, unless the multitude that 
are to be governed fail. And therefore questions of the right of succession 
have in that form of government no place at all. 

In an aristocracy, when any of the assembly dieth, the election of another 
into his room belongeth to the assembly, as the sovereign, to whom 
belongeth the choosing of all counsellors and officers. For that which the 
representative doth, as actor, every one of the subjects doth, as author. And 
though the sovereign assembly may give power to otheis, to elect new_ men 
for supply of their court ; yet it is still by their authority that the election is 
made ;'^and by the same it may, when the public shall require it, be recalled. 

The greatest difficulty about the right of succession is in monarchy : and 
the difficulty ariseth from this, that at first sight, it is not manifest who is 
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to appoint the successor ; nor many times, who it is whom he hath ap- 
pointed. For in both these; cases there is required a more exact ratiocina- 
tion, thait every man is accustomed to use. As to the question, who shall 
appoint the successor, of a monarch that hath the sovereign authority ; that , 
is to say, who shall determine of the right of inheritance, (for elective kings 
and princes have not the sovereign power in propriety, but in use only,) we 
are to consider that either he that is in possession has right to dispose of 
tlic succession, or else that right is again in the dissolved multitude. For 
the death of him that hath the sovereign power in propriety, leaves the 
multitude without any sovereign at all ; that is, wdthout any representative 
ill whom they sliould be united, and be capable of doing any one action at 
all : and therefore they are incapable of election of any new monarch ; 
every man having equal right to submit himself to sucli as he thinks best 
able to protect him; orif hecas, protect himself by his own sword; 
Avhich is a return to confusion, and to the condition of a war of every man 
against everjr man, contrary to the end for which monarchy had its first 
institution. Therefore it is manifest, that by the institution of monarchy, 
the disposing of the successor is always left to the judgment and vidll of the 
present possessoi-. 

And for the question which may arise sometimes, who it is that the 
monarch in possession hath designed to the succession aj?;**ffiieritance of 
his power ; it is determined by his express words and testament, or by other 
tacit signs sufficient. 

By express words, or testament, when it is declared by Ixim in his lifetime, 
viva voce, or by writing, as the first emperors of Rome declared who should 
be their heirs. For the word heir does not of itself imply the children, or 
nearest kindred of a man ; but whomsoever a man shall any wny declare he 
would have to succeed him in his estate. If therefore a monarch declare 
e.xpressly, that such a man shall be his heir, either by word or writing, then 
is that man immediately after the decease of his predecessor, invested in the 
right of being monarch. • 

But where testament and express words are wanting, other natural signs 
of the will are to be followed, whereof the one is custom. And therefore 
where the custom is, that the next of kindred absolutely succeedeth, there 
also the next of kindred hath right to the succession ; for that if the will of 
him that was in possession had been otherwise, he might easily have 
declared the same in his lifetime. And likewise where the custom is, that 
the next of the male kindred succeedeth, there also the right of succe.ssion 
is in the next of tlie kindred male, for the same reason. And so it is if the 
custom Avere to advance the female. For Avhatsoever custom a man may 
by a word control, and does not, it is a natural sign he Avould have that 
custom stand. • 

But AAffiere neither custom nor testament hath preceded, there it is to be 
understood, first, that a monarch’s will is, that the government remain 
monarchical; because he hath approved that government in himself. 
Secondly, that a child of his own, male or female, be preferred before any 
other ; because men are presumed to be more inclined by nature to advance 
their own children than tlie children of other men ; and of their own, 
rather a male than a female ; because men are naturally fitter than women 
for actions of labour and danger. Thirdly, where his OAvn issue faileth, 
rather a brother than a stranger ; and so still the nearer in blood, rather 
tlunr the more remote ; because it is always presumed that the nearer of kin 
is the nearer in affection ; and it is evident that a man receives ahvay.s, by 
reflection, the most honour from the gi-eatness of his nearest kindred. 

But if it be laAvful for a monarch to dispose of the succession by Avords of 
contract, or testament, men may perhaps object a great inconvenience ; for 
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he may sell, or give his right of governing to a stranger ; which, because 
strangers, that is, men. not used to live under the same government, nor 
speaking the same language, tlo. commonly ntidervalue one another, may 
turn to the oppression of his subjects ; which is indeed a great incoii- 
venieiice ; but it proceedeth not necessarily from the subjection to a 
stranger’s government, but from the unskilfulness of the governors, ignorani 
of the true rules of politics. And therefore the Komans when they hat-t, 
subdued many nations, to make their government digestible, vrere wont to 
take away tlrat grievance, as much as they thought necessary, by giving 
sometimes to whole nations, and sometimes to principal men of every 
nation they conquered, not only the privileges, but also the name of Romans ; 
and took many of them into the senate, and offices of cliarge, even in the 
l^oman city. And this was it our most wise king, king James, aimed at, 
in endeavouring the union of his two realms of England and Scotland, 
which if he could have obtained, had in all likelihood prevented the civil 
wars, which make both those kingdoms, at this present, miserable. It is 
not therefore any injury to the people for a monarch to dispose of tlie suc- 
cession by will ; though by the fault of many princes, it hath been some- 
times found inconvenient. Of the lawfulness of it, this also is an argument, 
that whatsoever inconvenience can arrive by giving a kingdom to a stranger, 
may arrive so marrying with strangers, as the right of succession may 

descend upontJRm; yet this by all men is accounted lawful. 


CHAPTER XXo ^ 

Of Dominion Paternal^ and Despotical. I 

A COMMONWEALTH “ by acquisition,” is that, where the sovereign power 1 

is acquired by force ; and it is acquired by force when men singly, or many ? 

together by plturality of voices, for fear of death, or bonds, do authorize all i 

the actions of that man, or assembly, that hath their lives and liberty in his 1 

power. "■ "'"I 

And this kind of dominion, or sovereignty, diftereth from sovereignty by J 

institution only in this, that men who choose their sovereign doit for fear of | 

one another, and not of him whom tliey institute : but in this case, they .v 

subject themselves to him they are afraid of. In both cases they do it for ?, 

fear : which is to be noted by them that hold all such covenants as pro 'eed \ 

from fear of death or violence, void : tvhicli if it were true, no man, f 

kind of commonwealth, could he obliged to obedience. It is' true, thtj^^'^^n a 
commonwealth once instituted, or acquired, promises proceeding frouj-^ear : 

of death or violence, are no covenants, nor obliging, when the t.dng : 

promised is contrary to tlie laws ; but the reason is not because it was made 1 

upon fear, but because he that promiseth hath no right in the thing 
promised. Also, when he may lawfully perform, and doth not, it is not the 1 

invalidity of the covenant that absolvetli him, but the .sentence- of the " 

sovereign. Otherwise, whensoever a man lawfully promiseth, he unlawfully ^ 

breaketh ; but when the sovereign, who is the actor, acqiiitteth him, then Ire 
is acquitted by him that extorted the promise, as by the author of such 
absolution. 

But the rights and consequences of sovereignty, are the same in both, 
tiis power cannot, without his consent, be transferred to another ; he cannot 
forfeit it : he cannot be accused by any of his subjects of injury ; he cannot 
be punished by them : he is judge of what is necessary lor peace ; ' and 
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judge of doctrines : he is sole legislator ; and supreme judge of contro- 
versies ; and of the times, and occasions of war, and peace; to him it be- 
longetli to choose magistrates, counsellors, commanders, and all other 
officers and ministers ; and to determine of rewards and punishments, 
honour, and order. The reasons whereof, are the same which are alleged in 
the precedent chapter, for the same rights and consequences of sovereignty 
by institution./ 

Dominion is acquired two ways j by generation and by conquest. The 
right of dominion by generation is that, which the parent hath over 
his children, and is called “paternal.” And is not so derived from the 
generation, as if therefore the parent had dominion over his child because he 
begat him; hut from the child’s consent, either express, or by other 
sufficient arguments declared. For as to the generation, God hath ordained 
to man a helper ; and there be always turn that are equally parents : the 
dominion therefore over the child should belong equally to both ; and he be 
equally subject to both, which is impossible, for no man can obey two 
masters. And whereas some have attributed the dominion to the man only, 
as being of the more excellent sex ; they misreckon in it. For there is not 
always that difference of strength or prudence between the man and the 
woman, as that the right can be determined without war. In common- 
wealths, this controversy is decided by the civil law ; and for the most part, 
but not always, the sentence is in favour of the father ; ^tcSuse for the 
most part commonwealths have been erected by the fathers, not by the 
mothers of families. But the question lieth now in the state of mere 
nature ; where there are supposed no laws of matrimony ; no laws for the 
education of childi'en ; but the law of Nature, and the natural inclination of 
the sexes, one to another’, and to their children. In this condition of mere 
nature, either the parents between themselves dispose of the dominion over 
the child by contract ; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they dispose 
thereof, the right passeth according to the contract. We find iir history 
that the Amazons contracted with the men of the neighbouring countries, 
to whom they had recourse for issue, that the issue male should be sent 
back, but the female remain with themselves : so that the dominion of tire 
females was in the mother. 

If there be no contract, the donrinion is in the mother. For in the con- 
dition of mere nature, where there are no matrimonial laws, it cannot be 
known who is the father, unless it be declared by the mother : and there- 
fore the right of dominion over the child dependeth on her will, and is 
consequently hers. Again, seeing the infant is first in the power of the 
mother, so as she may either nourish or expose it ; if .she nourish it, it 
oW(j/^ its life to the mother; and is therefore obliged to obey her, rather 
thaio/piy other ; and by consequence the dominion over it is hers. But if 
shejuppose it, and another find and nourish it, the dominion is in him that 
notiev'sheth it. For it ought to obey him by whom it is preserved ; because 
preservation of life being the end, for which one man becomes subject to 
another, every man is supposed to promise obedience to him, in wltose 
power it is to save, or destroy him. 

If the mother be the father’s subject, the child is in the father’s power : 
and if the father be the mother’s subject, as when a sovereign queen 
marrieth one of her subjects, the child is subject to the mother; because 
the father also is her, subject. 

If a man and woman, monarchs of two several kingdoms, have a child, 
and contract concerning who shall have the dominion of him, the right of 
the dominion passeth by the contract. If they contract not, the dominion 
followeth the dominion of the place of his residence. For the sovereign of 
each comitry hath dominion over ail that reside therein. 
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lie tliat hath the dominion over the child, hath dominion abo over 
tiie children of the child ; and over their children’s children. For he tliat 
Iradi doininiuii over tiie person of a man, hath dominion over all that is 
his ; without vvliich, dominion were but a title, vidthout the eflect. r 

The light of succession to paternal dominion, proceedeth in the same 
manner as doth the right of succession of monarchy; of •which I have 
already sufficiently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

Dominion acquired by conquest, or victory in war, is that which some 
writers call “ despotical,” from AeuTriT-ys, which signifieth a “ lord,” or j 

“ master; ” and is the dominion of the master over his servant. And this 
dominion is then acquired to the victor, when the vanquished, to avoid the 
present stroke of death, covenanteth either in express words, or by other i 

sufficient signs of the will, that so long as his life and the liberty of his 
body is allowed him, the victor shall have the use thereof, at his pleasure. 

And after such covenant made, the vanquished is a “servant,” and not 

before: for by the word “servant,” whether it be derived from sa-vire^ 

to serve, or from servare, to save, which I leave to grammarians to t 

dispute, is not meant a captive, which is kept in prison or bonds, till the »; 

owner of him that took him, or bought him of one that did, shall consid'u- 

what to do with him: for such men, commcsnly called slaves, have no ; 

obligation at a!j,;,,but may break their bonds or the prison ; and kill, 01 

carry away captive their master, justly : but one, that being taken, hath , i 

corporal liberty allowed him ; and upon promise not to run away, nor to do I 

violence to his master, is trusted by him, | 

It is not therefore the victory that giveth the right of dominion over the 
vanquished, but his own covenant. Nor is he obliged because he is con- f 

quered ; that is to say, beaten and taken, or put to liight ; but because he 
cometh in and submitteth to the victor; nor is the victor obliged by an t 

enemy’s rendering himself without promise of life, to spare him for this his 
yielding to discretion, which obliges not the victor longer than in his own ; -i 

discretion he shall think fit. 

And that which men do when they demand, as it i.s now called, ■ q- 

“quarter,” which the Greeks called Zw-ypi'a, “taking alive,” is to evade j; 

the present fury of the victor by suljmission, and to compound for their life I 

with ransom, or service ; and tlierefore he that hath quarter, hath not Jiis f 

life given, but deferred till farther deliberation ; for it is not a yielding on ; 

condition of life, but to discretion. And then only is his life in security, 
and his service due, when the victor hath trusted him with his corporal i 

liberty. For slaves that work in prisons, or fetters, do it not of duty, but ; 

'■. S. to avoid the cruelty of their taskmasters. ^ ^ 

■.M- The nia.ster of the servant is master also of all he hath, and may exacon- 
the use thereof, that is to say, of his goods, of his Labour, of his scivauts, -.ar 
and of his children, so often as he shall think fit. For he liolueth his lifsan ; 

of his master by the covenant of obedience; that is, of owning and no t 

auiiiorizmg whatsoever the ina'.tcr shall do. And in case the master, if heFf 
refiwe, kill him, or cast him into bonds, or otherwise punish him for his,n : 

disobedience, he is himself the author of the same, and cannot accuse him ' 

. , of .'injury.:,'. 'S 

In sum, the rights and consequences of both “paternal” and “despoti- 
cal” dominion, are the very same with those of a sovereign by inslilutiou ; 
and for the same reasons : which reasons are set down in the precedent 
chapter. So that for a man that is monarch of divers nations, whereof he 
hath in one the sovereignty by institution of the people assembled, and 
in another by conquest, that is by the submission of each particular, to 
avoid death or hmids ; to demand of one nation more than of the other 
from the title of conquest, as being a, conquered nation, is an .act of 
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jo-norance of the rights of sovereignty ; for the sovereign is absolute over 
both alike, or else there is no soverei^ty at all ; and so every man may 
lawfully protect himself, if he can, with his own sword, which is the con- 
dition of war. 

By this it appears that a great family, if it be not part of some common- 
wealth, is of itself, as to the rights of sovereignty, a little monarchy ; 
whether that family consist of a man and his children, or of a man and his 
servants ; or of a man, and his children and servants together, wherein ihe 
father or master is the sovereign. But yet a family is not properly a com- 
monwealth, unless it be of that power by its own number*, or by other 
opportunities, as not to be subdued without the hazard of war. For where 
a number of men are manifestly too weak to defend themselves united,; 
every one may use his own reason in time of danger to save his own life,: 
either by flight or by submission to the enemy, as he shall think best ; in the 
same manner as a very small company of soldiers, surprised by an army, 
may cast down their arms and demand quarter, or run away, rather than be 
put to the sword. And thus much shall suffice concerning what I find by 
speculation, and deduction of sovereign rights, from the nature, need, and 
desigirs of men, in erecting of commonwealths, and putting themselves 
under monarchs, or assemblies entrusted with power -sfSbugh for their 
protection. 

Let us now consider what the Scripture teacheth in the same point. To 
Moses, the children of Israel say thus: “ Speak thou to us, and we will 
hear thee ; but let not God speak to us, lest we die” (Exod. x.x. 19). This 
is absolute obedience to Moses. Concerning the right of kings, God Him- 
self by the mouth of Samuel, saith (i Sam. viii. ii, 12, &c.) : “ This shall be 
the right of the king you will have to reign over you. He shall take your 
sons, and set them to drive his chariots, and to be his horsemen, and to run 
before his chariots ; and gather in his harvest ; and to make his engines of 
war, and instruments of his chariots ; and shall take your daughters to 
make perfumes, to be his cooks, and bakers. He shall take your fields, 
your vineyards, and your olive yards, and give them to his servants. He 
shall take the tithe of your corn and wine, and give it to the men of his 
chamber, and to his other seivants. He shall take your manservants and 
your maidservants, and the choice of your youth, and employ them in his 
business. He shall take the tithe of your flocks, and you shall he his ser- 
vants.” This is absolute power, and summed up in tlie last words, “ you 
shall be his servants.” Again, when the people heard what power their king 
to have, yet they consented thereto, and say thus (verse lo) : “ We will 
as all other nations, and our king shall judge our causes, aird go before 
to conduct oui* wars.” Here is confirmed the right that sovereigns have 
g^poth to the “militia” and to all “judicature ;” in which is contained as 
^^Qabsolute power as one man can possibly transfer to another. Again, the 
.^.prayer of king Solomon to God was this (i Kings iii. 9): “ Give to thy 
'.^.servant understanding, to judge thy people, and to discern between good and 
' evil.” It belongeth therefore to the sovereign to be “judge,” and to pre- 
scribe the rulesof “ discerning good ” and “evil;” which rules are laws ; 
and therefore in him is the legislative power. Saul sought the life of 
David ; yet when it was in his power to slay Saul, and his servants would 
have done it, David forbad them, saying (l Sam. xxiv. 6) : “ God forbid I 
should do such an act against my lord, the anointed of God.” For 
obedience of servants St. Paul saith (Gol. iii. 22) : “ Servants obey your 
masters in all things ; ” and (Col. iii. 20) : “ Children obey your parents 
in all things.” There is simple obedience in those that are subject to 
paternal or despotical dominion. Again (Malt, xxiii. 2, 3) : “The Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair, and therefore all that they shall bid you 
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observe, that observe and do.” There again is simple obcdieHce, And 
St. Paul (Titus iii. 2): “Warn them that they subject themselves to 
princes, and to those that are in authority, and obey them.” This obe- 
dience is also simple. Lastly, our Saviour Himself acknowledge.';, tliat 
men ought to pay .such taxes as are by kings imposed, where he says, “ Give 
to Cinsar that -which is Cresar’s ; ” and paid such taxes Hiitiself. And that: 
the king’s word is sufAcient to take anything from any subject, when, tiiere 
is need ; and that the king is judge of that need, for He Hini-seif, as 
king of the Jews, commanded His disciples to take the ass, and ass’s 
colt, to carry Him into Jerusalem, saying (Matt. xxi. 2, 3) : “ Go into the 
village over against you, and you shall tind a she-ass tied, and her colt with 
her ; untie them, and bring them to me. And if any man ask you what 
you mean by it, say the Lord hath need of them : and they will let them 
go.” They will not ask whether His necessity be a sufficient title ; nor 
whether Pie be judge of that necessity ; but acquiesce in tiie will of the 
Lord. 

To these place.s may be added also that of Genesis (iii. 5); “Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil,” . And (verse 1 1 ) : Who told thee that 
thou wast naked ? hast thou eaten of the tree, of which I coininanded thee 
thou shouldest not eat ?” P'or the cognizance or judicature 01 “good ” and 
“ evil,” being forbidden by tlie name of the fruit of the tree of .knowledge, 
as a trial of Adam’s obedience ; the devil to inflame the ambition of the 
woman, to whom that fruit already seemed bea.utiful, told her that hy tasting 
it they should be as gods, knowing “good” and “evil.” Whereupon 
having both eaten, they did indeed take upon them God’s office, w'hich is 
judicature of good and evil; but acquired no new ability to distinguish 
between them aright. And whereas it is said, that having eaten, they saw 
they were naked ; no man hath so interpreted that place, as if they bad been 
formerly blind, and saw not their own .skins: the meaning is plain, that it 
was then they first judged their nakedness, wherein it was God’s will 
to create them, to be uncomely j. and by being ashamed, did tacitly censure 
God Himself. And thereupon God saith: “Plast thou eaten, &c.,” as if IPe 
should say, doest thou that owest me obedience, take upon theo to judge of 
my commandments ? Whereby it is dearly, though allegorically, signified 
that the commands of them that have the right to command, are not 
by their subjects to be censured nor disputed. 

So that it appeareth plainly, to my understanding, both from reason and 
Scripture, that the sovereign power, whether ]>!aced in one man, as 
in monarchy, or in one assembly of men, as in popular and aristocralical 
commonwealths, is as great as po.ssibly men c.an be imagined to make it. 
And though of so unlimited a power, men may fancy many evil con- 
sequences, yet the consequence.? of the want of it, which is perpetual war 
of every man against his neighbour, are much worse. The condition of man 
in this life shall never be without inconveniences ; but there happeneth in no 
commonwealth any great inconvenience but what proceeds from the subject’s 
disolredience, and breach of those covenants, from which the common- 
wealth has its being. And whosoever thinking sovereign power too great, 
will seek to make it less, must subject himself to the power that can limit 
it ; that is to say, to a greater. 

The greatest objection is, that of the practice ; when men ask where and 
when such power has by subjects been acknowledged. But one may ask 
them again, when or where has there been a kingdom long free from 
sedition and civil war. In those nations whose commonwealths have been 
long-lived, and not being destroyed but by foreign war, the sulijecls never 
did dispute of the sovereign power. But howsoever, an argument from the 
practice of men, that have not sifted to the bottom, and with exact reason 
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weighed the causes and nature of comitionwealths, and suffer daily those 
miseries that proceed fi-om the ignorance thereof, is invalid. For though in 
all places of the world men should; lay thd foundation of their houses on the 
sand, it could not thence be inferred that so it ought to be. The skill of 
making and maintaining commonwealths, consisteth in certain rules, as 
doth arithmetic and geometry, not, as tennis-play, on practice only : which 
rules neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have had the leisure, 
have hitherto had the curiosity, or the method to find out. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Of the Liberty of Subjects. 

Liberty, or “ freedom,” signifieth, properly, the absence of oppo- 
sition ; by opposition, I mean external impediments of motion ; and may be 
applied no less to irrational and inanimate creatures than to rational. For 
whatsoever is so tied, or environed, as it cannot move but \ythin a certain 
space, which space is determined by the opposition of some external body, 
we say it hath not liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures 
■whilst they are imprisoned, or restrained, with walls or chains ; and of the 
water whilst it is kept in by banks or vessels, that otherwise would spread 
itself into a larger space, we use to say, they are not at liberty to move in 
such manner, as without those external impediments they would. But when 
the impediment of motion is in the constitution of the thing itself, we use 
not to say, it wants the liberty, but the power to move j as when a stone 
lieth still, or a man is fastened to his bed by sickness. 

And according to this proper and generally received meaning of the 
word, a “freeman, is he, that in those things, which by his strength and 
wit he is able to do, is not hindered to do what he has a will to.” But 
when the words “free,” and “liberty,” are applied to anything but 
“ bodies,” they are abused ; for that which is not subject to motion, is not 
subject to impediment ; and therefore, when it is said, for example, the way 
•s free, no liberty of the way is signified, but of those that walk in it without 
stop. And when we say a gift is free, there is not meant any liberty of the 
gift, but of the giver, that was not bound by any law or covenant to give 
it. So when we “ speak freely,” it is not the liberty of voice, or pronun- 
ciation, but of the man, whom no law hath obliged to speak otherwise than 
he did. Lastly, from the use of the word " free-will,” no liberty can 
be inferred of the will, desire, or inclination, but the liberty of the man ; 
which consisteth in this, that he finds no stop, in doing -what he has the 
will, desire, or inclination to do. 

Fear and liberty are consistent ; as when a man throwetb his goods into 
the sea for “fear” the ship should sink, he doth it nevertheless very 
willingly, and may refuse to do it if he will ; it is therefore the action of 
one that was “ free so a man sometimes pays his debt, only for “ fear ” 
of impri.sonment, which because nobody hindered him from detaining, was 
the action of a man at “liberty.” And generally all actions which men do 
in commonwealths, for “fear” of the law, are actions which the doers Lad. 
“ liberty ” to omit, 

“ Liberty ” and “ necessity ” are consistent, as in the water that hath not 
only “liberty,’’ but a “necessity” of descending by the channel ; so like- 
wise in the actions which men voluntarily do : which, because they proceed 
from their will, proceed from “ liberty j ” and yet, because every act of 
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man’s Alii!, and every desire and inclinaiion proceedeth from some cause, 
and that from another cause, in a continual chain, who-^e fn-'t link is in the 
haiul of God the first of all causes, jiroceed from “ necessity.’’ So tliat to 
him that could see the connection of those causes, the “necessity” of all. 
men’s voluntary actions would appear manifest. And therefore God, that 
seeth and disposeth all things, seeth also that the “liberty” of man 
in doing what he will, is accompanied with the “necessity” of doing that 
which God will, and no more nor less. For though men may do many 
tilings which God does not command, nor is therefore author of them; 
yet they can have no passion, nor appetite to anything, of which appetite 
God’.s will is not the cause. And did not His will assure the “necessity” of 
man’s will, and consequently of all that on man’s will dependeth, the 
“liberty” of men would be a contradiction, and impediment to the 
omnipotence and “liberty” of God. And this .shall .suffice, as to the 
matter in hand, of that natural “liberty,” which only is properly called 
‘•'lilierty.” 

But as men, for the attaining of peace, and conservation of themselves 
thereby, have made an artificial man, which we call a commonwealtli ; so 
also liave they made ai-tificial chains, called “ civil laws,” which they them- 
.selves, by mutual covenants, iiave fastened at one end, to the lips of that 
man, or assembly, to whom they have given the sovereign porver ; and at 
the other end to their own ears. These bonds, in their own nature but 
weak, may nevertheless be made to hold, by the danger, though not by the 
difficulty of breaking them. 

In relation to these bonds only it is, that I am to speak now, of the 
“liberty” of “ subjects.” For seeing there is no commonwealth in the 
world, wherein there be rules enough set down for the regulating of all the 
actions and words of men, as being a thing impossible ; it followeth 
necessarily, that in all kinds of actions by the laws pretermitted, men 
have the liberty of doing what their own reasons shall suggest, for the 
most profitable to themselves. For if we take liberty in the proper sense, 
for corporal liberty ; that is to say, freedom from chains and prison ; it 
were very absurd for men to clamour as they do for the liijerty they so 
manifestly enjoy. Again, if we take liberty for an exemption from laws, it 
is no less absurd for men to demand as they do that liberty by which all 
other men may be masters of their lives. And yet, as absurd as it is, this 
is it they demand ; not knowing that tlie law.s are of no power to protect 
tliem, without a sword in the hands of a man, or men, to cause tho.se laws 
to be put in execution. The liberty of a subject lieth therefore only in 
those things which in regulating their actions, the .sovereign hath preter- 
mitted : such as is the liberty to buy and sell, and. otherwise contract with, 
one another ; to choose their own .abode, their own diet, their own trade of 
life, and institute their children as they themselves think fit ; and the like. 

Nevertheless we are not to understand, that by such liberty, the sovereign 
power of life and death is either abolished or limiteil. For it has been 
already shown, that nothing the sovereign representative can do to a sub- 
ject, oil what pretence soever, can properly be called injustice or injury; 
because every subject is author of every act the sovereign doth ; so that he 
never wanteth right to anything, otherwise than as he himself is the subject of 
God, and hound thereby to observe the laws of Nature. And therefore it 
may, and doth often happen in commonwealths, that a subject may be put 
to death by the command of the sovereign power ; and yet neither do the 
other wrong: as when Jephtha caused his daughter to be sacrificed; in 
which, and the like cases, he that so dieth, had liberty to do the action, for 
which he is nevertheless without injury put to death. And the same 
holdeth also in a sovereign prince that putteth to death an innocent subject. 
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For though the action be against the law of Nature, as being contrary to 
equity, as was the killmg of Uriah, by David ; yet it was not an injury to 
Uriah, but to God. Not to Uriah, because the right to do what he pleased 
was given liim by Uriah himself; and yet to God, because David was God’s 
subject, and prohibited all iniquity by the law of Nature : which distinc- 
tion, David himself, when he i-epented, the fact, evidently confirmed, saying, 

To thee only have I sinned.” In the same manner the people of Atliens, 
when they banished the most potent of their commonwealth for ten year.s, 
thought they committed no injustice j and yet they never t|UL\stioned what 
crime he had done ; but what hurt he would do ; nay they commanded the 
banishment of they knew not whom j and every citizen bringing his oyster- 
shell into the market-place, written the name of him he desired should 
be banished, wnthout actually accusing him, sometimes banished an Aristides, 
for his reputation of justice ; and somethnes a scurrilou.s jester, as Hyper- 
bolus, to make a jest of it. And yet a man cannot sar', the sovereign poiiple 
of Athens wanted right to banish tliem ; or an Athenian the liberty to jest 
or to be just. 

The liberty, whereof there is so frequent and honourable mention in the 
histories and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and in the 
writings and discourse of those that from them have received ail their learn- 
ing in the politics, is not the liberty of particular men ; but the liberty of 
the commonwealth : which is the same with that which every man tiien 
should have, if there were no civil laws, nor commonrvcalth at all. And 
the effects of it also be the same. For as amongst masterloss men thei-e is 
perpetual w'ar, of every man against his neighbour ; no inheritance, to trans- 
mit to the son, nor to expect from the father ; no propriety of goods, or 
lands ; no security ; but a full and absolute liberty in every particular man : 
so in states and commonwealths not dependent on one another; every 
commonwealth, not every man, has an absolute liberty to do W'hat it shall . 
judge, that is to say, what that man, or assembly that representeth it, shall 
judge most conducing to their benefit. But wdthal, they live in the 'con- 
dition of a pepetual war, and upon the confines of battle, with their frontiers 
armed, and cannons planted against their neighbours round about. The 
Athenians and Romans were free ; that is, free commonwealths : not 
that any particular men had the liberty to re.sist their own representative ; 
but that their representative had the liberty to resist, or invade other people. 
There is written on the turrets of the city of Imcca, in great characters, at 
this day, the word “ Libertas yet no man can thence infer, that a par- 
ticular man has inoi'e liberty, or immunity from the service of the common- 
wealth there, tlian in Constantinople. Whether a eoinmonwealtli be 
monarchical, or popular, the freedom is still the same. 

But it is an easy thing for men to be deceived Ijy the specious name of 
liberty ; and for mnt of judgment to distinguish, mistake that for their 
private inheritance and birthright, which is the right of the ]iub]ic only. 
And when the same error i.s confirmed by thuauthnrUy of nicii iu repntaiioii 
for their writings on this subject, it is no wonder if it’proiiuca sedition, and 
cliange of go'i'ernment. In these -western parts of the ‘ti'orid, vre are made 
to receive our opinions concerning the institution and rights of co-iirmon- 
wealths, from Aristotle, Cicero, and other men, Greeks and Rosrians, that 
living under popular states, derived those rights, not from the principles of 
Nature, but tramscribed them into their books, out of the practice of iJieir 
own commonwealths, which were popular ; as the grammarifms de-scribe the 
rules of language out of the practice of the time ; or tlic rules of poetry out oi 
the poems of Homer and 'Virgil. And because the Atlieniams were ta'ught 
to keep them from desire of changing their government, that they were 
free men, and all that lived under monarchy were slave-s } therefore Aristotle 
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put it down in his “ Politics ” (lib, 6, cap. iL) : “ In democracy, ‘ libert]?’’ 
is to be supposed: for it is commonly held, that no man is ‘ free ’ in any 
other government. ■’ And as AvistotlCj so Cicero and other writers have 
gi'ounded their civil doctrine on the opinions of the Romans, who were 
taught to hate monarchy, at first, by them that having deposed their 
.sovereign, shared amongst them the sovereignty of Rome ; and afterwards 
by their successors. And by reading of these Greek and Latin authors, 
men from their childhood have gotten a habit, under a false show of liberty, 
of favouring lunmlts, and of licentious controlling the actions of their 
sovereigns, and again of controlling those controllers ; with the effusion of 
so much blood, as I think I may truly say, there was never anything so 
dearly bought as these western parts have bought tlie learning of the Greek 
and Latin tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the true liberty 01 a subject ; that is to 
say, what are the thing.s, which though commanded by the sovereign, he 
may nevertheless, without injinstice, refuse to do ; wc are to con.si(ler 
what -rights we pass , away, avhen we make a commonweal lli ; or, which 
is all one, W'hat liberty we deny ourEelve.s, by owning ail the actions, 
w'ithout exception, of the. man, or assembly, wc make our .sovereign. 
For in the act of our “Submission,” consisteth both our “obligation,” 
and our “liberty which must therefore be inferred by arguments taken 
from thence ; there being no obligation on any man, v/hich ariseth not 
from some act of his own ; for all men equally, are by Nature free. And 
because such arguments must cither be drawn from the expre.ss words, I 
“ authorize all his actioms,” or from the intention of him iliat suhmhlctli 
himself to his power, which intention is to be rmderstood by the end for 
which he so subraitteth ; the obligation and liberty of the subject, is to be 
derived, either from those words, or others equivalent ; or else from the 
end of the institution of sovereignty, namely, the peace of the subjects 
within themselves, and their defence against a common enemy. 

First therefore, seeing sovereignty by institution, is by covenant of every 
one to every one and sovereignty by acquisition, by covenants of the van- 
quished to the victor, or child to the parent ; it is manifest, that every 
subject has liberty in all those things, the right whereof cannot by covenant 
be transferred. 1 have .shown before in the I4lh chapter, that covenants, 
not to defend a man’s own body, are void. Therefore, 

If the sovereign command a man, though justly condemned, to kill, 
wound, or maim himself j or not to resist those that a.ssault him ; or to 
abstain from the use of food, air, medicine, or any other thing, without 
which he cannot live ; yet hath that man tire liberty to di.sobey. 

If a man be interrogated by the sovereign, or his authority, concerning a 
crime done by himself, he is not bound, without assurance of pardon, 
confess it 5 because no man, as I have shown in the same chapter, can he 
obliged by covenant to accuse himself. 

Again, the consent of a subject to sovereign power, is contained in these 
words, I authorize, or take upon me, all his actions ; ” in which there is 
no restriction at all, of his own foimer natural liberty : for by allowing 
him to “kill me,” I anr not bound to kill myself when he commands 
me. It is one thing to say, “kill me, or my fellow, if you please 
another thing to say, “I will kill myself, or my fellow.” It followeth 
therefore, that 

No man is bound by the words themselves, either to kill himself, or any 
other man ; and consequently, that the obligation, a man may sometimes 
have, upon the command of the sovereign to execute any dangerous 
or dishonourable office, dependeth not on. the words of our submission j 
birt on the intention, which is to he understood by the end thereof. 
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When therefore our refusal to obey, frustrates the end for which the 
sovereignty was ordained ; then there is no liberty to refuse : otherwise 
there is. 

Upon this ground, a man that is commanded as a .soldier to fight against 
the enemy, though Iris sovereign have right enough to punish his refusal 
with death, may nevertheless in many cases refuse, without injustice; as 
when he substiluteth a sufficient soldier in his place : for in tliis ca.se he de- 
.serteth not the service of the commonwe.alth. And there is allowance to 
be made for natural timorousness ; not only to women, of whom no such 
dangerous duty is expected, but also to men of feminine courage. When 
armies fight, there is on one side, or both, a running away ; yet rvhon tliey 
do it not out of treachery, but fear, they are not esteemed to do it uajusll)', 
but dishonourably. Foe the same reason, to avoid battle, is lurt injustice, 
but cowardice. But he that enrolleth himself a soIdicT, ortakeih iinprc.ssed 
money, taketh aw'ay the excuse of a timorous nature ; and is obliged, not 
only to go to the battle, but also not to run from it, without his captain's 
leave. And when the defence of the commonwealth requireth at once the 
help of all that are able to bear arms, every one is obligetl ; because other- 
wise tire institution of the commonwealth, which they have not the purpose 
or courage to preserve, was in vain. 

To resist the sword of the commonwealth in defence of another man, 
guilty or innocent, no man hath liberty ; because such liberty takes away 
from the sovereign the means of protecting us ; and is therefore destructive 
of the very essence of government. But in case a great many men together 
have already resisted the sovereign power unjustly, or committed some 
capital crime for which every one of them expectelh death, whether have 
they not the liberty then to join together, and assist and defend one 
another? Certainly they have ; for they but defend their lives, which the 
guilty man may as well do as the innocent. There was indeed injustice in 
tlte first breach of their duty ; their bearing of arms subsequent to it, though 
it be to maintain what they have done, is no new unjust act. And if it be 
only to defend their persons, it is not unjust at all. But the offer of pardon 
taketh from them to whom it is offered the plea of self-defence, and maketh 
their perseverance in assisting or defending the rest unlawful. 

As for other liberties, they depend on the silence of the law. In cases 
where the sovereign has prescribed no rule, there the .subject hath the 
liberty to do, or forbear, according to his own discretion. And therefore 
such liberty is in some places more, and in some less ; and in some times 
more, in other times less, according as they that have the sovereignty .shall 
think most conveirient. As for example, there was a time when, in 
England, a man might enter into his own land, and dispossess such as 
wrongfully possessed it, by force. But in aftertimes, that liberty of 
forcible entry was taken asvay by a statute made by the king in parlia- 
ment. And in s(jme places of the world, men have the liberty of many 
wives ; in other places such liberty is not allowed. 

If a subject have a controversy with his sovereign, of debt, or of right of 
possession of lands or goods, or concerning any service required at his 
hands, or concerning any penalty, corporal or pecuniary, grounded on a 
precedent law ; he. hath the same liberty to sue for his right .as if it were 
against a subject, and before such judges as are appointed by the .sovereign. 
For seeing the sovereign demandeth by force of a former law, and not "by 
virtue of Iris power ; he declareth thereby that he i-equireth no more than 
shall ap[)ear to be due by that law. The suit therefore is not contrary to 
the will of the sovereign ; and consequently the subject hath the iibftrty to 
demand the hearing of his cause; and sentence, according to that law. 
But if he demand, or take anything. by pretence of his power there lietb, 
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in that case, no action of law ; for all that is done by him in virtue of his 
power, is done by the authority of every subject, and consequently he that 
brings an action against the sovereign, brings it against himself. 

If a monarch, or sovereign assembly, grant a liberty to all or any of his 
subjects, which grant standing, he is disabled to provide for their safety, 
the grant is void, unless he directly renounce or transfer the sovereignty to 
another. For in that he might openly, if it had been his will, and in plain 
terms, have renounced or transferred it, and did not ; it is to be understood 
it was not his will, but that the grant proceeded from ignorance of the 
repugnancy between such a liberty and the sovereign power, and therefore 
the sovereignty is still retained; and consequently all those powers, which 
are necessary to the exercising thereof; such as are the power of war and 
peace, of judicature, of appointing officers and councillors, of levying 
money, and the rest named in the l8lh chapter. 

The obligation of subjects to the, sovereign is understood to last as long, 
and no longer, than the power lasteth by which he is able to protect them. 
For the right men have by nature to protect themselves, when none else 
can protect them, can by no covenant be relinquished. The sovereignty's 
the soul of the commonwealth, which once departed from the body, the 
members do no more receive their motion from it. The end of obedience 
is protection, w'hich, w.’heresoever a man seeth it, either in his own or in 
another’s sword, nature applieth his obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
maintain it. And though sovereignty, in the intention of them that make 
it, he immortal, yet is it in its own nature not only subject to violent 
death by foreign war, but also, through the ignorance and passions of men, 
it hath in it, from the very institution, many seeds of a natural mortality, by 
intestine discord. 

If a subject be taken prisoner in war, or his person, or his means of life 
be within the guards of the enemy, and hath his life and corporal liberty 
given him on condition to be subject to the victor, he hath liberty to accept 
the condition ; and having accepted it, is the subject of him that took him, ■ 
because he had no other w'ay to preserve himself. The case is the same, i£[ 
he be detained on the same terms, in a foreign country. But if a man be 
held in prison, or bonds, or is not trusted with the liberty of his body, he 
cannot be understood to be bound by covenant to subjection ; and therefore 
may, if he can, make his escape by any means vvhatsoevei. 

If a monarch shall relinquish the sovereignty, both for himself and his 
heirs, his subjects return to the absolute libert of nature ; because, though 
nature may declare who are his sons, and who are the nearest of his kin, 
yet it dependeth on his own will, as hath been said in the precedent 
chapter, who shall be his heir. If therefore he will have no heir, there is 
no sovereignty, nor subjection. The case is the same if he die without 
known kindred, and without declaration of his heir. For then there can 
no heir be known, and' consequently no subjection be due. 

If the sovereign banish his subject, during the banishment he is not sub- 
ject. But he that is sent on a message, or hath leave to travel, is still 
subject ; but it is, by contract between sovereigns, not by virtue of the 
covenant of subjection. For whosoever entereth into another’s dominion, 
is subject to all the laws thereof, unless he have a privilege by the amity of 
the sovereigns, or by special license. 

If a monarch subdued by war render himself subject to the victor, his 
subjects are delivered from their former obligation, and become obliged to 
the victor. But if he be held prisoner, or have not the liberty of bis own 
body, he is not understood to have given away the right of sovereignty ; 
and therefore his subjects are obliged to yield obedience to the magistrates 
formerly placed, governing nof in their own name, but in his. For, his 
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right remaining, the question is only of the administration ; that is to say, 
of the magistrates and officers, which, if we have not means to name, ijc 
is supposed to approve those which he himself had formerly appointed. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

Of Systems Subject, Political, and Pnmie, 

Having spoken of the generation, form, and power of a commonwealth, T 
am in order to speak next of the parts thereof. And first of systems wliicit 
resemble the similar parts, or muscles of a body natural • By “syKteins,” 1 
understand any inimbers of men joined in one interest, or one ’Dusiness. Of 
which, some are “regular,” and some “irregular.” “ Regular” are those 
wher-e one man, or assembly of men, is constituted representative of the 
whole number. All other are “ irregular.” 

Of regular some are “absolute ” and “independent,’ subject to none but 
their own representative: such are only commonwealths ; of which I liave 
spoken already in the five last precedent chapters, Othei'S are dependent ; 
that is to say, subordinate to soine sovereign power, to which every one, as 
also their representative is “ subject.” 

Of systems subordinate, some are “political,” and some “private.” 
“Political,” otlierwise called “bodies politic,” and “ persons in law,” are 
those which are made by authority from the sovereign power of the common- 
wealth. “ Private,” are tliose which are ’constituted by subjects amongst 
themselves, or by authority from a stranger. For no authority derived from 
foreign power within the dominion of another, is public there, but private. 

And of private systems, some are “lawful:” some “unlawful.” 
“Lawful,” are those which are allowed by the commonwealth: all 'other 
are “unlawful.” “Irregular” systems are those which having no repre- 
sentative, consist only in concourse of people : which 'iif not forbidden by 
the commonwealth, nor made on evil design, such as are conflux of people 
to markete, or shows, or any other harmless end, are lawful. But when the 
intention is evil, or (if the number be considerable) unknown, they are un- 
lawful- , 

In bodies politic, the power of the representative is alvvap limited : and 
that which prescribeth the limits thereof, is the power sovereigir. For power 
unlimited is absolute sovereignty. And the sovereign in every common- 
wealth is the absolute representative of all the subjects ; and therefore 
no other can be representative of any p-art of them, Init s(i far forth us he 
shall give leave. And to give leave to a body politic of subjects, to have an 
absolute representative to all intents and purposes, tvere to abandon the 
government of .so much of the commonwealth, and to divide the dtuni'uion 
contrary to their peace and defence ; which the sovereign cannot l>e under- 
stood to do by any grant that does not plainly and directly discharge them 
of their subjection. For consequences of words, are not the signs efl" his 
will, when other consequences arc sign.s of tlie contrary ; but rather signs 
of error and misreckoniug ; to which all mankind is too prone. 

The bounds of that power, which is given to the representative of a body 
politic, are to be taken notice of from two things.' One is their rvrit, 
or letters from the sovereign : the other is the law of the cusumonweahh. 

For though in the institution or acquisition ol a commonwealth, which is 
independent, there needs no writing, because the power of the represer.lative 
has there no other bounds, but such as are set out by the unwritten law of 
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Nature ; yet in subordinate bodies, there are such diversities of iimitation 
necessary concerning their businesses, times, and places, as can neither be 
remembered without letters, nor taken notice of, unless such letters be 
patent, that they may be read to them, and withal sealed, or testified, with 
the seals, or other permanent signs of the authority sovereign. 

And because such limitation is not always easy, or perhaps possible to be 
described .in writing; the ordinary laws, common to all subjects, must 
delerniine what the representative may lawfully do in all cases where the 
letters themselves are silent. And therefore. 

In a body politic, if the representative be one man, whatsoever he does 
in the person of the body which is not warrairted in his letters, nor by 
the laws, is his own act, and not the act of the body, nor of any other 
member thereof besides himself; because further than his letters, or the 
law’s limit, he representeth no man’s person, but his own. But what he 
does according to these is the act of every one ; for the act of the sovereign 
every one is author, because he is theh representative unlimited ; and the 
act of him that recedes not from the letters of the sovereign, is the act of 
the sovereign, and therefore every member of the body is author of it. 

lJut if the repsesentative be an assembly, whatsoever that assembly shall 
decree, not warranted by their letters or the laws, is the act of the assembly 
or body politic, and the act of every one by whose vote the decree wms 
made ; but not the act of any man that being present voted to the contrary ; 
nor of any man absent, unless he voted it by procuration. It is the act of 
the assembly, because voted by the major part ; and if it be a crime, the 
assembly may be punished, as far fortli as it is capable, as by dissolution 
or forfeiture of their letters (w’hich is to such artificial and fictitious bodies 
capital), or, if the assembly have a common stock, wherein none of the 
innocent members have propriety, by pecuniary mulct. For from corporal 
penalties Nature batli exempted all bodies politic. But they that gave not 
their vote are therefore innocent, because the assembly cannot represent any 
man in things unwarranted by their letters, and consequently are not involved 
in their votes. 

If the person of the body politic, being in one man, borrow money of a 
stranger, that is, of one that is not of the same body (for no letters need 
limit borrowing, seeing it is left to men’s own inclinations to limit lending), 
the debt is the representative’s. For if he should have authority from his 
letters to make the members pay what he borroweth, he .should have by 
consscpience the sovereignty of them ; and therefore the grant were eitJier 
void, as proceeding from error, commonly incident to human nature, and an 
insufficient sign of the will of the granter *, or if it be avowed by him, then 
is the representcr sovereign, and lallcth not under the present question, 
which is only of bodie.s subordinate. No member therefore is obliged to 
pay the debt so borrowed, but the representative himself ; because he that 
lendeth it, being a stranger to the letters and to the qualification of the 
body, underslandeth those only for his debtors that are engaged ; and seeing 
the representer can engage himsplf and none else, has him. only for debtor, 
who must therefore p.ay him out of the common stock, if there be any, or, if 
there be none, out of his own estate. 

If he come into debt by contract or mulct, the case is the same. 

But when the representative is an assembly, and the debt to a stranger, 
all tlioy, and only they, are resijonsible for the debt that gave their votes to 
the borrowing of it, or to the contract that made it due, or to the fact for 
which the mulct was imposed ; because eveiy one in voting did engage 
himself for die payment ; for he that is author of the borrowing is obliged 
to the payment, even of the whole debt, though wheii paid by any oiic, he 
bo discharged. 
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But if the debt be to one of the assembly, the assembly only is oblisred to 
the payment out of their common stock, if they have any ; for having liberty 
of vote, if he vote the money shall be boiTowed, he votes it shall be paid ; 
if he vote it shall not be borrowed, or be absent, yet because in lentiing he 
voteth the borrowing, he contradictetli his former vote, and is obliged by s 

the latter, and becomes both boiTower and lender, and consequently cannot t 

demand payment from any particular man, but from the common trea- 
sure only ; which failing he hath no remedy nor complaint, but against i 

himself, that being privy to the acts of the assembly, and to their means to * 

pay, and not being enforced, did nevertheless through his o\to folly lend his 
money. 

It is manifest by this, that in bodies politic subordinate, and subject to a 
sovereign power, it is sometimes not only lawful, but expedient, for 
a particular man to make open protestation against the decree.s t>f the 
rcin-esentative assembly, and cause their dissent to be registered, or to take 
witness of it ; because otherwise they may be obliged to pay delhs 
contracted, and be responsible for crimes committed by other men. But in 
a sovereign assembly, that liberty is taken, away, both berause he that i 

prote-stetlr thei-e denies their sovereignty ; and also because whaLsoever i.s i 

commanded by tke sovereign power, is as to the subject, thougli not so 
always in the sight of God, justified by the command : for of sucli commaird 
every subject is the author. 

The variety of bodies politic, is almost infinite : for they are not 
only distinguished by the seveivil affairs, for which they are constituted, 
wherein there is an unspeakable diversity ; but also by the timeSj places, 
and numbers, subject to many limitations. And as to their affairs, some 
are ordained for government ; as first, the government of a province, may 
be committed to an assembly of men, wherein all resolutions .shall depend 
on the votes of the major part; and then this assembly is a body politic, 
and their power limited by commission. This word province signifies a 
charge, or care of busines.'^, which hewho.se business it is, committetli to 1 

another man, to be administered for, and under him; and therefore when 
in one commonwealth there be divers countries, that have their laws 
distinct one from another, or are far distant in place, the administration of ' 

the government being committed to divers persons, those countries where 
the sovereign is not resident, but governs by commission, are called 
provinces. But of the government of a province, by an assembly residing 
m the province itself, there be few examples. The Romans, who had the 
sovereignty of many provinces, yet governed them always by presidents 
and prmtors ; and not by assemblies, as they governed the city of Rome, 
and territories adjacent. In like manner, when there were colonies .sent 
from England, to plant Virginia and Sommer Islands, tlunigh the govern- 
ments of them hei’e were committed to assemblies in London, yet did those 
assemblies never commit the government UTider them to any assembly there, 
but did to each plantation send one governor. For thougli eveiy man, 
where he can be present by nature, desires to participate of govennneut ; 
yet where they cannot be present, they are by nature also"^ inclined to 
commit the government of their common interest rather to a monarchical 
than a popular form of government : which is'also evident in those men 
that have great private estates; who when they are unwilling to take tlie 
pains of ad ininisiermg the business that belongs to them, choose rather to 
tnust one servant, than an assembly either of their friends or servant.s. But 
lunvsuever it be iu fact, yet we may suppose the government of a province nr 
colony committed to an assemidy : and wiien it is, that wdiicli in this place I 
liave tosav, is this; that whatsoever debt is by that as.sembly contracted: or 
whatsoever unlawful act is decreed, is tire act only of those that assented, and 
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not of any that dissented, oinvere absent, for the reasons before alleged. Also 
that an assembly r esiding out of the bounds' of . that colony ^whereof they 
have the government, cannot execute any power over the persons or goods 
of any of the colony, to seize on them for debt, or other duty, in any place 
without the colony itself, as having no jurisdiction, nor authority elsewhere, 
but are left to the remedy which the law of the place alloweth them. 
And though the assembly have right to impose a mulct ttpon any of their 
members that shall break the laws they make ; yet out of the colony itself, 
they have no right to execute the same. And that which is said, here of the 
rights of an assembly, for the government of a province or a colony, is 
appliable also to an assembly for the government of a town, an university, 
or a college, or a church, or for any other government over the persons of 
men.'.'" 

And gener-ally, in all bodies politic^ if any particular member conceive 
himself injured by the body itself, the cognizance of his cause belongetli to 
the sovereign, and those the sovereign hath ordained for judges in such 
causes, or shall ordain for that particular cause ; and not to the body itself. 
For the whole body is in this case his fellow-subject, which in a sovereign 
assembly is otherwise : for there, if the sovereign be not judge, though in his 
own cau.se, there can be no judge at alL 

In a body politic, for the \vell ordering of foreign traffic, the most co.m- 
modious representative is an assembly of all the members; that is to say, 
such a one, as every one that adventureth his money, may be present at all 
the deliberations and resolutions of the body, if they will themselves. For 
proof whereof, we are to consider the end, for which men that are merchants, 
and may buy and sell, export and import their merchandize, according to 
their own discretions, do nevertheless bind themselves up in one corporation. 
It is true, there be few merchants, that with the merchandize they buy at 
home, can freight a ship, to export it ; or with that they buy abroad, to 
bring it home ; and have therefore need to join together in one society ; 
where every man may either participate of the gain, according to the pro- 
portion of his adventure ; or take his own, and sell what he transports, or 
imports, at such prices as he thinks fit. But this is no body politic, there : 
being no common representative to oblige them lo any other law tlian that 
which is common to all other subjects. The end of their incorporating, is 
to make their gain the greater ; which is done two ways; by sole buying 
and sole selling, both at home and abroad. So that to grant to a company 
of merchants to be a corporation, or body politic, is to grant them a double 
monopoly, whereof one is to be sole buyers ; another to be sole sellere. 
For when there is a company incorporate for any particular foreign country, 

, they only export the commodities vendible in that country ; which is sole 
buying at home and sole selling abroad. For at home there is hut one 
buyer and abroad but one that selleth ; both which is gainful to the mer- 
chant, because thereby tlrey buy at home at lower and sell abroad at higher 
rates ; and abroad there is but one buyer of femeign merchandize and hut 
one that sells thorn at home; both which again are gainful to the adven- 
turers. ■ , 

Of this double monopoly one part is disadvantageous to the people at 
home, the other to foreigners. For at home by their sole exiiortation they 
set what price they ]ilease on the husbandry and handhvorks of the people ; 
and by the sole importation, what price they please on all foreign com- 
modities the people have need of; both which are ill for the people. On 
the contrary, by the sole selling of the native commodities abroad, and sole 
buying ihe foreign commodities upon the place, they raise the price of 
those, and abate "the price of these, to the disadvantage of (lie foreigner ; for 
where but one selleth, the merchandize is the dearer ; and where but one 
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buyeth, the cheaper. Such corporations therefore are no otlicr than 
monopolies ; though they would, be very profitable for a curnmonu’ealth, if 
beiirg* boit»l up into, one body in foreign markets they %vcre at liberty at 

home, every man to buy and sell at what price he could. 

The end of the.se bodies of merchants being not a common bcneiit to 
the whole body, which have in this case no common .stock, but what i.s 
deducted out of the particular adventures, for huildiug, buying, victualling 
and mantring of ships, but the particular gain of every adventurer, it is 
reason that every one he acquainted with the employment of his own ; that 
is, that every one be of the assembly, that shall have the ] 30 wcr to order 
the same; and be acquainted with their accounts. And therefore the 
representative of such a body must be an assembly, where every memiier of 
the body may be present at the consultations, if lie will. ; 

If a body politic of merchants contract a debt to a stranger by the act of 
their representative assembly, every member is liable by himself for the 
whole. Tor a .stranger can take no notice of their private law.s, but con- 
sidereth them as so many particular men, obliged every one to the whole 
payment, till payment made by one dischargeth all the rest ; but if the debt 
be to one of the company, the creditor is debtor for the whole to himselfi 
and cannot therefore demand his debt, but only from the common stock, if 
there be any. 

If the commonwealth impose a tax upon the body, it is understood to 
be laid upon every member proportionably to his particular adventure in 
the company. For there is in this case no other common stock, but what 
Ls made of their particular adventures. 

If a mulct be laid upon the body for some unlawful act, they only are 
;!iable by whose votes the act was decreed, or by whose assistance it was 
(ixecuted ; for in none of' the rest is there any other crime but being of the 
body ; which if a crime, because the body was ordained by the authority of 
the commonwealth, is not his. 

If one of the members be indebted to the body, he may be sued by the 
body ; but his goods cannot be talsen, nor his person imprisoned by the 
authority of the body ; but only by authority of the commonwealth ,* for if 
they can do it by their own authority, they can by their own authority give 
judgment that the debt is due ; which is as much as to be judge in their 
own cause. 

Those bodies ma<le for the government of men, or of traffic, be either 
perjietual, or for a time prescribed by writing. Ihit tliere be bodies also 
whose times are limited, and that only Ijy the nature of their business. For 
example, if a sovereign monarch, or a sovereign assemldy, shall think fit to 
give coinm.and to the towns, and other several parts of ilioir territory, to 
send to him their deputies, to inform him of the condition aiivl neco.ssitics of 
the subjects, or to advise with him for the making of good laws, or for any 
other cause, as with one person representing the whole country, such deputies, 
having a place and time of meeting assigned them, arc there, and at that 
time, a body politic, rcpre.senting every subject of that dominion ; but it is 
only for such matters as shall be propounded unto them Iwlh.al man, or 
assembly, that by the sovereign authority sent for them ; anil when it ^hall 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated by them, 
the body is dissolved. For if they were the absolute reptescnlatives of the 
people, then were it the sovereign as.sembly ; and .so there would be two 
sovereign a-ssemblies, or two sovereigas, over the .same people ; which can- 
not consist with their peace. And therefore where there is once a sove- 
reigipy, there can be no absolute representation o{ lltc people, but by it. 
And fur the limits of how far such a body .shall re]'>rcsent'lhe" whole iv'nnh.', 
they are set forth in the writing by which they were seat for. i'ur'iLc 
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people cannot choose their deputies to other intent than is in tiie writing 
directed to them from their sovereigit expressed. 

Private bodies regular and lawful, are those that are consLituied without 
letters, or other written authority, saving the laws common to all other 
subjects. And because they be united in one person representative, they 
arc held for regular ; such as are all families, in which the father or master 
ordereth the whole family. For he obligeth liis children and serv.aiits, as 
far as the law permitteth, though not further, because none of them are bound 
to obedience in those actions, which the law hath forbidden to be done. In 
all other actions, during the time they are under dorae.stic govenmient, they 
are .subject to their fathers and masters, as to their immediate sovereigns. 
For the father and master, being before the institution of commonwealth, 
absolute sovereigns in their own families, they lose afterward no more of 
their authority than the law of the commonwealth taketh from them. 

Private bodies regular, but unlawful, are those that unite thcm,selves into 
one per.son. representative, without any public authority at all : such as are 
the corporations of beggars, thieves and gipsies, the better to order their 
trade of begging and stealing ; and the corporations of men, that by authority 
from any foreign person, unite themselves in another’s dominion, for the 
easier propagation of doctrines, and for making a party against the power 
of the commonwealth. 

Irregular systems, in their nature but leagues, or sometimes mere con- 
course of people, •without union to any particular design, not by obligation 
of one to another, but proceeding only from a similitude of wlls and incli- 
nations, become lawful or unlawful according to the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of every particular man’s design therein ; and hi.s design is to be 
understood by the occasion. 

The leagues of subjects, because leagues are commonly made for mutual 
defence, are in a commonwealth, which is no more than a league of all the 
subjects together, for the most part unnecessary, and savour of unlawful 
design ; and are for that cause unlawful, and go commonly by the name of 
factions, or conspiracies. For a league being a connection of men by 
covenants, if there be no power given to any one man or assembly, as in 
the condition of mere nature, to compel them to performance, is so long 
only valid, as there arisetli no just cause of distrust : and therefore leagues 
between commonwealths, over ivhom there is no human power established, 
to keep them all in awe, are not only lawful, but also protitable for the time 
they last. But leagues of the subjects of one and the same commonwealth, 
where every one may obtain his right by means of the sovereign power, are 
unnecessary to the maintaining of peace and justice, and, in case the design 
of them be evil or unknown to the commonwealth, unlawful. For ail 
uniting of strength by private men, is, if for evil intent, unju.st ; if for intent 
unknown, dangerous to the public, and unjustly concealed. 

If the sovereign power be in a great assembly, and a number of men, part 
of the a.ssembly," witliout authority consult apart, to contrive lire guidance of 
the rest ; this is a faction, or conspiracy unlawful, as being a fraudulent 
seducing of the jrssembly for their jrarticular interest. But if ho, whose 
private nilerest is to be debated and judged in the a.sscmbly, make a.s many 
friends as he can ; in him it is no injiustice ; because in this case he is no 
part of the assembly, rind though he hire .such friends with money, unless 
there be an express law against it, yet it is not injustice. For sometimes, 
as men’s maimers are, justice cannot be had ■without money ; and every 
man may think his own cause just, till it be heard and judged. 

In ail commonwealths, if private men entertain more servants than tlic 
govenimciii of bis estate, and lawful employment he has for them requires, 
it is faction, and unlawful. For having the protection of the common- 
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wealth, he needeth not the defence of private force. And whereas in 
nations not thoroughly civilized, several numerous families have lived in 
continual hostility, and 'invaded one another with private force ; yet 
it is evident enough that they have done unjustly, or else they had no 
commonwealth. 

And as factions for kindred, so also factions for government of religion, 
as of Papists, Protestants, &c,, or of state, as patricians and plebeians of 
old time in Rome, and of aristocraticals and democratieals of old time in 
Greece, are unjust, as being contrary to the peace and safety of the peojile, 
and a taking of the sword out of the hand of the sovereign. 

Concourse of people is an irregular system, the lawfulness or unl.awful- 
ness whereof depeiideth on tlie occasion, and on the number of llienr tliat 
are assembled. If the occasion be lawful and manifest, tlie concourse is 
lawful, as the usual meeting of men at cluirch, or at a puldic show, in ii.sual 
numbers; for if the numbers be extraordinarily great, the occasion is not 
evident ; and consequently he that cannot render a pari.icul.ar and good 
account of his being amongst them, is to be judged consci®u.s of an ini- 
lawful and tumultuous design. It may be lawful for a thousand men to j(.>in 
to a petition to be delivered to a judge or magistrate, yet if a thousand men 
come to present it, it is a tumultuous assembly, because there needs but one 
or two for that purpose. But in such cases as these, it is not a set number 
that makes the assembly unlawful, but such a number as the present officers 
are not able to suppress and bring to justice. 

When an unusual number of men assemble against a man whom they 
accuse, the assembly is an unlawful tumult ; because they may deliver their 
accusation to the magistrate by a few, or by one man. Such was the case 
of St. Paul at Ephesus, where Demetrius and a great number' of other 
men brought two of Paul’s companions before the magistrate, saying with 
one voice “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which was their M'ay of 
demanding justice against them for teaching the people such doctrine a.s 
was against their religion and trade. The occasion here, considering the 
laws of that people, was just, yet was their assembly judged unlawful, and 
the magistrate reprehended them for it in these words (Acts xix. 3S-40) ; 
“ If Demetrius and the other workmen can accuse any man of anything, 
there be pleas and deputies, let them accuse one another. And if you have 
any other thing to demand, your case may be judged in an assembly lawfully 
called. . For we are in danger to be accused for this day’s sedition ; because 
there is no cause by which any man can render any reason of this concourse 
of people.” Where he calleth an assembly whereof men can give no just 
account, a sedition, and such as they could not .answer fur. And this is 
all I shall say concerning “systems” and assemblies of people, which may 
be compared, as I said, to the similar parts of man’s body, such as b lawnd, 
to the muscles ; such as are unlawful, to wens, boils, and apo.steras, 
engendered by the unnatural conflux of evil humours. 


CPIAPTER XXIII. 

Of the Public Ministers of Sovcieign Poxocr. 

In the last chapter I have spoken of the simihar p.arts of a commonwe.ahh : 
in tl'.is ] .shall speak of the parts organical, which are jaiblie minister-. 

A “ public minister ’ is he that by the sovereign, whether a moii.anh or 
an a&sembiy, is employed in any affairs wU!i authoriiy to represent in that 
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employment the person of the commonwealth. And whereas eveiy man, 
or assembly that liatli sovereignty, representeth two persons, or, as the more 
common phrase is, has two capacities, one natural aipid another politic; as a 
monarch hath the person not only of the commonwealth, but also of a man, 
and a sovereign assembly hath the person not only of the commonwealtl), 
but also of the assembly : they that be servants to them in their natnral 
capacity are not public ministers ; but those only that serve them in the 
administration of the public business. And therefore neither ushers, nor 
sergeants, nor other officers that wait on the assembly for no other purpose 
but for the commodity of the men assembled in an aristocracy, or demo- 
cracy ; nor stewards, chamberlains, cofferers, or any other officers of the 
household of a monarch, are public ministers in a monarchy. 

Of public ministers, . some have charge committed to them of a general 
administration, either of the whole dominion, or of a part thereof- Of the 
whole, as to a protector, or regent, may be committed by the predecessor 
of an infant king, during his minority, tlie whole administration of 
his kingdom. In which case every subject is so far obliged to obedience, 
as the ordinances he shall make and the coinmand.s he shall give be in the 
king’s name, and not inconsistent with his sovereign power. Of a part, or 
province ; as when either a monarch, or a sovereign assembly, shall give 
the general charge thereof to a governor, lieutenant, prefect, or viceroys 
and in this case also, every one of that province is obliged to, all he shall do 
in the name of the sovereign, and that not incompatible with the sovereign’s 
right. For such protectors, viceroys, and governors, have no other right, 
but what depends on the sovereign’s will ; and no commission that can be 
given them, can be interpreted for a declaration of the will to transfer the 
sovereignty, without express and perspicuous words to that purpose. And 
this kind of public ministers resembleth the nerves and tendons that move 
the several limbs of a body natural. 

Others have special administration ; that is to say, charges of some 
special business, either at home or abroad : as at home, first, for the 
economy of a commonwealth, they that have authority concerning the 
“treasure,” as tributes, impositions, rents, fines, or whatsoever public 
revenue, to collect, receive, issue, or take the accounts thereof, are public 
ministers : ministers, because they seiwe the person representative, and can 
do nothing against his command, nor without his authority : public, because 
they seive him in his political capacity. 

Secondly, they that have authority concerning the “ militia ; ” to have 
the custody of arms, forts, ports; to levy, pay, or conduct soldiers ; or to 
provide for any necessaiy thing for the use of war, either by land or sea, are 
puldic ministers. But a soldier without command, though he fight for 
the commonwealth, does not therefore represent the person of it ; because 
there is none to represent it to. For every one that hath command, 
represents it to them only whom he commandeth. 

They also that have authority to teach, or to enable others to teach the 
people their duty to the sovereign power, and instruct them in the know- 
ledge of what is just and unjust, thereby to render them more apt to lire in 
godliness, and in peace amongst themselves, and resist the public enemy, 
are public ministers : ministers in that they do it not by their own authority, 
hut by another’s ; and public, because they do it, or .should do it, by no 
authority but that of the sovereign. The monarch, or the sovereign 
assembly only hath immediate authority from God, to teach and instruct 
the people ; and no man but the sovereign receiveth his power jDai graiid 
sinij-jly ; that is to say, from the favour of none but God all other receive 
theirs from the favour and providence of God, and their sovereigns ; as in 
a monarchy Deigraiid etregis; or Dei Irovideniid etvoluntak regis. 
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They also to whom jurisdiction is given, are public ministers. For in 
their seals of justice they represent the person of the sovereign. ; and their 
sentence, is his sentence : for, as hath been before declared, all judicature is 
essentially annexed to.»the sovereignty ; and therefore all other judges are 
but ministers of Mm. or them that have tire sovereign ]iower. _ And as 
controversies are of two sorts, namely of “ fact” and of “ law ; ” so are 
judgments, some of fact, some of law : and consequently in the same 
controversy there may be two judges, one of fact, anotlier of law. 

And in botli these controversies there may arise a controversy Iretweeu 
the partyjudged and the judge ; which because they be both subjects to the 
sovereign, ought in equity to be judged by men agreed on by consent of 
both ; for no man can be judge in his own cause. But the sovereign is 
already agreed on for judge by them both, and is therefore either to hear 
the cause and determine it himself, or appoint for judge such as they shall 
both agree on. And this agreement is then understood to be made between 
them divers ways ; as first, If the defendant be allowed to except against 
such of his judges whose interest maketh him suspect them (for as to the 
complainant, he hath ah'eady choserr his own judge), those which he ex- 
cepteth not against are judges he liimself agrees on. Secondly, if he appeal 
to any other judge, he can appeal no further ; for hi.s aj^peal is his choice. 
Thirdly, if he appeal to the sovereign himself, and he by himself, or by 
delegates which the parties .shall agree on, give sentence, that sentence is 
final ; for the defendant is judged by his own judges, that is to aay, by 
himself. 

These properties of just and rational judicature considered, I c.innot 
forbear to observe the excellent constitution of the courts of justice estab- 
lished both for Common and also for Public Pleas in England. .By 
Common Pleas, I mean those where both the complainant and defendant 
are subject ; and by public, which are also called Pleas of the Crown, 
those where the complainant is the sovereign. For whereas there were two 
orders of men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons ; the Lords had 
this privilege, to have for judges in all capital crimes none but Lords ; and 
of them as many as -would be present ; which being ever acknowledged as 
a privilege of favour, their judges were none but such as they had themselves 
desired. And in all controversies, every subject (as aUo in civil controver- 
sies the Lords) had for judges men of the country where the matter in 
controversy lay ; against which he might make his exceptions, till at last- 
twelve men without e-xception being agreed on, they were judged by lho.se 
twelve. So that having his o-wn judge.s, there could be nothing alleged by 
the party why the sentence should not be final. These public persons, -ivilU 
authority from the sovereign power, either to instruct or judge the people, 
arc such members of the cominonwealili as may fitly be compared to the 
organs of voice in a body natural. - 

Public niinister.s are also all those that have authority from the sovereign to 
procure the execution of judgments given ; to publish the suvercign’s com- 
mands ; to suppress tumults; to apprehend and impiison malefactors; and 
other acts tending to the conservation of the peace. P'or every act they do 
by such authoxity is the act of the commonwealth ; and their service, 
answerable to that of the handi;, in a body natural. 

Public mini.ster.s abjond are tho.se that represent the penson of ihch’ own 
sovereign to foreign states. , Such are ambas.sadors, mo.'isengcrs, agents, and 
heralds, sent by public authority and' on public bu.sincs.s-. 

But such as are sent by authority only of some private party of a troubled 
state, though they be received, are neither pubiic nor private ministers of 
the commonwealth ; because none of their actions have the commouweaUh 
for author. Likewise, an ambassador seat from a prince to congratulate,. 
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condolcj or to assist at a solemnity ; thoughthe authority be public, yet 
because the business is private, and belonging to him in his natural capa- 
city, is a private person. Also if a man be sent into another country 
secretly to explore their counsels and strength, though®' both the authority 
and the business be public, yet because there is none to take notice of any 
person in him but his own, he is but a private minister ; but yet a minister 
of the commonwealth, and may be compared to an eye in the body 
natural. And those that are appointed to receive the petitions or other 
informations of the people, and are as it were the public ear, are public 
ministers, and represent their sovereign in that office. 

Neither a councillor, nor a council of state, if we consider it %vith 
no authority of judicature or command, but only of giving advice to the 
sovereign when it is required, or of offering it when it is not required, is a 
public person. For the advice is addressed to the sovereign only, whose 
per.son cannot in his own presence be represented to him by another. But 
a body of councillors are never’ without some other authority, either of 
judicature, or of immediate administration : as in a monarchy, they 
represent the monarch in delivering his commands to the public ministers : 
in a democracy, the council or senate propounds the result of their delibe- 
rations to the people, as a council ; hut when they appoint judges, or hear 
causes, or give audience to ambassadors, it is in the quality of a mini.ster of 
the people : and in an aristocracy, the council of state is the sovereign 
assembly itself ; and gives counsel to none but themselves. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of the Nutrition and Procreation of a Commonwealth. 

The “ nutrition ” of a commonwealth consisleth in the ' ‘ plenty ” and “dis- 
tribution.” of “materials ” conducing to life; in “concoction,” or “pre- 
paration ; ” and, when concocted, in tire “conveyance” of it, by convenient 
conduits, to the public use. 

As for the plenty of matter, it is a thing limited by Nature to those com- 
modities which from the two breasts of our common mother, land and sea, 
God xisually either freely giveth, or for labour selleth to 'mankind. 

For the matter of this nutriment, consisting in animals, vegetals, and 
minerals, God hath freely laid them before us, in or near to the face of the 
earth ; so as there needeth no mor'e but the labour and industry of receiving 
them. Insomuch as plenty dependeth, next to God’s favour, merely on the 
labour and industry of men. 

'riiis matter, commonly called commodities, is partly “native,” and 
partly “ foreign ; ” " native,” that which is to be had within the territory of 
the commonwealth j “foreign,” that which is imported from without. And 
because there is no territory under the dominion of one commonwealth, 
except it be of very vast extent, that produceth all things needful for the 
maintenance and motion of the whole body ; and few that prudnee not 
something more than necessary; the superfluous commodities to be had 
within, become no more superfluous, but supply these wants at home, by im 
IDortation of that which may be liad abroad, either by exchange, or by just 
wav, or by labour. For a man’s labour also is a commodity exchangeable 
for benefit, as w'ell as any other thing ; and there have been commonwealths 
that having no more territory than imth served them for habitation, have 
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nevertheless not only maintained, but also increased their power, partly by 
the labour of trading from one place to another, and partly by selling the 
manufactures whereof the materials were brought in from other places. 

The distribution of the materials of this nourishment, is the constitution 
of “mine,” and “ thine,” and ‘ -his ; ’V that is to .say, in one word 
“ propriety ; ” andbelongeth in all kinds of commonwealth to the sovereign 
power. For where there is no commonwealth there is, as hath been already 
shown, a perpetual war of every man against his neighbour ; and therefore 
everything is his that getteth it, and keepeth it by force ; which is neither 
“propriety” nor “community ;”but “uncertainty,” Which is so evident, 
that even Cicero, a passionate defender of liberty, in a public pleading, 
attributeth all propriety to the law civil, “ Let the civil law,” saithho, 
“be once abandoned, or but negligently guarded, not to say opprc.ssed, and 
there is nothing, that any man can be sure to receive from his ancestor, or 
leave to his chiidren.” And again, “ Take away the civil law, and no man 
knows what is his own, and what another man’s,” Seeing therefore the in- 
troduction of “propriety” is an effect of commonwealth, which can 
do nothing but by the person that represents it, it is the act only of the 
sovereign ; and consisteth in the laws, which none can make that have not 
the sovereign power. And this they well knew of old, who called that 
Niyttos, that is to say, “distribution,” which we call law; and defined 
justice, by “ distributing ” to every man “ his own.” 

In tliis distribution, the first law is for division of the land itself : wherein 
the sovereign assigneth to every man a portion, accoi’ding as he, and 
not according as any subject, or any number of them, shall judge agreeable 
to equity, and the common good. The children ol Israel were a common- 
wealth in the wilderness ; but wanted the commodities of the earth, till 
they M'ere masters of the Land of Promise ; which afterwards was divided 
amongst: them, not by their own discretion, but by tlie discretion of Eleazar 
the Priest and Joshua their General, who, when there were twelve tribes, 
making them thirteeen by subdivision of the tribe of Joseph, made never- 
theless but twelve portions of the land ; and ordained for the tribe of Levi 
no land but assigned them the tenth part of the whole fruits ; which 
division was therefore arbitrary. And though a people coming into 
possession of a land by war, do not always exterminate the ancient 
inhabitant.s, as did the Jews, but leave to many, or most, or all of them 
their estates ; yet it is manifest they hold them afterwards, as of the victors’ 
distribution ; as the people of England held all theirs of William the 
Conqueror. 

From whence we may collect, that the propriety which a subject hath in 
his lands, consisteth in a right to exclude all other subjects from the use of 
them ; and not to exclude their sovereign, lie it an assembly or a monarch. 
For seeing tlie sovereign, that is to say, the cornsnonwealth, whose person 
he representeth, is understood to do nothing but in order to the common 
2 )eaco and security, this distribution of lands is to be understood as done in 
order to lire same : and consequently, what.soever tlistributiori he shall 
make in prejudice thereof, is contrary to the will of every subject that com- 
mitted his peace and safety to his discretion and conscience ; anil therefore 
by the wdll of every one of them, it is to be reputed void. It is true that a 
Sovereign monarch, or the greater part of a sovereign assembly, may ordain 
the doing of many things in pursuit of their pa.s.sion.s, contrary to tlieir own 
consciences, which is a breach of trust and of the law of Nature : but tliis is 
not enough to authorize any subject, either to make war upon, or so much 
as to accuse of injustice, or any way to ’speak evil of their sovereign; 
because they have authorized all his actions, and in be.-.towing the .sovereign 
power, made them their own. But in what cases the commands "of 
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sovereigns are contrary to equity and the law of Nature, is to be considered 
hereafter in another place. : ^ 

In the distribution of land, the commonwealth itself, may be conceived to 
have a portion, and possess and improve the same by their representative ; 
and that such portion may be made sufficient to sustain the whole expense 
to the common peace and defence necessarily required. Which were very 
true, if there could be any representative conceived free from human 
passions and infirmities. But the nature of men being as it is, the setting 
forth of public land, or of any certain revenue for the commonwealth, is in 
vain ; and tendeth to the dissolution of government, and to the condition of 
mere nature and war, as soon as ever the sovereign power falleth into the 
hands of a monarch, or of an assembly, that are either too negligent of 
money, or too hazardous in engaging the public stock into a long or costly 
war. Commonwealths can endure no diet: for seeing their expense is not 
limited by their o;va appetite, but by external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbours, the public riches cannot be limited by other limits 
than those which the emergent occasions shall require. And whereas in 
England, there were by the Conqueror divers lands reserved to his own 
use, besides forests and chases, either for his iccreaiion, or preservation of 
woods, and divers services reserved on the land he gave his subjects ; yet it 
seems they were not reserved for his maintenance in his public, but in his 
natural capacity, h'or he and his successors did for all that lay arbitrary 
taxes on all subjects' land, when they judged it necessary. Or if those 
public lands and services were ordained as a sufficient maintenance of the 
commonwealth, it was contrary to the scope of the institution ; being, as it 
appeared by those ensuing taxes, insufficient, and, as it appears by the late 
small revenue of the crown, subject to alienation and diminution. It is 
therefore in vain to assign a portion to the commonwealth ; which may 
sell, or give it away ; and does sell and give it away, when it is done by 
their representative. 

As the distribution of lands at home ; so also to assign in what places, 
and for what commodities, the subject shall traffic abroad, belongeth to the 
soverei^i. For if it did belong to private persons to use their own discre- 
tion tlmrein, some of them would be drawn for gain, both to furnish the 
enemy with means to hui t the commonwealth and hurt it themselves, by 
importing such things, as pleasing men’s apjietite;;, be nevertheless noxious, 
or at least unpofitable to them. And therefore it laelongeth to the common- 
W'ealtb, that is, to the sovereign only, to approve or disapprove both of the 
places and matter of foreign traffic. 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the sustentation of a commonwealth, 
that every man have a propriety in a portion of land, or in some few com- 
modities. or a natural pro|'>erty in some useful art, and there is no art in the 
world, but is necessary either for the being or well-being almost of every 
particular man ; it is necessary that men distribute that which they can 
spare, and transfer their propriety therein, mutually one to another by 
exchange and mutual contract. And therefore it belongeth to the common- 
wealth, that is to say, to the sovereign, to appoint in what manner all kinds 
of contract between subjects, as buying, selling, exchanging, borrowing, 
lending, letting ami taking to hire, are to be made ; and by what words 
and signs they shall be understood for valid. And for the matter apd dis- 
tribution of the nourishment, to the several members of the comniunweakh, 
thus much, considering the model of the whole work, is sufficient. 

By conccicliou I under-stand the reducing of all commodities which are 
not presently c:onsume<l, but reserved for nourishment in time to come, to 
something of equal value, and withal so portable as not to hinder the 
motion oi' men Irum place to place ; to the end a man may have in what 
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place soever such nourishment as the place affordcth. And this is nothing 
else but gold, and silver, and money. For gold and silver, being, as it 
happens, almost in all countries of the world highly valued, is a commodious 
measure of the value of all things else between nations ; and money, of 
what matter soever coined by the sovereign of a commonwealth, is a 
sufficient measure of the value of all things else between the subjects of 
that commonwealth. By the means of which measures all commodities, 
movable and immovable, are made to accompany a man to all places of 
his resort, within and without the place of his ordinary residence ; and the 
same passelh from man to man within the commonwealth ; and goes round 
about, nourishrng as it passeth every pstrt thereof; insomuch as this con- 
coction is as it were the sanguification of the commonwealth ; for natural 
blood is in like manner made of the fruits of the earth, and circulating, 
nourislieth by the way every member of the body of man. 

And because silver and gold have their value from the matter itself, they 
have first tliis privilege, that the value of them cannot be altered by the 
power of one, nor of a few commonwealths, as being a common measure 
of the commodities of all places. But base money may easily be enhanced 
or abased. Secondly, they have the privilege to make commonwealths 
move, and stretch out their amis, when need is, into foreign countries, and 
supply, not only private subjects that travel, but also whole armies with 
provision. But that coin, which is not considerable for the matter, but for 
the stamp of the jilace, being unable to endure change of air, hath its 
effect at home only; where also it is subject to the change of laws, and 
thereby to have the value diminished, to the prejudice many times of those 
that have it. 

The conduits and ways by which it is conveyed to the public use, are of 
two sorts : one, that conveyeth it to the public coffers ; the other, that 
issueth the same out again for public payments. Of the first sort, are 
collectors, receivers, and treasurers ; of the second are the treasurers again, 
and the officers appointed for payment of several public or private minis- 
ters, And in this .also, the artificial man maintains his resemblance with 
the natural ; whose veins receiving the blood from the several parts of the 
body, carry it to the heart, where being made vital, the heart hy the arteries 
sends it out again, to enliven, and enable for motion all the members of the 
same. 

The procreation or children of a commonwealth are'thosewc call “plan- 
tations,” or “colonies,” which are numbers of men sent out from the 
commonwealth, under a conductor or governor, to inhabit a foreign country, 
either formerly void of inhabitants, or made void then by war. And wlien 
a colony is settled, they are either a commonwealth of themselves, dis- 
charged of their subjection to their sovereign that sent them, as hath been 
done by many commonwealths of ancient time, in which case the common- 
wealth from which they went was called their metropolis or mother, and 
requires no more of them, than fathers require of the children whom they 
emancipate and make free from their domestic government, which is honour 
and friendship ; or else they remain united to their metropolis, as were the 
colonics of the people of Rome ; and then they are no commonwealths 
themselves, but provinces, and parts of the commonwealth that sent them. 
So that the right of colonies, saving honour and league with their metro- 
polis, dependeth wholly on tlteir license or letters, by wiiich their sovereign 
, authorized them to plant. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Of Coimsel. 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things by the ordinary and 
inconstant use of words, appeareth m nothing more than in the confusion 
of counsels and commands, arising from the imperative manner of speaking 
in them both, and in many other occasions besides. For the words ‘‘do 
tlyls,” are the words not only of him that commandeth, but also of him that 
givelh counsel, and of him that exhorteth ; and yet there are but few that 
see not that these are very different things, or that cannot distinguish between 
them when they perceive who it is that speaketh, and to whom the speech 
is directed, and upon what occasion. But finding those phrases in men's 
writings, and being not able or not willing to enter into a consideration of 
the circumstances, they mistake sometimes the precepts of counsellors for 
the precepts of; them that command ; and sometimes the contrary, according 
as it best agreeth with tlie conclusions they would infer, or the actions they 
approve. To avoid which mistake.s, and render to those terms of com- 
manding, counselling, and exhorting their pi'oper and distinct significations, 

I define them thus. 

“ Command” is, where a man saith “ do this,” or “ do not this,” with- 
out expecting other reason than the will of him that says it. From this it 
followeth manifestly, that he that commandeth, pretendeth thereby his own 
benefit : for the reason of his command is his own W'ill only, and the 
proper object of every man’s will, is some good to himself. 

“ Counsel,” is where a man saith, “ do,” or “ do not this,” and deduceth 
his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it to him to whom he saith it. ■ 
And from this it is evident, that he that giveth counsel, pretendeth only, , 
whatsoever he intendeth, the good of him to whom he giveth it. 

Therefore between counsel and command, one great difference is, that 
command i.s directed to a man’s own benefit ; and counsel to the benefit of 
another man. And from this ariseth another difference, that a man may be 
obliged to do what he is commanded ; as when he hath covenanted to 
obey : but he cannot be obliged to do as he is counselled, because the hurt of 
not following it, is his own ; or if he should covenant to follow it, then is 
the counsel turned into the nature of a command. A third difference 
between them is, that no man can pretend a right to be of another man’s 
counsel ; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to himself : but to 
demand right to counsel another, argues a will to know his designs, or to 
gain some other good to himself : which, as I said before, is of every man’s 
will the proper object. 

, This also is incident to the nature of counsel ; that whatsoever it be, he 
that asketh it, cannot in equity accuse or punish it : for to ask counsel of 
another, is to permit him to give .such coimsel as he shall think best; and 
consequently, he that giveth counsel to his sovereign, whether a monarch, 
or an assembly, when he asketh it, cannot in equity be punished for it, 
whether the same be conformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it 
be to tlie pn^position in debate. For if the sense of the assembly can be 
taken notice of, before the debate be ended, they should neither ask nor 
take any further counsel ; for the sense of the as.sembly is the resolution of 
the debate, and end of all deliberation. And generally he that deraandeth 
counsel, is .author of it ; and therefore cannot punish it ; and wiiat the 
sovereign cannot, no man else can. But if one subject giveth counsel to 
another, to do anything contrary to the laws, whether that counsel 
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proceed from evil intention, or from ignorance only, it is punishable by the 
commonwealth; because ignorance of the law is no good excuse, where 
every man is bound to take notice of the laws to which he is subject. 

“ Exhortation ” and “ dehortation” is counsel, accompanied with signs 
in him that giveth it, of vehement desire to have it followed ; or to say it 
more briefly," counsel vehemently pressed.” For he that exhorteth, doth 
not deduce tlie consequences of what he adviseth to be done, and tie him- 
self therein to the rigour of true reasoning ; but encourages him he coun- 
selleth to action: as he that dehorteth, deterreth him from it. And 
therefore they have in their speeches, a regard to the common passions 
and opinions of men, in deducing their i-easons ; and make use ot simili- 
tudc.s, metaphors, examples, and other tools of oratory, to persuade their 
hearers of the utility, honour, or justice of following their advice. 

From whence m.ay be inferred, first, that exhortation and dehortation is 
directed to the good of him that giveth the counsel, not of him that asketh 
it, which is contrary to the duty of a counsellor ; who, by the definition of 
counsel, ought to regard not his own benefit, but his -whom he adviseth. 
And that he directeth Ms counsel to his own benefit, is manifest enough, 
by the long and vehement urging, or by the artificial giving thereof ; which 
being not required of him, and consequently proceeding from his own 
occasions, is directed principally to his own benefit, and but accidentally to 
the good of him that is counselled, or not at all. 

Secondly, that the use of exhortation and dehortation lieth only where a 
man is to speak to a multitude ; because when the speech is addressed to 
one, he may inteiTupt him, and examine his reasons more rigorously than 
can be done in a multitude ; which are too many to enter into dispute and 
dialogue with him that speaketh indifferently to them ail at once. 

Thirdly, that they that exhort and dehort, where they are required to 
give counsel, are corrupt counsellors, and as it were bribed by their own 
interest. For though the counsel they give be never so good ; yet he that 
gives it, is no more a good counsellor than he that giveth a just sentence 
for a reward is a just judge. But where a man may lawfully command, as 
a father in his family, or a leader in an anny, his exhortations and dehoi (a- 
tions are not only lawful, but also necessary and Iaudal)Ie. But then they 
are no more counsels but commands ; which when they are for execution of 
sour labour, sometimes necessity and always humanity requireih to be 
sweetened in the delivery by encouragement, and in the tune and phrase of 
counsel, rather than in harsher language of command. 

Examples of the difference between command and counsel we may take 
from the forms of speech that express them in Holy Scripture. Have no 
other gods but me;” “make to thyself no graven image ;” “take not 
God’s name in vain ; ” “sanctify the Sabbath;” “honour thy parents ; ” 
“kill not;” “steal not,” &c., are commands; because the reason lor 
which we .are to obey them is drawn from the ■wfill of God our king, witom 
we .are obliged to obey. But these words, “ Sell all thou hast ; give it to 
the poor ; and follow me,” are counsel ; because the reason for which we 
are to do so, is dravm from our own benefit ; which is tliis, tiiat we shall 
have “treasure in heaven,” These words, “Go into the village over 
against you, and you shall find an ass tied, and her colt ; loose lier, and 
bring her to me,” are a command ; for the reason of their fact is drawn 
fro)n tlie will of tlieir Ma.ster : but these words, “ Repent and be baptized 
in the name of Jesus,” are counsel ; bec.ause the reason why wo should so 
do, tendeth not to any benefit of- God Almighty, wlio .shall .still be king in 
■what manner soever we rebel ; but of ourselves, who have no other means 
of avoiding the punislunent hanging over us for our .sins. 

As the difference of counsel from eommand hath been now deduced from 
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the nature of pounsely consisting in a deducing of the benefit, or hurt that 
may arise to him that is to be counselled, by the necessary or probable con- 
sequences of the action he propoundeth ; so may also the differences 
between “ apt " and “ inept ” counsellors be derived from the same. For 
experience, being but memory, of the consequences of like actions formerly 
observed, and counsel but the speech whereby that e.xpericiice is made 
known to another; the virtues and defects of counsel are the same with the 
virtues and defects intellectual : and to the person of a commonwealth, his 
counsellors serve him in the place of memory and mental discourse, but 
with this resemblance of the commonwealth to a natural man, there is otie 
dis.similitude joined of great importance ; which is, that a natural man rc- 
ceiveth his experience from the natural objects of sense, which work upon 
him without passion or interest of their own; whereas they that give 
counsel to the representative person of a commonwealth may have, and have 
often their particular ends and passions, that render their counsels always 
suspected, and many times unfaithful. And therefore we may set down for 
the first condition of a good counsellor, “that his ends and interests be not 
inconsistent with the ends and interests of him he counselletli. ” 

Secondly, because the office of a counsellor, when an action comes into 
deliberation, is to make manifest the consequences of it, in such manner as 
he that is counselled may be truly and evidently informed ; lie ought to pro» 
pound his advice in such form of speech as may make the truth most evi- 
dently appear ; that is to say, with as firm ratiocination, as significant and 
proper language, and as briefly as the evidence will permit. And therefore 
“ rash and unevident infei-ences,” such as are fetched only from examples or 
authority of books, and are not arguments of what is good or evil, but wit- 
nesses of fact or of opinion ; “ obscure, confused, and ambiguous ex- 
pressions, also all metaphorical speeches, tending to the stirrmg up of 
passions,” (because such reasoning and such expressions are useful only to 
deceive, or to lead him w'e counsel towards other ends than his own,) “ are . 
repugnant to the office of a counsellor.” 

Thirdly, because the ability of counselling proceedeth from experience 
and long study ; and no man is presumed to have experience in all those 
things that to the administration of a great commonwealth are necessary to 
be knovtm, “ no man is presumed to be a good counsellor, but in such 
business as he hath not only been much versed in, but hath aisomucb medi- 
tated on, and considered,” For seeing the business of a commonwealth is 
this, to ' preserve the people in peace at home, and defend them against 
foreign invasion, we shall find it requires great knowledge of the disposition 
of mankind, of the rights of government, and of the nature of equity, law, 
justice, and honour, not to be attained without study ; and of the strength, 
commodities, places, both of their own country, and their neighbours ; as 
also of the inclinations and designs of all nations that may any way annoy 
them. And this is not attained to without much experience. Of which 
things, not only the whole sum, but every one of the parlicitlavs requires the 
age and observation of a man in years, and of more than ordinary study. 
The wit required for counsel, as I have said before {chap, vili.), is judgment. 
And the differences of men in that point come from different education, of 
some to one kind of study or business, and of others to another. When for 
the doing of anything there be infallible rules, as in engine.? and edifices, 
the inks of geometiy, all the experience of the workl cannot equal his 
counsel tliat has learnt or found out the inle. And when there i.s no such 
rule, he that h.ath most experience in that particular kind of bu.rines3 has 
therein the hc.sl judgment, and is the best counsellor. 

Fourtlily, to be able to give counsel to a commonwealth, in a l)usine.ss 
that hath" reference to another commonwealth, “ it is necessary to be 
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acquainted witli tlie intelligences, and letters that conic from thence, and 
with all the records of treaties, and other ' transactions of state ■’ between 
them ", which none can do, but such as the representative shall think fit. 
By which we may see, that they who are not called to counsel, can have 
no good counsel in such cases to obtrude. 

Fifthly, supposing the number of counsellors equal, a man is licttev 
counselled by hearing them apart than in an assembly ; and that for many 
causes. First, in hearing them apart you have the advice of every man ; 
but in an assembly many of them deliver their advice with “ aye, ” or ‘ ' no,’’ 
or with their hands or feet, not moved by their own sense, but liy the 
eloquence of another, or for fear of displeasing some that have .spoken, or 
the whole assembly, by contradiction •, or for fear of appearing duller in 
apprehension than those that have applauded tlie contrary opinion. 
Secondly, in an assembly of many, there cannot choose but be some whose 
interests are contrary to that of the public ; and these their interests make 
passionate, and passion eloquent, and eloquence draws otliers into the 
same advice. For the passions of men, which asuudcf are ihoderate; as the 
heat of one brand ; in an assembly are like many brands, that intlame one 
another, especially when they blow one another with orations, to the 
setting of the commonwealth on fire, under pretence of coutiselling it, 
Thirdly, in hearing every man apart, one may examine, when there is need, 
the trath or probability of his reasons, and of the grounds of the advice he 
gives, by frequent intenruptions and objections ; which cannot be done in 
an assembly, where in every difficult question a man is rather astouied 
and dazzled with the variety of discourse upon it, than informed of the 
course he ought to take. Besides, thei'e cannot be an assembly of many 
called together for advice, wherein there be not some that have the 
ambition to be thought eloquent, and also learned in the jDolitics ; and give 
not their advice wth care of the business propounded, but of the applause 
of their motley orations, made of the divers coloured threads or shreds of 
authors ; which is an impertinence at least, that takes away the time of 
seidous consultation, and in the secret way of counselling apart, is easily 
avoided. Fourthhv, in deliberations that ought to be kept secret, whereof there 
be many occasions in public business, the counsels of many, and especially 
in assemblies, are dangerous ; and therefore great assemblies are nec'cs- 
skated to commit such affairs to lesser numbers, .and of .such persons as .arc 
most versed, ami in whose fidelity tliey have mo.st confidence. 

To conclude, who is there that so far approves the taking of coun.sel from 
a great assembly of counsellors, that wislieth for, or would accejjt of their 

E iins, when there is a question of marrying his children, disposing of his 
nds, governing his household, or managing his private estate, especially 
if there be amongst them such as wish not his prosperity ? A man tliat 
doth his business by the help of many and prudent counsc}lor,s, witli cveiy 
one consulting apart in his proper element, does it best, as he that useth 
.able second-s at tennis-play, placed in their proper stations. Tic (hies ne.xl 
be.st that useth his own judgment only, as he that has no second at ail. 
But he that is carried up and down to liis business in a framed counsel, 
which cannot move but by the plurality of consenting opinions, titc execu- 
tion whereof is commonly, out of envy or interest, i-stardcd l.>y the jxart 
dissenting, does it worst of all, and lik(i one that is carried to the hall, 
though by good players, yet in a wheelbarrow or (jther frame, heavy of 
itself, and retarded also by the inconcurrent judgments .and endeavouia of 
them that drive it ; and .so much the more, as they be more that set their 
hands tc) it ; and most of all, wlien there is one, or mere amongst them, 
that de.sire to have Ijim 1o.se. And though it be trae Diat many eyes .see 
more than one ; yet it is not to be understood of many counsellors, but then 
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only when tlie final resolution is in one man. OtherH'i.se, because many 
eyes see the same tiling in divers lines, and are apt to look asquint towards 
their private benefit j they that desire not to miss their mark, tliouglr they 
look about with two eyes, yet they never aim but with one ; and therefore 
no great popular commonwealth was ever kept up but either by a foreign 
enemy that united them, or by the reputation of some eminent man 
amongst them, or by the secret counsel of a few, or by the mutual fear of 
equal factions, and not by the open consultations of the assembly. And 
as for very little commonwealths, be they popular or monarchical, there is 
no human wisdom can uphold them longer than, the jealousy iasteth of their 
potent neighbours. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
OfCmlLam. 

By “civil laws,” I understand the laws that men are therefore bound to 
observe, because they are members, not of this or that commonwealth in 
particular, but of a commonwealth. For the knowledge of particular laws 
belongeth to them that profess the study of the laws of their several coun- 
tries ,* but the knorvdedge of civil law in general to any man. The ancient 
law of Rome was called their “ civil law,” from the word civitas^ which 
signifies a commonrvealth : and those countries which having been under 
the Roman empire, and governed by that law, retain still such part thereof 
as they think fit, call that' part the civil law, to distinguish it from the rest 
of their own civil law.s. But that is not it I intend to speak of here ; my 
design being not to .show what is law here and there ; but what is law ; as 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and divers othens have done, without taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the law. 

And first it is manifest, that the law in general is not counsel, but com- 
mand 5 nor a command of any man to any man ; but only of him, whose 
command is addre.sscd to one formerly obliged to obey him. And as for civil 
law, it addeth only the name of the person commanding, which is persona 
dvitaiis, the person of the commonwealth. 

Which considered, I define civil law in this m.anner. “ ‘Civil law,’ is to 
every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath commanded him, 
by word, writing, or other sufficient sign of the will, to make use of, for the 
distinction of right and wrong ; that is to say, of what is contrary and what 
is not contrary to the rule.” 

In which definition, there is nothing that is not at first sig'ht evident. For 
every man seeth, that some laws are addressed to all the snlyects in general ; 
some to particular provinces ; some, to p.articular vocations; and "some to 
particular men ; and are therefore laws to every of those to whom the com- 
mand is directed, and to none else. As also, that law.s are the rules of just 
and unjust ; nothing being reputed unjust that is not contrary to some law. 
Likewise, that none can make laws but the commonwealth ; because our 
subjection is to the commonwealth only ; and thtit commands are to be sig- 
nified by sufficient signs ; because a man knows not otherwise how to obey 
them. And tlieiefore, whatsoever can from this definition by necessary 
con-scqucnce be deduced, ought to be acknowledged for truth. Now I 
deduce from it this that foUoweth, 

r. 'lire legislator in all commonwealths, is only the sovereign, be he one 
mart, as in a monarchy, or one assembly of men, as in a democracy, or 
aristocracy. 'For the legislator is he that maketli the law. And the 
commonwealth only prescribes and commandeth the observation of those 
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rules, which we call law : therefore the commonwealth is the legislator. 
But the commonwealth is no person, nor has capacity to do anything, but 
by the repvesentativei that is, the sovereign ; and therefore the sovereign is 
the sole legislator. For the same reason, none can abrogate a law made, 
but the sovereign ; because a law is not abrogated, but by another law, 
that forbiddeth it to be put in execution, 

2. The sovereign of a commonwealth, be it an assemldy or one man, is 
not subject to the civil laws. For having power to make and repeal laws, 
he may when he pleaseth free himself from that subjection, by repealing 
those laws that trouble him and making of new; and consequently he w’as free 
before. For he is free, that can be free when he will : nor is itimssible for 
any person to be bound to himself ; because he that can bind, can release ; 
and thererore he that is bound to himself only, is not boiind. 

3. When long use obtaineth the authority of a law', it is not the length of 
time that maketh the authority, but the will of the sovereign signified by 
his silence, for silence is sometimes an argument of consent ; and it is no 
longer law, than the sovereign shall be silent therein. And therefore if 
the'sovereign shall have a question of right grounded, not upon his present 
will, but upon the laws formerly made ; the length of time shall bring no 
prejudice to his right ; but the question shall be judged by eeputy. For 
many unjust actions and unjust sentences go uncontrolled a longer time 
than any man can remember. And our lawyers account no customs law 
but such as are reasonable, and that evil customs are to be abolished. 
But the judgment of what is reasonable and of what is to be abolished 
belongeth to him that maketh the law, which is the sovereign assembly or 
monarch. 

4. The law of Nature and the civil law, contain each other, and are of 
equal extent. For the laws of Nature, which comsist in equity, justice, 
gratitude, and other moral virtues on these depending, in the condition of 
mere nature, as I have said before in the end of the fifteenth chapter, are 
not properly laws, hut qualities that dispose men to peace and obedience. 
When a commonwealth is once -settled, then are they actually laws, and 
not before ; as being then the commands of the commonwealth ; and 
therefore also civil laws: for it is the sovereign power that obliges men to 
obey them. For in the differences of private men, to declare what is 
equity, what is justice, and what is moral virtue, and to make them bind- 
ing, there is need of the ordinances of sovereign yjower, and punishments 
to be ordained for such as shall break them ; which ordinances are there- 
fore part of the civil law. The law of Nature therefore is a part of the 
civil law in all commonwealths of the world. Reciprocally also, ilte civil 
law is a part of the dictates of Nature. For justice, that is to say, perlonn- 
ance of covenant, aiKl giving to every man his own, is a dictate of the law 
of Nature. But every subject in a commorttvealth hath covenanted t<.) obey 
the civil law ; either one with airother, as w'hen they assemble to make a 
common representative, or with the representative itself one by nna, when 
subdued by the sword they promise obedience, that they may receive life ; 
and therefore obedience to the civil law is part aho of the law of Nature. 
Civil and natural law are not different kinds, but clifierent parts of law ; 
whereof one part being written, is called civil, the other unwritten, natural. 
But the right of nature, that is, the natural liberty of man, may by tiie civil 
law be abridged and restrained ; nay, the end of making laws is no other 
but such restraint ; without the which there cannot possibly lie any peace. 
And law was brought into the world for nothing elst: but to limit the 
natural liberty of particular men, in such manner as they might not hurt, 
but assist one another, and join togethet against a common enemy. 

5, If the .sovereign of one commonwealih subdue a people th.-it have lived 
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under other written laws, and afterwards govern them by the same laws by 
which they were governed before ; yet those laws are the civil laws of the 
victor, and not of the vanquished commonwealth. For the legislator is he, 
not by whose authority the laws were first made, but by whose authority 
they now continue to be laws. And therefore where there be divers pro- 
vinces_ within the dominion of a commonwealth, and in those provinces 
diversity of laws, which commonly are called the customs of each several 
province, we are not to understand that such customs have their force only 
from length of time ; but that they were anciently laws written, or other- 
wise made known, for the constitutions and statutes of their sovereigns ; and 
are now laws, not by virtue of the prescription of time, but by the consti- 
tutions of their present sovereigns. But if an unwritten law, in all the pro- 
vinces of a dominion, shall be genci-ally observed, and no iniquity appear in 
the use thereof; that law can be no other but a law of Nature, equally 
obliging all mankind. 

6. Seeing then all laws, written and unwritten, have their authority and 
force from the will of the commonwealth, that is to say, from the will of 
the representative, which in a monarchy is the monarch, and in other com- 
monwealths the sovereign assembly; a man may wonder from whence pro- 
ceed such opinions as are found in the books of lawyers of eminence in 
several commonwealths, directly or by consequence making the legislative 
power depend on private men, or subordinate judges. As for example, 
“ that the common law hath no controller but the parliament ; ” which is 
true only where a parliament has the sovereign power, and cannot be 
assembled nor dissolved but by their own discretion. For if there be a 
right in any else to dissolve them, there is a right also to control them, and 
consequently to control their controllings. And if there be no such right, 
then the controller of laws is not parliamcirtinn, but rex in parliattiento. 
And where a parliament is sovereign, if it should assemble never so many 
or so wise men from the countries subject to them, for whatsoever cause ; 
yet there is no man will believe that such an assembly hatli thereby acquired 
to themselves a legislative power. “ Item ” that the two aims of a common- 
wealth, are '‘force and justice ; the fimt whereof is in the Icing, the other 
deposited in the hands of the parliament.” As if a commonwealth could 
consist, where the force w-ere in any hand, which justice had not the 
authority to command and govern. 

7 , That law can never be against reason our lawyers are agreed ; and 
that not the letter that is every construction of it, but that which is accord- 
ing to the intention of the legislator, is the law. _ And it is true, but the 
doubt is of whose reason it is that shall he received for law. It is ncjt 
meant of any private reason, for then there would be as much contradiction 
in the laws as there is in the schools ; nor yet, as Sir Edward Coke makes 
it, an “artificial perfection of reason, gotten by long study, observation, 
and experience,” as his was. For it is possible long study may increase 
and confirm erroneous sentences, and where men build on false grounds, 
the more they build the greater is the ruin : and of those that study and 
observe with equal time and diligence, the reason and resolutions are, and 
must remain, discordant, and therefore it is not that juris prude nlia or 
wisdom of subordinate judges ; but the reason of this our artificial man the 
commonwealth, and his command that maketh law : and the common- 
wealth lieing in their representative but one person, there cannot easily 
arise any contradiction in the laws; and when there doth, the same reason 
is able by interpretation or alteration, to take it away. In all courts of 
justice, the sovereign, which is the person of the commonwealth, is he that 
judgelh ; tlie subordinate judge ought to have regard to the reason which 
moved his sovereign to make such law that his sentence may be according 
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thereunto, which then is his sovereign’s sentence, otherwise it is his own, 
and an unjust one. 

8. From this that the law is a command, and a command consisteth in 
declaration or manifestation of the will of him that commandeth, by voice, 
writing, or some otlier sufficient argument of the same, we may understand 
that the command of the commonwealth is law only to those that have 
means to take notice of it. Over natural fools, children, or madmen, there 
is no law, no more than over binite beasts, nor are they capable of the title 
of just or unjust ; because they had never power to make any covenant, or 
to undersland the consequences thereof, and consequently never took upon 
them to authorize the actions of any sovereign, as they must do that make 
to ihemselves a commonwealth. And as those from whom nature or acci- 
dent hath taken away the notice of all laws in general ; so also every man 
from whom any accident, not proceeding from his own default, hath taken 
away the means to take notice of any particular law, is e-veused if he observe 
it not, and, to speak properly, that law is no law to him. It is therefore 
necessary to consider in this place what arguments and .signs be sufficient 
for the knowledge of what is the law, that is to say, what is ihe will of the 
sovereign as well in monarchies as in other forms of government. 

And first, if it be a law that obliges all the subjects wnthout exception, and 
is not written, nor otherwise published in such places .as tlrey may take 
notice thereof, it is a law of Nature. For whatsoever men are to lake 
knowledge of for law, not upon other men’s words, but every one from his 
own reason, must be such as is agreeable to the reason of all men ; which 
no law can be, but the law of Nature. The laws of Nature therefore need 
not any publishing, nor proclamation; as being contained in this one 
sentence, approved by all the world, “Do not that to another, ivhich thou 
thinke.st unreasonable to be done by another to thyself.” 

Secondly, if it be a la\v that obliges only some condition of men, or one 
particular man, and be not written, nor published by word, then also it is 
a law of Nature ; and known by the same arguments and signs that 
distingrrish those in such a condition from other subjects. For whatsoever 
law is not %vritten, or some way published by him that makes it law, can 
be known no way, but by the reason of him that is to obey it ; and is 
therefore also a law not only civil, but natural. For example, if the 
sovereign employ a public minister, without written instructions what to 
do ; he is obliged to take for instructions the dictates of reason ; as if he 
make a judge, the judge is to take notice that his sentence ought to be 
according to the reason of his sovereign, which, being always uaclerstood to 
be equity, he is bound to it by the law of Nature ; or if an ambassador, he 
is, in all things not contained in his written instructions, to take for 
instruction that which reason dictates to be most conducing to his sove- 
reign’s interest ; .and so of all other ministers of the sovereignty, public and 
private. All which instructions of natural reason may be comprehended 
under one name of “ fidelity;” which is a branch of natural justice. 

The law of Nature excepted, it belongeth to the essence of all other laws, 
to be made known, to every man that shall be obliged to obey them, either 
by word, or writing, or .some other act, known to proceed from the 
sovereign authority. For the will of another cannot be understood, but by 
his own word, or act, or by conjecture taken from his scope and purpose ; 
which in the person of the commonwealth is to be suppo.sed always 
consonant to equity and i-eason. And in ancient time, before letters were 
in common use, the laws were many times put into verse ; that the rude 
people taking pleasure in singing or reciting them, might the more easily 
retain them in memory, And for the same reason Solomon (Prov. vii. 3) 
adviseth a man to bind the ten commandments upon his ten finger.s. And 
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for the law which Moses gave to the people of Israel at the renewing of the 
covenant (Dent. xi. 19), he biddeth them to teach it their children, by 
discoursing of it both at home and upon the way ; at going to bed, and at 
rising from bed ; and-lo write it upon the posts and doors of their houses ; 
and {Dent, xxxi, 12) to assemble the people, man, woman, and child, to 
hear it read. 

, Nor is it enough the law he written and published ; but also that there be 
manifest signs that it pi-oceedeth from the will of the sovereign. For 
private men, when they have, or think they have, force enough to secure 
their unjust designs, and convoy them safely to their ambitious ends, may 
publish for laws what they please, without or against the legislative 
authority. There is therefore requisite, not only a declaration of tlie law, 
but also sufficient signs of the author and authority. The author or legis- 
lator is supposed in every commonwealth to be evident, because he is the 
sovereign, who having been constituted by the consent of every one, is sup- 
posed by every one to be sufficiently known. And though the ignorance 
and security of men be such, for the most part, as that when the memory of 
the first constitution of their commonwealth is worn out, they do not con- 
sider by whose power they used to be defended against their enemies, and 
to have their industry protected, and to be righted when injitiy is done 
them ; yet because no man that considers, can make question of it, no excuse 
can be derived from the ignorance of where the sovereignty is placed. And 
it is a dictate of natural reason, and consequently an evident law ofNature, 
that no man ought to weaken that power, the protection whereof he hath 
himself demanded, or wittingly received against others. Therefore of who 
is sovereign, no man, but by his own fault {whatsoever evil men suggest), 
can make any doubt. The difficulty consisteth in the evidence of the 
authority derived from him ; the removing whereof dependeth on the 
knowledge of the public registers, public counsels, public . ministers, aud 
public seals ; by which all laws are sufficiently verified ; verified, I say, 
not authorized : for the verification is but the testimony and record, not 
the authority of the law ; which consisteth in tlie command of the sovereign 
only. 

If therefore a man have a question of injury, depending on the law of 
Nature i that is to say, on common equity ; the sentence of the judge, that 
by commission hath authority to take cognizance of such causes, is a .sufficien t 
verification of the law of Nature in that individual case. For though the 
advice of one that professeth the study of the law be useful for the avoiding 
of contention ; yet it is but advice ; it is the judge must tell men what is 
law, upon the hearing of the controversy. .. 

But when, the question is of injury, or crime, upon a written kwj every 
man by recourse to the registers, by himself or others, may, if he wall, he 
sufficiently informed, before he do such injury, or commit the crime, whether 
it be an injury or not : nay, he ought to do so : for when a man doubis 
whether tlie act he goeth about be just ornnjust ; and may mform himself, 
if he will ; the doing is unlawful. In like manner, he that suppo.seth him- 
self injured, in a case determined by the written law, which he may, by 
himself or others, see and consider ; if he complain before he consults with 
the law, he does unjustly, and bewrayeth a disposition rather to vex oilier 
men than to demand Ills own right. 

If the question be of obedience to a public officer ; to have seen his com- 
mission, with the public seal, and heard it read ; or to have had the means 
. to he informed of it, if a man would, is a sufficient verification of his 
authority. For every man is obliged to do his best endeai-our to iiifonii 
himself of all ivritten laws, that may concern his own future actions. 

The legislator known ; and the laws) either by writing or by the light of 
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Nature, sufficiently published ; there wanteth yet another very material oir. 
cumsiance to make them obligatory. For it is not the letter, but the 
intendment or meaning, that is to say, the authentic interpretation of the 
law (whicli is the sense of the legislator), in which the nature of the law 
consisteth ; and therefore the interpretation of all latys dependeth on tlie 
authority sovereign ; and the interpreters can be none but those whicii the 
sovereign, to whom only the subject oweth Obedience, shall appoint. For 
else, by the craft of an interpreter, the law may be made to bear a sense 
contrary to that of the sovereign, by -which means' the inteqareicr becomes 
the legislator. 

All Itiws, written and unwritten, have need of interpretation. The un- 
•v\n-itten law of Nature, though it be easy to such as, without partiality and 
passion, make use of their natural reason, and therefore leaves the violators 
thereof -vvithout excuse ; yet considering there be very few, perhaps none, 
that in some cases are not blinded by self-love or some other passion, it is 
now become of all laws the most obscure, and has consequently the greatest 
need of aide interpreters. The written laws, if they be short, arc easily 
misinterpreted, from the divers significations of a word or ttvo : if long, 
they be more obscure by the divers significations of many words ; insomuch 
as no written law, delivered in few or many words, can be well understood, 
•without a perfect understanding of the final causes for which i he lau' was 
made, the knowledge of which final caixses is in the legislator. To him there- 
fore there cannot be any knot in the law insoluble ; either by finding out the 
ends, to undo it by ; or else by making what ends he -udl}, as Alexander 
did with his sword in the Gordian knot, by the legislative power, whicli no 
other interpreter can do. 

The interpretation of the laws, of Nature in a commonwealth dependeth 
not on the books of moral philosophy. The authority of writers, without 
the authority of the commonwealth, niaketh not their opinions law, be they 
never so true. That which I have written in this treatise concerning the 
moral virtues, and of their necessity for the procuring and maintaining peace, 
though it be evident tnith, is not therefore presently law ; but because in 
all commonwealths in the world it is part of the civil law. For though it 
be naturally reasonable, yet it is by the sovereign power that it is law : other- 
wise, it were a great error to call the laws of Nature unwritten law ; whereof 
w'e see so many volumes published, and in them so many contradictions of 
one another and of themselves. 

The interpretation of the law of Nature, is the sentence of the judge 
constituted by the sovereign authority, to hear and determine such contro- 
versie.s as depend thereon j and consisteth in the apj'ilieation of the law to 
the present case. For in the act of judicature, the judge doth no more but 
consider whether the demand of the party be . consonant to natural reason 
and equity ; and the sentence he giveth is therefore the interpretation of the 
law of Nature ; which interpretation is authentic ; not l)ecause it is his 
private sentence ; but because he gjveth it by authority of the sovereign, 
whereby it becomes the sovereign's sentence, which is law for that lime," to 
the parties pleading. 

But because there is no judge subordinate, nor sovereign, but may t'rr in 
a judgment of equity ; if afterward in another like case he find it more 
consonant to equity to give a contrary sentence, he is obliged to do it. 
Noman’s error becomes his own law; nor obliges him to persist in it. 
Neither, for the same reason, becomes it a law to other judges, tluiugh 
sv;orn to follow it. For though a wrong sentence given by authority of ti’te 
sovereign, if he know and allow it, in such law.s as are mu'.abfe, l-c a 
constitution of a new law, incases in which every little drcmnstaiice is the 
same ; yet in laws immutable, such as are the law.s of Nature, they are no 
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laws to tlie same or other judges, in the like cases for ever after. Princes 
succeed one another ; and one judge passeth, another cometh ; nay, heaven 
and earth shall pass ; but not one tittle of the law of Nature shall pass ; for 
it is the eternal law of God. Therefore all the sentences of precedent 
judges that have ever been, cannot altogether make a law contrary to 
natural equity ; nor any examples of former judges, can warrant an 
unreasonable sentence, or discharge the present judge of the trouble of 
studying what is equity, in the case he is to judge, from the principles of 
his own natural reason. For example sake, it is against the law of Nature 
“to punish the innocent and innocent is he that acquitteth himself 
judicially, and is acknowledged for innocent by the judge. Put the case 
now, that a man is accused of a capital crime, and seeing the power and 
•malice of some enemy, and the frequent corruption and partiality of judges, 
runneth .away for fear of the event, and afterwards is taken, and brought to 
a legal trial, and maketh it sufficiently appear he was not guilty of the 
crime, and being thereof acquitted, is nevertlreless condemned to lose his 
goods ; this is a manifest condemnation of the innocent. I say therefore 
that there is no place in the world, where this can be an interpretation of 
a law of Nature, or be made a law by the sentences of precedent judges, 
that had done the same. For he that judged it first, judged unjustly ; and 
no injustice can be a pattern of judgment to succeeding judges. A written 
law may forbid innocent men to fly, and they may be punished for flying : 
but that flying for fear of injury should be taken for presumption of guilt, 
after a man is already absolved of the crime judicially, is contrary to the 
nature of a presumption, which hath no place after judgment given. Yet 
this is set down by a gr-eat lawyer for the common law of England. “ If a 
man,” saith he, “ that is innocent, be accused of felony, and for fear flyeth 
for the same ; albeit he judicially acquitteth himself of the felony ; yet if it 
be found that he fled for the felony, he shall noUvithslauding, his innocency, 
forfeit all his goods, chattels, debts, and duties. For as to the forfeiture of 
them, the law will admit no proof against the presumption in law, grounded 
upon his flight.” Here you see “an innocent man judicially acquitted, 
notwithstanding his innocency,” when no written law forbad him to fly, 
after his acquittal, “ upon a presumption in law,” condemned to lose all the 
goods he hath. If the law ground upon his flight a presumption of the fact, 
which was capital, the sentence ought to have been capital t if the presump- 
tion were not of the fact, for what then ought he to lose his goods ? This 
therefore is no law of England ; nor is the condemnation grounded upon a 
presumption of law, but upon the presumption of the judges. It is also 
against law, to say that proof shall be admitted against a presumption of law. 
For all judges, sovereign and subordinate, if they refuse to hear proof, refuse 
to do justice : for though the sentence be just, yet the judges that condemn 
without hearing the proofs offered, are unjust judges ; and their presumption 
is but prejudice ; which no man ought to bring with him to the seat of 
justice, whatsoever precedent judgments or examples he shall pretend to 
follow. There be other things of this nature, wherein men’s judgments have 
been perverted, by trusting to precedents : but this is enough to show, that 
tluaigh the sentence of the judge be a law to the parly pleading, yet it is 
no law to any judge that shall succeed him in that office. 

In like manner, when question is of the meaning of written laws, he is 
not the interpreter of them, that writeth a commentary upion them. For 
commentaries are commonly more subject to cavil than the text ; and 
therefore need other commentaries ; and so there will be no end of such 
interpretation. And therefore unless there be an interpreter authorized by 
the sovereign, from which the subordinate judges are not to recede, the in- 
terpreter can be no other than the ordinary judges, in the same manner as 
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tljey are in cases of the uirwritten law ; and their sentences are tc be taken 
by them tliat plead for laws iii that particular case ; but iu>t to innd other 
iudges in like cases to give lilie judgments- For a judge may err in the in- 
■ terpretation even of written laws ; but no error of a subordinate jitdga can 
change the law, which is the genei-ai sentence of the sovereign. 

In'written law.s, men use to inalce a difference between the letter and tire 
sentence of the law : and wlieii by the letter is meant whatsoever can be 
gathered by the bare word.s, it is well distinguished. Foi the significations 
of almost all words are either in themselves, or in the metaphorical use ot 
them, ambiguous ; and may be drawn in argument, to make many senses ; 
but there is only cne sense of the law. But if by the letter be meant the 
literal sense, then the letter and the sentence or inlcntion of the law, is ail 
one. For the literal sense is that which the legislator intended should by 
the letter of the law be signified. Now the intention of the legisialor 
is always supposed to be equity ; for it were a great contumely for a judge 
to think otherwise of the sovereign. He ought therefore, if the word of the 
law do not fully authorize a rea.sonabIe sentence, to suppily it wdth the law 
of Nature j or if the case be difficult, to respite judgment till he have re- 
ceived more ample authority. For example, a w'riiten law ordaineth that he 
which is thnrst out of his house by force shall be restored by force : it 
happens that a man by negligence leaves his house empty, and returning is 
kept out by force, in which case there is no special law ordained. It 
is evident that this case is contained in the same law : for else there is no 
remedy for him at all ; which is to be supposed against the intention of the 
legislator. Again, the word of the law commandeth to judge according to 
the evidence : a man is accused falsely of a fact, which the judge himself 
saw done by another, and not by him that is accused. In this case neither 
shall the letter of the law be followed to the condemnation of the innocent, 
nor shall the judge give sentence again.st the evidence of tlie witnesses ; be- 
cause the letter of the law is to the contrary'- ; l)ut procure of the sovereign 
that another be made judge, and himself witness. So that the incominodky 
that follows the bare words of a written law may lead him to the intention 
of the law, whereby to interpret the same the better; though no in- 
commodity can warrant a sentence against the law. For every judge 
of right and wrong is not judge of what is commodious or incommodious to 
the commonwealth. 

The abilities required in a good interpreter of the law, that is to say, in a 
good judge, are not the same with those of an advocate ; namely, the .study 
of the laws. For a judge, as he ought to take notice of the fact from none 
but the witnesses ; so also he ought to take notice of the law from nothing 
but the statutes and constitutions of the sovereign, alleged in the pleading, 
or declared to him by some that have authority from the sovereign po'>ver to 
declare them ; and tjcccI not take care beforehand what he shall judge ; for 
it shall be given him wh.at he shall say concerning the fact, by witnesses ; 
and what he shall .say in point of Jaw, from Ihase th.at shall in their pleading.; 
show it, and by authority inierpret it upon the place. The Lords of par- 
liament in England were judge.s, and most difficult can.se;; h.ave been hem-,'! 
and determined by them ; yet few of ihotn were niiicl-! versed iti the stmly 
of the law.s, and fewer had made profession of them ; and though they con- 
sulted with lawycr-s, that were appointed to be present iJiere for that pur- 
pose, yet they alone had the authority of giving sentence. In like manner, 
in the ordinary trials of right, twelve me'n of the common peo’.;i!e are tin; 
judges, and give sentence, not only of the fiict, hut of the right; ami 
promumce simply for the complainant, or for the defcndanl ; i]\at is tu say, 
are judge.s, not only of the fact, but also of the right : and in a iiuc-li'-n os 
crime, not only determine whether done, or not done ; but also whether it 



lie “ murder,’' “homicidej” “felony, “assault,” and the like, which are cle- 
terniiiiations of law : but beeause they are not supposed to know the lawof 
themselves, there is one that hath authority to inform them of it, in the 
particular case they are to judge of. But yet if they judge not according to 
that he tells them, they are not subject thereby to any penalty ; unless ii be 
made appear that they did it against their consciences, or had been 
con'upted by reward. 

The tilings that make a good judge or good interpreter of the laws arc, 
first, “a right understanding” of that principal law of Nature called 
“ equity,” which depending not on the reading of other men’s writings, but 
on the goodness of a man’s own,natural reason and meditation, is presumed 
10 he in those most that have had most leisure, and had the most inclina- 
tion to meditate thereon. Secondly, “ contempt of unnecessary riches and 
qireferraents.” Thirdly, “ to be able in judgment to divest himself of all fear, 
anger, hatred, love, and compassion.” Pourthly, and lastly, “ patience to 
hear, diligent attention in hearing, and memory to ret.ain, digest and apply 
what he hath heard.” 

The difference and division of the laws has been made in diver.? manners, 
according to the different methods of those men that have written of them. 
For it is a thing that dependeth not on nature, but on the scope of the 
writer, and is subservient to every man’s proper method. In the Institu- 
tions of Justinian, we find seven sorts of civil laws. 

r. The “ edicts,” “ constitutions,” and “ epistles of the prince,” that is, 
of the emperor, because the whole power of the people was in him. Like 
these are the proclamations of the kings of England. 

2. “The decrees of the whole people of Rome,” comprehending the 

senate, when they were put to the question by the “senate.” These were 
laws at first by the virtue of the sovereign power residing in the people ; 
and such of them as by the emperors were not abrogated, remained laws 
by the authority imperial. For all laws that bind are understood to be laws 
by his authority that has power_ to repeal them. Somewhat like to these 
laws are the acts of parliament in England. • ' 

3. “ The decrees of the common people,” excluding the senate, when 
they were put to the question by the “tribune” of the ^seonle. For such 
of them as were not abrogated by the emperors remained law? by the 
authority imperial. Like to these were the orders of the House of Com- 
mons in England. 

4. co 7 tsuUa, the ‘ ‘ order's of the senate becruisa when the people 
of Rome grew so Humorous as it w'as inconvenient to assemble them ; it 
was thought fit by the emperor that men should consult the .senate, 
instead of the people ; and these have some resemblance with the acts of 
council. , : 

5. “ The edicts of preetors,” and in some cases of “ mdiles .such as arc 
the chief justices in the courts of England. 

6. Responsa priidcnhim, which were the sentences and opinion oftho.se 
lawyers to whom the emperor gave authority to interpret the law, and to 
give answer to such as in m.alter of law demanded their advice ; which 
answers, the judges in giving judgment w^ere obliged by the constitutions of 
the emperor to observe, and siiould Im like the report.? of cases judged, if 
other judges be by the law of England bound to observe them. For the 
judges of" the common law of England are not properly jiulgc-s, but jtirii 
consuiii, of whom the judges, who are either the Lords, or twelve men of the 
country, are in point of law to ask advice. 

7. Also “ unwritten customs,” which in. their own nature arc an imitation 
of law, by the tacit consent of the emperor, in case tliey be not contrai-y to 
the law of-Nature, are very laws. 
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Another division of laws is into “ natural ” and “ positive.” “ Natural ” 
are those which have been laws from all eternity ; and are called not only 
“natural” but also “moral” laws ; consisting in the moral virtues, as 
justice, equity, and all habits of the mind that conduce to peace and 
charity, of which I have already spoken in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters. 

“ Positive ” are those which have not been from eternity ; but liave been 
made laws by the will of those that have had the sovereign, power over 
others ; and are either written or made known to men by some other 
argument of the will of their legislator. 

Again, ot positive laws some are “human,” some “ divine _and of 
human positive laws some are “distributive,” some “penal.” “Distribu- 
tive” are those that determine the rights of the subjects, declaring to every 
man what it is by which he acquireth and holdeth a propriety in lands or 
goods, and a right or liberty of action : and these speak to all the subjects, 
“ Penal ” are those which declare what penalty shall be inlHcted on those 
that violate the law ; and speak to the ministers and officers ordained for 
execution. For though every one ought to be informed of the punisltments 
ordained beforehand for their transgression, nevertheless the ajntmand is 
not addressed to the delinquent, who cannot be supposed will faithfully 
punish liimself, but to public ministers appointed to see the penalty executed. 
And these penal laws are for the most part written together with tire laws 
distributive ; and are sometimes called judgments. For all laws are general 
judgments, or sentences of the legislator ; as also every particular judgment 
is a J.aw to him whose case is judged. 

“ Divine positive laws ” (for natural laws being etern.al and universal are 
all divine) are those which being the commandments of God, not from all 
eternity, nor universally addressed to all men, but only to a certain people, 
or to certain persons, are declared for such by those whom God hath 
authorized to declare them. But this authority of man to declare what 
be these positive laws of God, how can it be known ? God may command 
a man by a supernatural way to deliver laws to other men. But because it 
is of the essence of law, that he who is to be obliged be as.sured of the 
authority of him that declareth it, which we cannot naturally take notice to 
be from God, “ how can a man without supernatural revelation be assured 
of the revelation received by the declarer ? ” and “how can he be bound to 
obey them?” For the first question, how a man can he assured of the 
revelation of another, without a revelation particularly to himself, it is 
evidently impossible. For though a man may be induced to believe such 
revelation from the miracles they see him do, or from seeing tlie extraordi- 
nary sanctity of his life, or from seeing the extraordinary wisdom or extra- 
ordinary felicity of his .actions, all which are marks of God’s e.Ytraon'iinary 
favour ; yet they arc not assured evidences of .special revelation. Miracles 
are marvellous works ; but that wliicli is marvellous to one, may not be so 
to another. Sanctity may be feigned; and the visible felicities of this 
world are most often the work of God by natural and ordinary causes. Aiul 
therefore no man can infallibly know by natural reason that another has 
had a supenuatural revelation of God’s will, but only a belief ; every one, 
as tire signs thereof shall appear greater or lesser, a firmer or a weaker 
belief. 

But for the second, how can he be bound to obey them ; it is not .so hard. 
For if the law declared be not against the law of Nature, which is 
undoubtedly God’.s law, and he undertake to obey it, he is hound by his 
own act ; bound I say to obey it, but not bound to believe it : for men's 
belief and interior cogitations are not subject to the commands, l>nt only to 
the operation of God, ordinary or extraordinary. Faith of supernatural law 
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is not a fulfilling, but only an assenting to the same ; and not a duty that we 
exhibit to God, but a gift which God freely giveth to whom He pleaseth ; as 
also unbelief is not a breach of any of His laws ; but a rejection of them all, 
except the Jaws natural. But this that I say, will he made yet clearer by 
the examples and testimonie.s concerning this point in Holy Scripture. The 
covenant God made with Abraham, in a supernatural manner, was thus 
(Gen. xvii. lo) : “ This is the covenant which thou shalt observe between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee.” Abraham’s seed had not this revelation, 
nor were yet in being ; yet they are a party to the covenant, and bound to 
obey what Abraham should declare to them for God’s law ; which they 
could not be, but in virtue of the obedience they owed to their parent.s ; 
who, if they be subject to no other earthly power, as here in the case of 
Abraham, have sovereign power over their children and servants. Again, 
where God saith to Abraham, “In thee shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed ; for I know thou wilt command thy children, and thy house after 
thee, to keep the way of the Lord, and to observe righteousness and judg- 
ment,” it is manifest, the obedience of his family, who had no revelation, 
depended on their former obligation to obey their sovereign. At Mount 
Sinai Mose.s only went up to God ; the people were forbidden to approach 
on pain of death; yet they were bound to obey all that Moses declared to 
them for God’s law. Upon what ground, hut on this submission of their 
own, “Speak thou to us and vve will hear thee ; but let not God speak to 
us, lest we die ? ” By which two places it sufficiently appeareth, that in a 
commonwealth, a subject that has no certain and assured revelation particu- 
larly to himself concerning the will of G od, is to obey for such the command 
of the common wealth ; for if men were at liberty to take for God’s com- 
mandments their own dreams and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of 
private men ; scarce two men would agree upon what is God’s command- 
ment ; and yet in respect of them, every man would despise the command- 
ments of the commonwealth. I conclude therefore, that in all things not 
contrary to the moral law, that is to say, to the law of Nature, all subjects 
are bound to obey that for divine law, which is declared to be so by the 
laws of the commonwealth. Which also is evident to any man’s reason ; 
for whatsoever is not against the law of Nature, may be made law in the 
name of them that have the sovereign power ; and there is no reason men 
should be the les.s obliged by it, when it is propounded in the name of God. 
Beside.?, there is no place in the world where men are permitted to pretend 
other commandments of God than are declared for such by the common- 
wealth, Christian states punish those that revolt from the Christian religion, 
and all other states those that set up any religion by thenr forbidden. F or 
in whatsoever is not regulated by the commonwealth, it is equity, which is 
the law of Nature, and therefore an eternal larv of God, that every man 
equally enjoy his liberty. 

There is also another distinction of laws into “ fundamental” and “ not 
fundament, rl but I cuuld never see in any author what a fundamental 
law signifieth. Nevertheless one may very reasonably distinguish laws in 
thvat'manner- ■ ■ ■ 

For a lundamental law in every commonwealth is that, which being 
taken away, the commonwealth faileth and is utterly di.ssolved. ; as a build- 
ing wdiose foundation is destroyed. And therefore a iundamental law is 
that, by which subjects are bound to uphold whatsoever power is given to 
the sovereign, whether a monarch or a sovereign assembly, without which 
the commonwealth cannot stand ; such as is the power of war and peace, of 
judicature, of election of officers, and of doing whatsoever he shall think 
necc.ssary for the public good. Not fundamental is that, the abrogating 
whereof draweth not with it the dissolution of the commonwealth ; such as 
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are the hws concerning controversies between subject and subject. Thus 
much of the division of laws. . 

I find the words /ex e/wZ/j and jus civile, that is to say ‘ law ” and 
“right civil,” promiscuously used for the same thing, even in the most 
learned authors ; which nevertheless ought not to be so. For “right” is 
“liberty,” namely that liberty which the civillaw leaves us; but “civil 
law” is an “obligation,” and takes from us the liberty which the law of 
Nature gave us. Nature gave a right to every man to secure himself by 
liis own sticngth, and to invade a su-spected neighbour, by way of preven- 
tion ; but the civil law takes away that liberty, in all ca.ses where the 
tection of the law may be safely stayed for. Insomuch a.; lex aiul jus are 
as different as “ obligation ” and “liberty.” 

Likewise “ laws” ami “charters” are taken promiscuously for the same 
tiling. Yet charters are donations of the sovereign; and not law.s, but 
exemptions from law. The phrase of a law is, Juk-o, iujaugo, “ I com- 
mand ” and “ enjoin ; ” the phrase of a charter is, ilali, awcessi, “ I have 
given,” “ I have granted : ” but what is given or gmnted to a man is not 
iorced upon him by a law. A law may be made to bind all the .subject.-; of 
a commonwealth : a liberty or charter is only to one man, or some one ]3art 
of the people. For to say all the people of a commonwealth have liberty 
in any case whatsoever, is to say, that in such case there hath been no law 
made j or else having been made, is now abrogated. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of Crimes, Excuses, and Extemiations. 

A .SIN, is not only a transgression of a law, but also any contempt of the 
legislator. For such contempt is a breach of all his laws at once. And 
therefore may consist, not only in the “commission” of a fact, or in 
speaking of words by the laws forbidden, or in the “ omission ” of what the 
law commandeth, but also in the “intention,” or purpose to transgress. 
For the purpose to break the law is some degree of contempt of him to 
whom it belongech to see it e.xecuted. To be delighted in the imagination 
only of being posse.ssed of another man’s goods, servants, or wife, without 
any intention to take them from him by force or fraud, is no breach of the 
law, tliat .saith, “ Thon .shalt not covet ; ” nor is the pleasure a man juay 
liave in imagining or dreaming of the death of him, from whose life he 
expecteth nothing but damage and displeasure, a .sin ; but the resolving to 
put some act in execution that tendeth thereto. For to be ],)leased in" the 
fiction of that Avhich would please a man if it were real, is a passion .so 
adherent to the nature both of man and every other living creature, as to 
make it a sin, were to make sin of being a man. The consideration of this 
has made me think them too severe, both to them.sclves and others, that 
maintain that the first motions of the mind, though chocked with the fear 
of God, be sins. But I confess it is safer to err on that hand than on the 
other. 

A “crime,” is a sin, consi.sting in tlie committing, by deed or word, of 
that which the law forbiddetli, or the omission of what it hath commanded. 
So that eveiy crime is a sin j but not every sin a crime. To intend to 
steal, or kill, is a sin, though it never appear in rvord or fact: for God 
that aeeth the thoughts of man, can Iay .it to his charge ; but till it appear 
by something done, or said, by which the intention may be argued by a 
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human judge, it hath not the name of crime : which distinction the Greeks 
observed in the word afidpTTiiw., and iyKK7]/j.ci, or dtr£a ; whijreof the former, 
which is translated “ sin,” signifieth any swerving from the law whatsoever •, 
but the two latter, which are translated “crime,” signify that sin only, 
whereof one man may accuse another. But of intentions, which never 
appear by any outward act, there is no place for human accusation. In like 
manner the Latins by pcccatum, which is “ sin,” signify all manner of 
deviation from the law ; but by crimen, which word they derive from cerno-- 
W'hich signifies “ to perceive,” they mean only such sins as may be made 
appear before ajudge; and therefore are not mere intentions. 

From this relation of sin to the law, and of crime to the civil law, maybe 
inferred, first, that where law ceaseth, sin ceaseth. But because the law of 
Nature is eternal, violation of covenants, ingratitude, arrogance, and ali 
facts contrary to any moral virtue, can never cease to be sin. Secondly, 
that the civil law ceasing, crimes cease ; for there being no other law 
remaining but that of nature, there is no place for accusation ; every man 
being his own judge, and accused only by his own conscience, and cleared 
by the uprightness of his own intention. Wlxen therefore his intention is 
right, his fact is no sin : if otherwise, his fact is sin ; but not crime. 
Thirdly, that when the sover-eign power ceaseth, crime also ceaseth ; for 
where there is no such power, there is no protection to be had from the 
law ; and therefore every one may protect himself by his own power : for 
no man in the institution of sovereign power can be supposed to give away 
the right of preserving his own body ; for the safety whereof all sovereignty 
was ordained. But this is to be understood only of those that have not 
themselves contributed to the taking away of the power that protected 
them ; for that was a crime from the beginning. 

The source of every crime is some defect of the understanding, or some 
error in reasoning, or some sudden force of the passions. Defect in the 
understanding is “ignorance;” in reasoning, “ erroneous opinion.” Again, 
ignorance is of three sorts ; of the “law,” and of the “sovereign,” and of 
the “penalty.” Ignorance of the law of Nature excuseth no man, because 
every man that hath attained to the use of reason is supposed to know he 
ought not to do to another what he would not have done to himself. 
Therefore into what place soever a man shall come, if he do anything 
contrary to that law, it is a crime. If a man come from the Indies Iiither, 
and persuade men here to receive a .new religion, or teach them anything 
that tendeth to disobedience of the laws of this country, though he be never 
so w'ell persuaded of the truth of what he teacheth, he commits a crime, 
and may be justly punished for the same, not only because his doctrine is 
false, but also because he does that which he would not approve in another, 
namely, that coming from hence, he should endeavour to alter the 
religion there. But ignorance of the civil law, shall excuse a man in a 
strange country till it be declared to him, because till then no civil law is 
binding.-'" '.■■■ 

In the like manner, if the civil law of a man’s own country be not so 
.sufficiently declared as he may know it if he will, nor the action against the 
law of Nature, the ignorance is a good e.xcuse : in other cases ignorance of 
the civil law excuseth not. 

Ignorance of the sovereign power in the' place of a _men’.s ordinary resi- 
dence excu.seth him not, because be ought to take notice of the pou'er' by 
which he hatbbeen protected there. 

Ignorance of the penalty, where the law is declared, excuseth no man ; 
’ for in breaking the law, which,. without a fear of penally to follow, were 
not a law, but vain words, he nndergoeth the penalty, though he know not 
what it is ; because whosoever voluntarily doth any aclioii, accepteth ali 
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the known Consequences of it 5 but punishment is a known consequence of 
the violation of the laws in every commonwealth, which punishment, if it 
be determined already by the law, he is subject to that; if not, then he is 
subject to arbitrary punishment. For it is reason that he which does injury 
without other limitation than that of his own will, should suffer punish- 
ment without other limitation than that of his will whose law is thereby 
violated. " ^ . 

But Avhen a penalty is either annexed to the crime in the law itself, or 
hath been usually inflicted in the like cases ; there the delincptent is excused 
from a greater penalty. For the punishment foreknown, if not great 
enough to deter men from the action, is an invitement to it; because when 
men compare the benefit of their injustice with the harm of their punish- 
ment, by necessity of nature they choose that which appearetlr best for 
themselves ; and ther-efore when they are punished more tlran the law had 
formerly determined, or more than others were punished for the same crime ; 
it is the law that tempted and deceiveth them. 

No law, made after a fact done, can make it a crime : because if the fact 
be against ihelaw of Nature, tlie law was before the fact ; and a positive law 
cannot be taken notice of, before it be made ; and thei-efore cannot be obli- 
gatory. But when the law that foi'biddeth a fact, is made before the fact 
be done ; yet he that doth the fact, is liable to the penalty ord.ained after-, 
in case no lesser penalty were made known before, neither by writing, nor 
by example, for the reason immediately before alleged. 

From defect in reasoning, that is to say, from error, men are prone to 
violate the laws three ways. First, by presumption of false principles : as 
when men, from having obseiwed how in all places and in all ages, unjust 
actions have been authorized, by the force and victories of those who have 
committed them ; and that potent men, breaking through the cobweb laws 
of their country, the weaker sort and those that have failed in their enter- 
prise.s, have been esteemed the only criminals ; have thereupon taken for 
principles, and grounds of their reasoning, “that justice is but a vain word : 
that whatsoever a man can get by his own industry and hazard, is his own ; 
tliat the practice of all nations eannot be unjust ; that examples of former 
times are good arguments of doing the like again and many more of that 
kind ; which being granted, no act in itself can be a crime, but must be 
made so, not by the law, but by the success of them that commit it ; and 
tlie same fact be virtuous or vicious, as fortune pleaseth ; so that what Marius 
makes a crime, Sylla shall make mei'itorious, and Cas5ar, the same haws 
standing, turn again into a crime, to the perpetual disturbance of the ps.ace 
of the commonwealth. 

Secondly, by false teachers, that either misinterpret the law of Nature, 
making it thereby repugnant to the law civil ; or by teaching for law.s, suclr 
doctrines of iheir own, or traditions of former times, as are inconslsteni with 
the duty of a subject. 

Thirdly, by erroneous inferences from true principles ; which happens 
commonly to men that are hasty and precipitate in eoncliuiing, and resolv- 
ing what to do such as are they, that have both a great opinion of their 
own understanding, and believe tlnit things of this nature rccjiure not lime 
and study, but only common experience, and a good natural wit ; whereof 
no man thinks hinrself unprovided: whereas the knowledge of right and 
wrong, which is no less difficirlt, there is no man will pictend to, "without 
great and long study. And of those defects in reasoning, there is none 
that can excuse, though some of them may extenuate, a crime in any man, 
that prelcndeth to the .administration of his own private busines-s ; much 
less in them that iindert.ake a public charge ; because they j)retend to the 
reason, upon the want whereof they would ground their e.\cuso. 
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^ Of the passions that most frequently are the causes of crime, one is vain- 
glory, or a foolisli over-rating of their own worth; as if difference of worth 
were an effect oftheir wit, or riches, or blood, or some other natural quality, 
not depending on the will of those that . have the sovereign , authority. 
From whence proceedeth a presumption that the punishments ordained by 
the laws, and extended generally to all subjects, ought not to be inflicted on 
them with the same rigour they are inflicted on poor, obscure, and simple 
men, comprehended under the name of the “ vulgar.” 

Therefore it happencth commonly, that such a.s value themselves by the 
greatness of their wealth, adventure on crimes, upon hope of escaping pun- 
ishment, by corrupting public justice, or obtaining pardon by money, or 
other rewards. 

And that .such as have multitude of potent kindred, and popular men, 
that have gained reputation amongst tlie multitude, take courage to violate 
the laws, from a hope of oppressing the power to vi'hom it belongeth to put 
them in execution. 

And that such as have a great and false opinion of their own wisdom, 
take upon them to reprehend the actions and call in question the authority 
of them that govern, and so to unsettle the laws with their public discourse, 
as that nothing shall be a crime, but what their own designs require should 
be so; It happeneth also to the same men, to be prone to all such crimes, 
as consist in craft, and in deceiving of their neighbours ; because they 
think their designs are too subtle to be perceived. These I say are effects 
of a false presumption of their own wisdom. For of them that are the first 
movers in the disturbance of commonwealth, which can never happen 
without a civil war, very few are left alive long enough to see their new 
designs established : so that the benefit of their crimes redoundctli to 
posterity, and such as would least have wished it : which argues they .were 
not so wise as they thought they were. And those that deceive upon hope 
of not being observed, do commonly deceive themselves, the darkness in 
which they believe they lie hidden being nothing else but their own blind- 
ness ; and are no wiser than children, that think all hid by hiding their 
own eyes. 

And generally all vain-glorious men, unless they be withal timorous, are 
subject to anger; as being more prone than others to interpret for contempt 
the ordinary liberty of conversation : and there are few crimes that may not 
be produced by anger. 

As for the passions of hate, lust, ambition, and covetousness, what 
crimes they are apt to produce, is so obvious to eveiy man’s experience and 
understanding, as there needetli nothing to be said of them, saving that they 
are infirmities, so annexed to the nature, both of man and all other living 
creatures, as that their effects cannot be hindered but by extraordinary use 
of reason, or a constant severity in punishing them. For in those things 
men hate, they find a continual and unavoidable molestation : whereby 
either a man’s patience must be evcidastiiig, or he must be eased, 'ny remov- 
ing the power of that which molesteth him. The former is difficult ; the 
latter is many times impossible, without some violation of the law. Am- 
bition and covetousness are passions also that are perpetually incuml)ent and 
pressing; whereas i-eason is not perpetually present to resist them: and 
therefore whensoever the hope of impunity appears, their effects proceed. 
And for lust, what it wants in the lasting, it hath in the vehemence, which 
sufficcLh to weigh down the apprehension of all easy or uncertain pun- 
ishments. . 

Of all passions, that which inclineth men least to break the laws, i.s fear. 
Nay, excepting some generous natures, it is the only thing, when there is 
apparence of profit or pleasui'e by breaking the laws, that makes men 
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keep them. Atid yet in many cases a crime may be committed through 

For not every fear justifies the action it produceth, but the fear only of 
corporeal hurt, which we call “ bodily fear,” and from wliich a man cannot 
see how to be delivered but by the action. A man is assaulted, fears present 
death, from which be sees not how to escape but by wounding him that as- 
saulteth him ; if he wound him to death, this is no crime, because no man 
is supposed at the making of a commonwealth to have abandoned the 
defence of his life or limbs, where the law cannot arrive time-enough, to 
his assistance. Eut to kill a man, because from his actions, or his threaten- 
ings, I may argue he wall kill me when he can, seeing I have time and 
means to demand protection from the sovereign power*, is a crime. Again, 
a man receives w’ordsof disgrace or some little injuries, for which they that 
made the laws had assigned no punishment, nor thought it worthy of a man 
that hath the use of reason to take notice of, and is afraid, unless he 
revenge it, he shall fall into contempt, and consequently be obnoxious to 
the like injuries from others ; and to avoid this, breaks the law, and protects 
himself for the future by the terror of his private revenge. This is a crime ; 
for the hurt is not corporeal, but fantastical, and, though in this corner of 
the world, made sensible by a custom not many years since begun, amongst 
young and vain men, so light, as a gallant man, and one that is assured of 
his own courage, cannot take notice of. Also a man may stand in fear of 
spirits, either through his own superstition, or through too much credit given 
to other men, that tell him, of strange dreams and visions, and thereby be 
made believe they will hurt him for doing or omitting divers things, which 
nevertheless to do, or omit, is contrary to the laws ; and that which is so 
done, or omitted, is not to be excused by this fear : but is a crime. For, .as 
I have shown before in the second chapter, dreams be naturally but the 
fancies remaining in sleep, after the impressions our senses had forrneriy re- 
ceived waking ; and when men are by any accident unassured they have 
slept, seem to be real visions ; and therefore he that presumes to break the 
law upon his own or another’s dream, or pretended vision, or upon other 
fancy of the power of invisible spirits, than is permitted by the common- 
wealth, leaveth the law of Nature, which is a certain offence, and followeth 
the imagery of his own or another private man’s brain, which he can never 
know whether it signifieth anything or notliing, nor whether he that tells his 
dream say true or lie ; which if every pz'ivate man should have leave to do,- 
as they must by the law of Nature, if any one have it, there could no law 
be made to hold, and so all commonwealth -would be dissolved. 

From these different sources of crimes, it appears already, that all crimes 
are not, as the Stoics of old time nraintained, of the .saipe allay. There is 
place, not only for “excuse,” by which that which seemed a cri-rne is 
proved to be none at all ; but also for “ extenuation,” by -which the crime, 
that seemed gre.at, is made less. For though all crimes do equally deserve 
the name of injustice, as .all deviation from a straiglit line is equally crooked- 
ness, which the Stoics rightly observed ; yet it docs not Ibilow that all 
crimes are equally unjust, no more than that all crooked lines are etiually 
crooked : which the Stoics not observing, held it as great a crime to kill a 
hen, against the law, as to kill one’s fatlier. 

That which totally excuseth a fact, and takes away from it the nature of 
a crime, can be none but that which at the same time taketh away the 
obligation pf the law. For the fact committed once against the la-^v, if he 
that committed it be obliged to the law, can be no other than a crime. 

The want of means to know the law totally excuseth. For the law 
whereof a man has no means to inform himself, is i-iot obligatoiy. But the 
want of diligence to inquire shall not be considered as a want of means ; 
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nor shall any man, that pretendetli to reason enough for the goveninrent of 
his own affairs, be supposed to want means to know the laws of Nature ; 
because they are known by the reason he pretends to; only children and 
madmen are excused from offences against the law natural. 

Where a man is captive, or in the power of the enemy (and he is then 
in the power of the enemy when his yrerson or Ids means of living is so), if 
it be without his own fault, the obligation of the law ceaseth ; because he 
must obey the enemy or die ; and consequently such obedience is no crime : 
for no man is obliged, when the protection of the law failetli, not to protect 
himself by the best means he can. 

If a man, by the terror of present death, be compelled to do a fact against 
the law, he is totally excused j because no law can oblige a man to abandon 
his own preservation. And supposing such a law were obligatory, yet a 
man would reason thus : “ If 1 do it not, I die presently ; if I do it, I die 
afterwards ; therefore by doing it, there is time of life gained,” Nature 
therefore compels him to the fact 

When a man is destitute of food, or other thing necessary for Ids life, 
and cannot preserve himself any other way but by some fact against the 
law ; as if in a great famine he take the food by force or stealth, which he 
cannot obtain for money nor charity ; or in defence of his life snatch aw.iy 
another man’s swoi'd j he is totally excused, for the reason next before 
alleged. 

Again, facts done against the law by the authority of . another, are by 
that authority excused against the author ; because no man ought to Mcuse 
his own fact in another that is but his instrument ; but it is not excused 
against a third person thereby injured ; because in the violation of the law, 
both the author and actor are criminals. From hence it followeth. that 
when that man or assembly, that hath the sovereign power, commandeth a 
man to do that which is contrary to a former law, the doing of it is totally 
excused : for he ought not to condemn it himself, because he is the author ; 
and what cannot justly be condemned by the sovereign, cannot justly be 
punished by any other. Besides, when the sovereign commandeth any- 
thing to be done against his own former law, the command, as to that 
particular fact, is an abrogation of the law. 

If that man, or assembly that hath the .sovereign power, disclaim any 
right essential to the sovereignty, whereby there accrueth to the subject any 
liberty inconsistent witli the sovereign power, that is to say, with the very 
being of a commonwealth, if the subject shall refuse to obey the command 
in anything contrary to the liberty granted, this is nevertheless a sin, and 
contrary to the duty of the subject : for he ought to take notice of what is 
inconsistent with the sovereignty, because it was erected by his own consent 
and for his own defence ; and that such liberty as is inconsistent with it was 
granted through ignorance of the evil consequence thereof. But if he not 
only disobey, but 'also resist a public minister in the execution of it, then it 
is a crime, because he might have been righted, without any breach of the 
peace, upon complaint. 

The degree.s of crime are taken on divers scales, and measured, first, by 
the malignity of the source or cause ; secondly, by the contagion of the 
exam] lie ; thirdly, by the mischief of the effect ; and fourthly, by the con- 
currence of limes, places, and persons. 

The same fact done against the law, if it proceed from presumption of 
strength, riches, or friends to resist those that are to execute the law, is:;a 
greater crime than if it proceed from hope of not being discovered, or of 
escape by flight : for presumption of impunity by force is a root from 
whence springeth, at all times, and upon all temptations, a contempt of all 
kw.s ; whereas, in the latter case, the apprehension of danger that makes 
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■ man fly, renders him more obedient for the future. A crime which we 
know to be so, is greater than the same crime proceeding from a false 
persuasion that it is lawful; for he that committeth it against his own 
conscience, presumeth on his force or other power, which encourages him to 
commit the same again: but hethatdoth itbyerror, after the error is shown 
him, is conformable to the law. 

lie whose error proceeds from the authority of a teacher, or an inter- 
preter of the law publicly authorized, is not so faulty as he whose error 
proceedeth from a peremptory pursuit of his own principles and reasoning ; 
for what is taught by one that teacheth by public authority, the common- 
wealth teacheth, and hath a resemblance of law till the same authority 
controlleth it; and in all crimes that contain not in them a denial of tire 
sovereign power, nor are against an evident law, excuseth totally : whereas 
he that groundeth his actions on his private judgment, ought, according to 
the rectitude or error thereof, to stand or fall. 

The same fact, if it have been constantly punished in other men, is a 
greater crime than if there have been many precedent examples of impunity. 
For those examples are so many hopes of impunity, given by the sovereign 
himself ; and because he which furnishes a man with such a hope and pre- 
sumption of mercy, as encourageth him to offend, hath his part in the 
offence, he cannot reasonably charge the offender with the whole. 

A crime arising from a sudden passion is not so great as when the same 
ariseth from long meditation ; for in the former case there is a place for 
extenuation, in the common infirmity of human nature ; but he that doth 
it with premeditation, has used circumspection, and cast his eye on the law, 
on the punishment, and on the consequence thereof to human society ; all 
which, in committing the crime, he hath contemned and postposed to his 
own appetite. But there is no suddenness of passion sufficient for a total 
excuse : for all the time between the first knowing of the law and the 
commission of the fact, shall be taken for a time of deliberation ; because 
he ought by meditation of the law to rectify the irregularity of his 
passions. 

Where the law is publicly, and with assiduity, before all the people read 
and interpreted, a fact done against it is a gi-eater crime than where men 
are left without such instruction, to inquire of it with difficulty, uncer- 
tainty, and interruption of their callings, and be informed by privaie men ; 
for in this case part of the fault is discharged upon common infirmity ; but, 
in the former, there is apparent negligence, which is not without some 
contempt of the sovereign power. 

Those facts which the law expressly condemneth, but the lawmiaker by 
other manifest signs of his will tacitly approveth, are less crimes than the 
same facts condemned both by the law and lawmaker. For seeing the 
will of the lawmaker is a law, there appear in thi.s case two conlratlictory 
laws ; which would totally excuse, if men were bound to take notice of the 
sovereign’s approbation by other arguments than arc expressed Iry his com- 
mand. But because there are punishments consequent, not only to the 
transgression of his law, but also to the observing of it, he is in part a cause 
of the transgression, and therefore cannot reasonably impute the whole 
crime to the delinquent. For example, the law condemneth duds ; the 
punishment is made capital. On the contrary part, he that refuseth duel is 
subject to contempt and scorn, without remedy ; and sometimes by the 
sovereign himself thought unworthy to have any charge or preferment in 
war. If thereupon he accept duel, considering all men lawfully endeavour 
to obtain the good opinion of them that have the sovereign }.io\ver, he ought 
not in reason to be rigorously punished, seeing jjart of the fault may' be 
discharged on the punisher ; wmeh I say, not as wishing liberty of privato 
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revenges or any other kind of disobedience, but a care in governors not lo 
countenance anything obliquely which directly they forbid^ The examples 
of princes, to those that see them, are, and ever have been, more potent to 
govern their actions than the laws themselves. : And though it be 'our duty 
to do, not what they do, but what they say, yet will that duty never be per- 
formed till it please God to give men an extraordinary and supernatural 
grace to follow that precept, . 

Again, if we compare crimes by the mischief of their effects ; first, lire 
.same fact, when it redounds to the damage of many, is greater than when it 
redounds to the hurt offew;:and therefore, when a fact hurteth, not only ' 
in the present, but also, by example, in the future, it is a greater crime 
than if it hurt only in the present : for the former is a fertile crime, and 
multiplies to the hurt of many ; the latter is barren. To maintain doctrines 
contrary to the religion established in the commonwealth, is a greater fault 
in an authorized preacher than in a private penson ; so also" is it to live 
profanely, incontinently, or do any in-eligious act whatsoever. Likewise in 
a professor of the law, to maintain any point, or do any act that tendelh lo 
the weakening of the sovereign power, is a greater crime than in another 
man. Also in a man that hath such reputation for wisdom as that his 
counsels are followed or his actions imitated by many, his fact against the 
law is a greater crime than the same fact in another : for such men not only 
commit crime, but teach it for law to all other men. And generally all 
crimes are the greater by the scandal they give : that is to say, by becoming 
stumbling-blocks to the weak, that look not so much upon the way they go 
in, as upon tlie light that other men carry before them. 

Also facts of hostility against the present state of the commonwealth, are 
greater crimes than the same acts done to private men ; for the damage 
extends itself to all ; such are the betraying of the strengths or revealing of 
the secrets of the commonwealth to an enemy ; also all attempts upon the 
representative of the commonwealth, be it a monarch or an assembly ; and 
all endeavours by word, or deed, to diminish the authority of the same, 
either in the present time or in succession : which crimes the Latins under- 
stand by criniina hescs majesiatU, and consist in design, or act, contrary to . 
a fundamental law. , ' 

Likewise those crimes, which render judgments of no effect, are greater 
crimes than injuries done to one or a few persons ; as to receive money to 
give false judgment or testimony, is a greater crime than otherwise to 
deceive a man of the like, or a greater sum ; because not only he has 
wrong that falls by such judgments ; but all judgments are rendered use- 
less, .and occasion ministered to force and private revenges. 

Also robbery, and depeculation of the public treasure or revenues, is a 
greater crime than the robbing or defrauding of a private man ; because to 
rob the public, is to rob many at once- 

Also the counterfeit usurpation of public ministry, the counterfeiting of 
public .seals or public coin, than counterfeiting of a private man’s person 
or his seal ; because the fraud thereof extendedi to the damage of many. 

(.'if facts against the law, done lo private men, the greater crime is that 
where the damage, in the cou'imon opinion of men, is most sensible, and 
therefore 

To kill against the law, is a greater crime, than any other injury, life 
, preserved. ■ .. ■ .■ ■ • ■ 

And to kill with torment, greater than simply to kill. 

And mutilation of a limb, greater than the spoiling a man of his good^. 

And the spoiling a man of his goods by terror of death or wounds, than 
by clande.^line surreption. 

And by clandestine surreption’, than by consent fraudulently obtained. 
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And the violation of chastity by force, greater than by Ihitleiy, 

And of a woman married, than of a woman not married. 

For all these things are commonly so valued; though some men arc 
more, and some less, sensible of the same offence. But the law regardeth 
not the particular, but tlie general inclination of mankind. 

And therefore the offences men take, from contumely, in -words or 
gesture, when they produce no other harm than the present griei of him 
that is reproached, hath been neglected in the laws of the Greeks, Romans, 
and other both ancient and modern commonwealths ; supposing the true 
cause of such grief to consist, not in the contumely, w'hich takes no liold 
upon men conscious of their own virtue, but in the jiusillanimity of him 
that is offended by it. 

Also a crime against a private man is much aggravated by the person, 
time, and place. For to kill one’s parent, is a greater crime than to kill 
another -. for the parent ought to have the honour of a sovereign, though 
he siu-rendered his power to the civil law ; because he had it originally by 
nature. And to rob a poor man, is a greater crime than to rob a rich man ; 
because it is to the poor a more sensible damage. 

And a crime committed in the time or place appointed for devotion is 
greater than if committed at another time or place : for it proceeds from a 
greater contempt of the law. 

Many other cases of aggravation and extenuation might be added : but 
by these I have set down, it is obvious to every man to take the altitude of 
any other crime proposed. 

Lastly, because in almost all crimes there is an injury done not only to 
some private men, but also to the commonwealth, the same crime, when the 
accusation is in the name of the commonwealth, is called public crime : and 
when in the name of a private man, a private crime ; and the plea.s accord- 
ing thereunto called public, judicia publica, Pleas of the Crown, or Private 
Pleas. As in an accusation of murder, if the accuser be a private man, the 
plea is a Private Plea; if the accuser be the sovereigu, the plea Is a Public 
l^lea. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of PiinisIuHcnis and Rinaards. 

A PUNISHMENT “is an evil indicted by public authority on him that hath 
done or omitted thvat which is judged by the same authority to be a trans- 
gre.ssion of the law ; to the end that the will of men may thereby the Ijetter 
be disposed to obedience.” 

Before I infer aiiytiiing from this definition, there is a question to be 
answered of much importance ; which is, by what door tire right or authority 
of punishing in any case came in. For by that which has been said before, 
no man is supposed bound by covenant, not to resist violence ; and conse- 
quently it cannot be intended that he gave .any right to another to lay violent 
hands upon his person. In the making of a commonwealth, every man 
giveth away the right of defending another, but not of defending himself. 
Also he obligeth himself to assist him that hath the sovereignty in the 
punishing of another ; but of himself not. But to covenant to .assist tlic 
sovereign in doing hurt to another, unless he that so covonanteth have u right 
to do it himself, is not to give him a right to punish. It is manifest therefore 
that lire right which the commonwealth, that is, he or they that represent it, 
hath to punish is not grounded on. any concession or gift of the sulyeots. 
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But I have also showed formerly, that before the institution of commonwealth 
every man had a right to everything, and to do whatsoever he thought 
necessary to his own preservation ; subduing, hurting, or killing any man 
in order thereunto. And this is the foundation of that right ot' punishing 
which is exercised in every commonwealth. Bor the subjects did not give 
the sovereign that right; but only in laying dowm theirs, strengthened 
him to use his own, as he should think fit, for the preservation of them all : 
so that it was not given, but left to him, and to him only ; and {excepting 
the limits .set him by natural law) as entire as in the condition of mere 
iia.ture5 and of war of every one against his neighbour. 

From the definition of punishment, I infer, first, that neither private 
revenges, nor injuries of private men, can properly be styled lumishment; 
because they proceed not from public authority. 

vSecondly, that to be neglected, and unpreferred by the public favour, is 
not a punislnnent ; because no new evil is thereby on any man infiicted ; he 
is only left in the estate he was in before. 

Thirdly, that the evil inflicted by public authority, w'ithout ]u-ccedent 
public condemnation, is not to be .styled by the name of punishment, hut of 
an hostile act ; because the fact for which a man is pum.shed, ought first to 
he judged by public authority, to be a transgression of the law. 

Fourthly, that the evil inflicted by usurped power, and judge.s without 
authority from the sovereign, is not punishment, but an act of hostility ; be- 
cause the acts of power usurped have not for author the person condemned, 
and therefore are not acts of public authority. 

Fifthly, that all evil which is inflicted without intention, or possibility of 
disposing the delinquent, or, by his example, other men, to obey the laws, 
is not punishment, but an act of hostility ; because without such an end, no 
hurt done is contained under that name. 

Sixthly, whereas to certain actions there be annexed by nature, divers 
hurtful consequences ; as when a man in assaulting another is himself slain 
or wounded ; or when he falleth into siclcness by the doing of some unlawful 
act ; such hurt, though in respect of God, who is the author of nature, 
it may be said to be inflicted, and therefore a punishment divine ; yet it is 
not contained in the name of punishment in respect of men,- because it is 
not inflicted by the authority of man. 

Seventhly, if the harm inflicted be less than the benefit or contentment 
that naturally followeth the crime committed, that harm is not within the 
definition; and is rather the price, or redemption, than the punishment of a 
crime : because it is of the nature of punishment to have for end the dis- 
posing of men to obey the law ; which end, if it be less than the benefit of 
the transgression, it attaineth not, but worketh a contrary effect. 

Eiglithly, if a punishment be determined and prescribed in the law itself, 
and after the crime committed, there be a greater punishment inflicted, the 
excess is not punishment, but an act of hostility. For seeing the aim of 
punishment is not a revenge, hut terror ; and the terror of a great punish- 
ment unknown, is taken away by the declaration of a less, the unexpected 
addition is no part of the punishment. But where there is no punishment 
at all determined by the Law, there whatsoever is inflicted hath the nature 
of punishment. For he that goes about' the violation of a law, wherein no 
penalty is determined, expecteth an indeterminate, that is to say, an 
arbitrary punishment. 

Ninthly, harm inflicted for a fact done before there was a Ian* that forlrade 
it, is not punishment, but an act of hostility : for before the la\r. :h v:re is no 
transgre-ssion of the law : but punishment supposeth a fact juilged, to have 
been tran-sgression of the law ; therefore harm inflicted before the law made, 
is not puni,shment, but an act of hostility. 
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Tenthly, hurt inflicted on the representative of the commonwealtli, is not 
punishment, but an act of hostility ; because it is of the nature of punish- 
ment to be inflicted by public authority, which is the authority only of the 
representative itself. . ■ . 

Lastly, harm inflicted upon one that is a declared enemy, falls not imdcr 
the name of punishment : because seeing they u’cre either never subject to 
the law, and therefore cannot transgress it ; or having been subject to it, 
and professing to be no longer so, by consequence deny they can transgress 
it, all the harms that can be done them, must be taken as acts of hostility. 
But in declared hostility, all infliction of evil is lawful. From wlience it 
followeth, that if a subject shall by fact, or word, wittingly and deliberately 
deny the authority of the representative of the commonwealth (whatsoever 
penalty hath been formerly ordained for treason), he may lawfully be made 
to suffer whatsoever the representative will. For in denying subjection, he 
denies such punishment as by the law hath been ordained ; and therefore 
suffers as an enemy of the commonwealth ; that is, according to the will ot 
the representative, For the punishments set down in the law, are to subjects, 
not to enenries j such as are they, that having been by their own acts 
subjects, deliberately revolting, deny the sovereign power. 

I'he first and most general disti'ibution of punishments, is into “ divine ” 
and “human.” Of the former I shall have occasion to speak in a more 
convenient place hereafter. 

“ Human,” are those irunishments that be inflicted liy the commandment 
of man; and are either “ corporal,” or “pecuniary,” or “ignominy,” or 
“ imprisonment,” or “ exile,” or mixed of these. 

“ Corporal punishment ” is that which is inflicted on the body directly, 
and according to the intention of him that inflicteth it : such as are stripes, 
or wounds, or deprivation of such pleasures of the body as were before 
lawfully enjoyed. 

And of these, some be “ capital,” some “ less ” than “ capital.” Capita], 
is the infliction of death; and that either simply or with* torment. Less 
than capital, are stripes, wounds, chains, and any other corporal pain, not in 
its. own nature mortal. For if upon the infliction of a punishment death 
follow not in the intention of the inflictor, the punishment is not to be 
esteemed capital, though the harm prove mortal by an accident not to be 
foreseen ; in which case death is not inflicted, but hastened. 

“Pecuniary punishment,” is that which consisteth not only in tlm 
deprivation of a sum of money, but also of lands, or any other goods wliieh 
are usually bought and sold for money. And in case tim law, that 
orclaineth such a punishment, be made with design to gather money from 
such as shall transgress the same, it is not properly a punishment, but the 
price of privilege and exemption from the law, which doth not aljsohitely 
fur1.)id the fact, but only to those that are not able to pay the money : 
except where the law is natural, or part of religion; for in that caise it is 
not an exemption from the law, but a transgression of it. As wiiere a law 
cxactelh a pecuniary mulct, of them that take the name of God in vain, the 
payment of the mulct is not the price of a dispensation to swear, hut the 
punishment of the transgression of a law indisjaensable. In like manner if 
the law iinpo.^e a sum of money to be paid to iiim that has been injured ; 
tins is but a satisfaction for the hurt done him ; and extiiiguisheth tlie 
accusation of the party injured, not the crime of the oflender. 

“ Ignominy,” is the infliction of .such evil as is made clishonourauie ; or 
the deprivation of such good as is made honourable hyllie commonwealth, 
For there he some things homuirable by nature ; as the efl'ucts of courage, 
magnanimity, strength, wisdom, and other abilities of liodv and mind ; 
others made honourabie by the commonwealth ; as bauge.s, titles, oiiice.s, or 
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any other singular mark of the sovereigii’s favour. The former, though 
they may fail by nature or ^accident, cannot be taken away by a law ; and 
therefore the loss of them is not punishment. But the latter may be taken 
away ty the public authority that made them honourable, and are properly 
punishraents ; such are degrading men condemned of their badges, titles, 
and offices ; or declaring them incapable of the like in time to come. 

Innpiisonmenr/' is when a man is by public authority deprived of 
liberty, pid may happen from two divers ends, whereof one is the safe 
custody jf a inan accused, the other is the inflicting of pain on a man 
condemntd. The foi'mer is not punishment, becau.se no man is supposed 
to be pmished before he be judicially heard and declared guilty. And 
therefore Whatsoever hurt a man is made to suffer by bonds, or restraint, 
before hiscause be heard, over and above that wdiich is necessary to assure 
his custoth, is against the law of Nature. But the latter is punishment, 
because eil, and inflicted by public authority, for somewhat that has by the 
same autlurity been judged a transgression of the law. Under this word 
imprisoninmt, I comprehend all restraint of motion, caused by an external 
obstacle, bi it a house, which i.s called by the general name of a prison, or 
an island, £6 when men are said to be confined to it, or a place where men 
are set to vork, as in old time men have been condemned to quarries, 
and in thesi times to galleys ; or be it a chain or any other such impedi- 
ment 

“ Exile " (;oanishment) is when a man is for a crime condemned to de- 
part out of tie dominion of the commonwealth, or out of a certain part 
thereof, and ^ring a prefixed time, or for evei*, not to return into it ; and 
seemeth not ii its own nature, without other circumstances, to be a punish- 
ment ; but ratter an escape, or a public commandment to avoid punishment 
by flight. Anl Cicero says, there was neverany such punishment ordained 
in the city of lome ; but calls it a refuge of men in danger. For if a man 
banished, be neertheless permitted to enjoy his goods, and the revenue of 
his lands, the mre change of air is no punishment, nor does it tend to that 
benefit , of the ccnmonwealth, for wliich all punishments are ordained, that 
is to say, to the 'orming of men’s wills to the observation of the law ; but 
many time's to tlndamage of the commonwealth. For a banished man is 
a lawful enemy olthe commonwealth that banished him, as being no more 
a member of thesame. But if he he withal deprived of his lands or 
goods, then the pnishment lieth not in the e.xile, but is to be reckoned 
amongst ipunishmets pecuniary. 

All punishments f innocent subjects, be they great or little, are against 
the lav,' of Nature ; jr punishment Ls only for transgression of the law, and 
therefore there can -,e no punishment of the innocent. It is therefore a 
violation, first, of lhalaw of Nature which forbiddeth all men in their re- 
venges to look at anjliiniT but some future good, for there can arrive no 
good to the coinmonw'Ldth by punishing the innocent, btcondly, of that 
wliich forbiddeth ingnitude : for seeing all sovereign power is originally 
given by the consent ofevery one of the subjects, to the end they should 
as long as they are obelcnt be Jirotccled thereby ; the iiunishment of the 
innocent is a rendering f evil for good. And thirdly, of the law tliat com- 
rnaiiilelli equity, that iso .say, an equal distribution of ju-sticc, which in 
punii-hing the innocent i.smt observed. 

but the infliction of vv'ijtt evil soever, on an innocent man that is not a 
subject, if it be for the beefit of the commonwealth, and without violation 
of any foimei covenant, iSio breach of the law of Natuie. For all men 
il.at .are notsubjecis, are eijer enemies, or else they have ceased from being 
so by some precedent cov^ants. But against enemies, whom the com- 
momteaUh juegeth eapableto do them hurt, it is lawful by tiic original 
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right of Nature to make war; wherein the swoi’cl iuclgcth not, nor'doth the 
victor make distinction of nocent and innocent, as to the time past, nor 
lias other respect of mercy than as it conduceth to the good of his own 
people. And upon this ground it is. that also in subjects who deliberately 
deny the authority of the commonwealth established, the vengeanc; is law- 
fully extended, not only to the fathers, but also to the third ani fourth 
generation not yet in being, and consequently innocent of the fact for which 
they are afflicted; because the nature of this offence consisteti in the 
renouncing of subjection, which is a relapse into the conditioi of war, 
commonly called rebellion, and they that so offend, suffer not aj subjects, 
but as enemies. For “ rebellion ” is but war renewed. 

“Reward” is either of “gift” or by “contract.” When Iv contract, 
it is, called salary and wages;” which is •benefit due or service 
performed or promised. When uf gift, it is benefit proceedinf from the 
“grace” of them that bestow it, to encourage or enable nen to flo 
them service. And therefore when the sovereign of a conmoiiwealth 
appointeth a salary to any public office, he that receivetli ii i bound in 
juKiice to perform his office ; otherwise, he is bound only ii honour to 
acknowledgment, and an endeavour of requital. For ihougi men have 
no lawful remedy, when they be commanded to quit their priwte businoss, 
to serve the public, without reward or salary ; yet they an not bound 
thereto, by the law of Nature, nor by the institution of the conmoiuvealth, 
unless the service cannot otherwise be done ; because it is supposed the 
sovereign may make use of all their means, insomuch .as the nost common 
soldier may demand the wages of his warfare as a debt. 

The benefit which a sovereign bestoweth on a subject, ftf fear of .some 
power and ability he hath to do hurt to tlie commonweals, are not pro- 
perly rewards ; for they are not salaries ; because there ism this case no 
contract supposed, every man being obliged already not tolo the common- 
avealth disservice : nor are they graces, because they be .xtorted by fear, 
which ought not to he incident to the sovereign powf ; but are railier 
sacrifices, which the sovereign, considered in his natura' person, and not 
in the person of the commonwealth, makes, for the appasing the discon- 
tent of him he thinks more potent than himself ; and encourage not to 
obedience, but on the contraiy, to the continuance and icrcsasiiig of further 
extortion. 

And whereas some salaries are certain, and proced from the public 
treasure ; and others uncertain and casual, proceeding irom the execuiion 
of the office for which the salary is ordained ; the later is in some cases 
hurtful to the commonwealth ; as in the case of judicrure. h'or where the 
benefit of the judges and mini.sters of a court of jutice ariseih from the 
muhitude of causes that are brought to their cognirnce, there must needs 
follow two inconvenionce.s : one, is the nourishing )f suits ; for the more 
suits, the greater benefit : and another that depend on that, which is con- 
tention about jurisdiction, eacli court drawing to iielf as many causes as it 
can. Hut in offices of execution there .arc no those inconveniences ; 
because their employment cannot be increased 1' any endeavour of their 
own. And thus much shall sufilce for tlie natut of ixinishment and re- 
ward ; which are, as it were, the nervc.s and tenons that move the limbs 
and joints of a commonwealth. 

Hitherto I have .set forth the nature of m}h wltose ju-ifle and other 
passions h.ave Compelled him to submit liimso" to government : together 
with the gi’eat power of his governor, whom Compared to “ Leviathan,” 
taking that comjjarison out of the two last ver-^s of the onc-and-fonieth of 
Job ; where God, having set forth the gr'i'f power of “ Leviathan,” 
calleth him king of the proud. “ There is pthing,” saith he, “on earth 
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to be compared Mdth him. He is made so as not to be afraid. He sectb. 
every iiigh tiring below him. ; and is Mug of all the children of pride.” 
Ent because he is mortal, and subject to decay, as all other earthly creatures 
are; and because there is that in heaven, though not on earth, that he 
should stand in fear of, and whose laws he ought to obey ; I shall in the 
next following chapter speak of his diseases, and the causes of his mor- 
tality ; and of what laws of Natiu'e he is bound to obey. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of those Things that Weaken, or tend to Die Dissolution of a 
Common'wealth. 

Though nothing can be immortal which mortals make, yet if men had the 
use of reason they pretend to, their commonwealths might be secured, at 
least from perishing by internal diseases. For by the nature of their insti- 
tution, they are designed to live as long as mankind, or as tlie laws of Nature 
or as justice itself, which gives them life. Therefore when they come to be 
dissolved, not by external violence, but intestine disorder, the fault is not in 
men, as they are the “matter; ” but as they are the “makers,” and 
orderers of them. For men, as they become at last weary of irregular 
jostling and hewing one another*, and desire with all their hearts to conform 
themselves into one firm and lasting edifice : so for want, both of the art of 
making fit laws, to square their actions by, and also of humility and patience, 
to suffer the rude and cumbersome points of their present greatness to be 
taken off, they cannot without the help of a very able architect, be compiled 
into any other than a crazy building, such as hardly lasting out their own 
time, must assuredly fall upon tire heads of their posterity. 

Amongst the “infirmities” therefore of, a commonwealth, I will reckon 
in the first place, those that arise from an imperfect institution, and resemble 
the diseases of a natural body, which proceed from a defectuous pro- 
creation. 

Of which this is one, “that a man to obtain a kingdom, is sometimes 
content with less power, than to the peace and defence of the common- 
wealth is necessarily required.” P'rom whence it cometlr to pass, that when 
the exercise of the power laid by is for the public safety to be resumed, it 
hath the resemblance of an unjust act ; which disposetlr great numbers of 
men, when occasion i.s presented, to rebel ; in the same manner as the bodies 
of children, gotten by diseased parents, are subject either to uuiiinelyde.ath, 
or to purge the ill quality, derived from their vicious conception, by break- 
ing out into boils and scabs. And when kings deny themselves some such 
necessary power, it is not always, though sometimes, out of ignorance 
of w'hat is necessary to the office they undertake ; but many times out of a 
hope to recover the same again at their pleasure. Wherein they reason not 
well ; because such as will hold them to their prointse.s, shall he maintained 
against thena by foreign commonwealths ; who in order to the good of their 
own subjects let slip few occasions to ■“ weaken ” the estate of their neigh- 
bours. Ho was Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, supported 
against Henry the Second, by the Pope ; the subjection of ecclesiastics to 
tile coimnonwealth, having been dispensed with by William the Conqueror 
at his reception, when he took an oath not to infringe the liberty of the 
Chuvein And' so were the barons, whose power was by William Rufus, to 
have their help in transferring the succession from his older brother to 
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]iim'5cir, increased to a degree inconsistent with the sovereign power, niaiii' 
tained in their rebellion against king John, by the French. 

Nor does this happen in monarchy only. For whereas the style of ihe 
ancient Roman commonwealth was “the senate and people of Rome,” 
neither senate nor people pretended to the whole power ; which first caused 
the seditions of Tiberius Gracchus, Cains Gracchms, Lucius Satuniinus, and 
others ; and afterwards the wars between the senate and the people, under 
Marius and Sylla; and again under Ponipey and Caesar, to the e.’vtinction of 
their democracy, and the setting up of monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound themselves but from one only action ; which 
wms, that no man on pain of death should propound the renewing of the 
war for the island of SalamLs ; and yet thereby, if Solon had not oau-ed to 
be given out he was mad, and afterwards in gesture and habit of a madman, 
and in verse, propounded it to the people that flocked about him, they had 
had an enemy perpetually in readiness, even at the gates of their city ; sitcli 
damage or shifts are all conimonweallhs forced to, that have their power 
so little limited. 

In the second place, I observe the “ diseases ” of a coramonvrealth, that 
proceed from the poison of seditious doctrines, whereof one is, " That every 
private man is judge of good and evil actions.” This is true in the comlition 
of mere nature, where ther-e are no civil laws ; and also under civil govern- 
ment, in such cases as are not determined by the law. But otherwise, it is 
manifest, that the measure of good and evil actions, is the civil law j and 
the judge the legislator, who is alvv.ays representative of tlte com.monwc.ilth. 
From this false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with themselves and 
dispute the commands of the commonwealth ; and aftenvards to obey or 
disobey them, as in their private judgments they shall think fit j ivhereby 
the commonwealth is distracted and “weakened.” 

Another doctrine repugnant to civil society, is, that “whatsoever a man 
does against his conscience is sin and it dependeth on the presumption 
of making himself judge of good and evil. For a rrian’s conscience and his 
judgment is the same thing, and as the judgment, so also the con.scienee may be 
erroneous. Therefore, though he that is sulrject to no civil law, sinnoth in 
all he does against his conscience, because he has no other rule to follow 
but his own reason ; yet it is not so with him that lives in a commonweahh ; 
because the law is the public conscience, by which he hath already under- 
taken to be guided. Otlierwise in such diversity, as there is of private 
consciences, which are but private opinions, the commonwealth must needs 
be distracted, and no man dare to obey the sovereign power, further than it 
shall seem good in his own eyes. 

It hath been also commonly taught, “that faith and .sanctity, are not to 
be attained by study and reason, hut by supernatural inspiration or infn.'.ii Jir.” 
Which granted, I see not why any man should I’ender a reason of his !ai‘^r ; 
dr why every Christian should not be also a prophet ; or why any nuui 
should take the law of his country rather than his own inspiration for the 
rule of his action. And thus we fall again in the fault of taking upon us to 
judge of good and evil ; or to make judges of it, sudr private men as pre- 
tend to he supernaturally inspired, to the dissolution of all civil govern- 
ment. Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by thtrse accidents which 
guide us into the presence of them that speak to us ; wiiich accidents are 
all contrived by God Almighty ; and yet are not supernatural, hut only, for 
the great number of them that concur to every effect, nnnh.scrvable. Faith 
and sanctity are indeed not very frequent ; but yet they are not miracles, 
hut brought to pass by education, discipline, correction, and other natural 
ways, by which God worketh them in His elect, at such times as lie thinketh 
fit. And those three opinions, pernicious to peace and government, have 
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in this part of the world, proceeded chiefly from the tongues and pens of 
unlearned divines, who joining the words of Holy Scripture togetlier, 
otherwise than is agreeable to reason, do what they can to make men think 
that sanctity and natural reason cannot stand together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of a commonwealth, is this, 

“ that he that hath the sovereign power is subject to the civil laws.” It is 
true, that sovereigns are all subject to the laws of Nature; because such laws 
be divine, and cannot by any man or commonwealth be abrogated. But to 
those laws which the sovereign himself, that is, which the commonwealth, 
inaketh, he is not subject. For to be subject to laws is to be subject to the 
commonwealth, that is to the sovereign representative, that is to liim.self; 
which is not subjection, but freedom from the laws. \’\nnch error, because 
it setteth the laws above the sovereign, setteth also a judge above him and 
a power to punish liim ; which is to make a new sovereign ; and again for 
the same reason a third, to punish the second ; and so continually without 
end, to the confusion and dissolution of the commonwealth. 

A fifth doctrine that tendeth to the dissolution of a commonwealth is, 
“that every private man has an absolute propriety in his goods ; such as 
excludeth the right of the sovereign.” Every man has indeed a propriety 
that excludes the right of every other subject : and he has it only from the 
sovereign power ; without the protection whereof every other man should 
have equal right to the same. But if the right of the sovereign also be - 
excluded, he cannot perform the office they have put him into ; which is, 
to defend them both from foreign enemies, and from the injuries of one 
another ; and consequently there is no longer a commonwealth. 

And if the propriety of subjects exclude not the right of the sovereign 
representative to their goods ; much less to their offices of judicature or 
execution, in which they represent the sovereign himself. 

There is a sixth doctrine plainly and directly against the es-sence of a 
commonwealth ; and it is this, “ that the sovereign power may be divided.” 
For what is it to divide the power of a commonwealth, but to dissolve it ; 
for powers divided mutually destroy each other. And fur these doctrines 
men are chiefly beholding to some of those that making profession of the 
laws, endeavour to make them depend upon their own learning, and not 
upon the legislative power. 

And as false doctrine, so also oftentimes the example of different govern- 
ment in a neighbouring nation, dispo-seth men to alteration of the form 
already settled. So the people of the Jews were stirred up to reject God, 
and to call upon the prophet Samuel for a king after the manner of the 
nations: so also the lesser cities of Greece were continually disturbed wiih 
seditions of the aristocratical and democratical factions; one part of aimost 
every commonwealth desiring to imitate the Lacedemonians ; the other the 
Athenians. And I doubt not Imt many men have been contented to, see 
the late troubles in England out of an imitation of the Low Countries ; sup- 
posing there needed no more to grow rich than to cliange, as they had 
done, the form of their government. For the constitution of man’s nature 
is of it.self subject to desire novelty. When therefore they are provoked to 
the same by the neighbourhood also of those that have been enriched by it, 
it is almost impossible for them not, to be content with those that solicit 
them to change ; anti love the first beginnings, though liiey be grieved with 
the continuance of disorder ; like hot bloods, that having gotten the itch, 
tear themselves with their own nails, till they can endure the .smart no 
longer. 

And as to rebellion in particular against monarchy ; one of the most 
frecpicnt causes of it is the reading of the books of policy and histories of 
the ancient Greeks and Komans ; from which young men, and all others 
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that are unprovided of the antidote of solid i-eason, receiving a strong and 
delightful impression of the great exploits of war, achie’/ed by the con- 
ductors of their armies, receive withal a pleasing idea of all they have done 
besides; and imagine their great prosperity, not to have proceeded from 
the emulation of particular men, but from the virtue of their jiopular form 
of government : not considering the frequent seditions, and civil wars, 
produced by the imperfection of their policy. Fi-om the i-eading, I say, oi' 
such books, men have undertaken to Mil their kings, because the Greek 
and Latin writers, in the t books and discourses of policy, make it lawful 
and laudable for any man so to do; provided, before he do it, he call him 
tyrant. For they say not " regicide,” that is, killiirg a king, but “tyran- 
nicide,” that is, killing of a tyrant is lawful. From the same books, they 
that live under a monarch conceive an opinion, that the subjects in a 
popular commonwealth enjoy liberty ; but that in a monarchy they are ail 
slaves. I say, they that live under a monarchy conceive such an oninion ; 
not they that live under a popular government : for they tind no such 
matter. In sum, I cannot imagine how' anything can be more prejudicial 
to a monarchy than the allowing of such books to be publicly read, without 
present applying such correctives of discreet masters, as are lit to take away 
their venom : which venom I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a 
mad dog, which is a disease the physicians call “hydrophobia,” or “ fear 
of water.” For as he that is so bitten has a continual torment of thirst, 
and yet abhorreth water; and is in such an estate, as if tlie jjoison endea- 
voured to convert him into a dog ; so when a monarchy is once bitten to 
the quick by those deraocratical writers, that continually snaid at that 
estate ; it wanteth nothing more than a strong monarch, which nevertheless 
out of a certain “ tyrannophobia,” or fear of being strongly governed, when 
they have him, they abhor. 

As there have been doctors that hold there be three souls in a man ; so 
there be also that think there may be more .souls, that is, more sovereigns, than 
one in a commonwealth ; and set up a “ supremacy ” against the “sove- 
reignty ; ” “canons ” against “ laws and a “ ghostly authority ” against 
the “ civil;” working on men’s minds with words and distinctions, that of 
themselves signify nothing, but bewray by their obscurity ; that there 
walketh, as some think, invisibly another kingdom, as it were a kingdom of 
fairies, in the dark. Now seeing it is manifest that the civil power and the 
power of the commonwealth is the same thing ; and that supremacy, and 
the power of making canons, and granting faculties, implieth a common- 
wealth ; it followeth that where one is sovereign, another supreme ; where 
one can make laws, and another make 0.1010118 ; there must needs be two 
commonwealth:!, of one and the same subjects; which is a kingdom 
divided in itself, and cannot stand. For notwitlistanding the insigniVicant 
distinction of “ temporal ” and “ghostly,” they are still two kingdoms, and 
evefy subject is subject to two masters. For .seeing the “gho-stly” power 
challengoth the right to declare what is sin, it challeiigeih by conse<iuc;nco 
to declare what is law, sin being nothinglnit the transgression of the law ; 
and again, the civil power challenging to declare what is law, every sulsject 
must obey two masters, who both will have their commands be observed as 
law ; which is impossible. Or, if it be but one kingdom, either the “ civil,” 
which is the power of the couimonwe.alth, must be subordinate to the 
“ghostly,” and then there is no sovereignty but the “ gho.stly ; ” or the 
“ghostly” must be subordinate to the “'temporal, ” and then theru is no 
“ .sufuemacy ” but the “temporal.” When therefore these two jiowers 
oppose one another, the commonwealth cannot but be in great danger of 
civil waar and dissolution. For the "civil” authority being more visible, 
and standing in the clearer light of natural reason, cannot choose but draw 
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to it m all times a very considerable part of the people: and the/' spirituaV 
though it stand in the darkness of school distinctions, and iiard words, yet 
because the fear of darkness and ghosts is gi-eatcr than other fears, cannot 
want a party sufficient to trouble, and sometimes to destroy a common- 
wealth, And this is a disease which may not unfitly be compared to the 
epilepsy, or falling sickness, which the Jews took to be one kind of 
possession by spirits, in the body natural. For as in this disease, tliore is 
an unnatural spirit, or wind in the head that obstructeth the roots of the 
nerves, and moving them violently, taketh away the motion which naturally 
they should have irom the power of the soul in the brain, and therelry 
causeth violent and irregular motions which men call convulsions in the 
parts ; insomuch that he that is seized therewith, falleth down sometimes 
into the water, and sometimes into the fire, as a man deprived of his senses; 
so also in the body politic, when the spiritual power luoveth the members 
of a common wealtli, by the terror of punishments and hope of rewards, 
which are the nerves of it, otlicrwise than by the civil power, which is the 
soul of the commonwealth, they ought to be moved; aird by strange and 
hard words suffocate their understanding, it must needs thereby distract 
the people, and either overwhelm the commonwealth with oppression, or 
cast it into the fire of a civil war. 

Sometimes also in the merely civil government, there he more than one 
soul ; as when the power of levying money, which is the nutritive faculty, 
has depended on a general assembly ; tlie power of conduct and command, 
which is the motive faculty, on one man ; and the power of making laws, 
which is the rational faculty, on the accidental consent, not only of those 
two, but also of a third ; this endangereth the commonwealth, sometimes 
for want of consent to good laws, hut most often for want of such nourish- 
ment as is necessary to life and motion. For although few perceive that 
such government is not government, but division of the commonwealth into 
three factions, and call it mixed monarchy ; yet the truth is that it is not 
one independent commonwealth, but three independent factions ; nor one 
representative person, but three. In the kingdom of God, there rhay be 
three persons independent, without breach of unity in God th.at reigneth ; 
but where men rei^r that be subject to diversity of opinions, it cannot be 
so. And therefore if the king bear the person of the people, and the 
general assembly bear also the person of the people, and another assembly 
bear the person of a part of the people, they are not one person, nor one 
sovereign, but three persons, and three sovereigns. 

To what disease in the natural body of man I may exactly compare this 
irregularity of a commonwealtli, I know not. But I have .seen a man, 
that had another man growing out of his side, with a head, arms, breast and 
stomach of his own ; if he had had another man growing out of his other 
side, the comparison might then have been exact. 

Hitherto I have named .such diseases of a commonwealth as are of the 
greatest and most present danger. There he other not so great, which 
nevertheless are not, unfit to be obsen'cd. As first, the difliculty of raising 
money for the necessary uses of the commonwealth, es]-)eciany in the ap- 
proach of war. This difficulty ariselh from the opinion that every subject 
hath a propriety in his lands and goods, exclusive of the sovereign’s right 
to the use of the same. From whence it coincth to pass that the sovereign 
power, which foreseeth the necessities and dangers of the conunonweaitii, 
finding the passage of money to the .public treasury oijstrucled by tlie 
lenaciiy of the people, ivhereas it ought to extend itself to encounter and 
prevent such dangers in their beginnings, contracteth itself as long as it can, 
and when it cannot longer, struggles with the people by stratagems of law, 
to obtain little sums, winch not sufficing, he is fain at last vioieiuly to open 
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the way for present supply, or perish j and being put often to these extremi- 
ties, at last reduceth the people to their due temper, or else the common- 
wealth must perish. Insomuch as we may compare this distemper very 
aptly to an ague, wherein, the fleshy parts being congealed, or by venomous 
matter obstructed, the veins w'hich by their natural course empty them>olves 
into the heart, are not, as they ought to be, supplied from the arteries, 
whereby there succeedelh at first a cold contraction and trembling of the 
limbs; and afterward a hot and strong endeavour of the heart, to force a 
passage for the blood ; and before it can do that, contenteth itself with the 
small refreshments of such things as cool for a time, till, if nature be strong 
enough, it break at last the contumacy of the parts obstracted, and 
dissipateth the . vemon into sweat ; oi’, if nature be too weak, the patient 
dieth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a commonwealth, a disease whicliresemblelh 
the pleurisy ; and that is, when the treasui-e of the commonwealth, flowing 
out of its due course, is gathered together in too much abundance, in one 
or a few private men, by monopolies or by farms of the public revenues; 
in the same manner as the blood in a pleurisy, getting into the membrane 
of the breast, breedeth there inflammation, accompanied with a fever and 
painful stitches. 

Also the popularity of a potent subject, unless the commonwealth have 
very good caution of his fidelity, is a dangerous disease ; because the people 
which should receive their motion from the authority of the sovereign, by 
the flattery and by the reputation of an ambitious man are drawn away 
from their oltedience to the laws, to follow a man, of whose virtues and 
designs they have no knowledge. And this is commonly of more danger in 
a popular government than in a monarchy ; because an amry is of so great 
force and multitude, as it may easily be made believe they are the people. 
By this means it was that Julius Cresar, who was set up by the people 
against the senate, having won to himself the affections of his army, made 
himself master both of senate and people. And this proceeding of popular 
and ambitious men, is plain rebellion ; and may be resembled to the effects 
of witchcraft. 

Another infirmity of a commonwealth is the immoderate greatness of a 
town, when it is able to furnish out of its own circuit the number .and 
expense of a great army : as also the great number of corporations ; which 
arc as it were many lesser commonwealths in the bowels of a greater, like 
worms in the entrails of a natural man. To which may be added the liberty 
of disputing against absolute power, by pretenders to political prudence ; 
which though bred for the most part in the lees of the peoi>le, yet animated 
by false doctrines, are perpetually meddling with the fundamental laws, to 
the molestation of the commonwealth ; like the little worms, which phy- 
sicians call fZftW7VA.f. 

We may furihor add, the insatiable appetite, or l3ov\if.ua, of enlarging 
duininiou ; with the incurable “ wounds ” thereby many times received from 
the enemy ; and the “ wens ” of ununited conquests, w'hich are many times a 
burthen, and with less danger lost th.an keju : as also the “lethargy of 
ease and “ consumption ” of riot and vain e.xpense. 

-Lastly, when in a war, foreign or intestine, the enemies get a. final 
victory ; so as, the forces of the commonwealth keeping tlio field Jio longer, 
there is no fm titer protection of subjects in their loyalty ; tlien is the -com- 
monwealth “ dissolved,” and every man at liberty to jn-otect himself by 
such courses as his own di.scretion shall suggest unto him. For thi; r'overeign 
is the public soul, giving life and nmtion to the commoinveahh ; nifich 
expiring, the members are governed by it no more, than the onrea-e oi a 
man, by Iris departed, though immortal soul. l‘'or thougli the right of a 
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sovereign monardi cannot be extinguished by the act of another ; yet the 
obligation of the members may. For he that wants protection may seek it 
anywhere ; and when he hath it, is obliged, without fraudulent pretence of 
having submitted himself out of fear, to protect his protection as long as he 
is aide. But when the power of an assembly is once suppressed, the right 
of the same perisheth utterly ; because the assembly itself is extinct; and 
consequently there is no possibility for the sovereignty to re-enter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the Office of the Sovereign Representative. 

The office of the sovereign, be it a monarch or an assembly, consisteth in 
the end for whicli he was trusted with the sovereign power, namely, the pro- 
curation of “ the safety of the people to which he is obliged by the law of 
Nature, and to render an account thereof to God, theautliorof that law, and 
to none but Him. But by safety here, is not meant a bare preservation, but 
also ail other contentments of life, which every man by lawTul industry, 
without danger or hurt to the commonwealth, shall acquire to himself. 

And this is intended should be done, not by care applied to individuals, 
further than their protection from injuries when they shall complain ; but 
by a general providence contained in public instruction, both of doctrine 
and example ; and in the making and executing of good laws, to which 
individual persons may ayiply their own cases. 

And because, if the essential rights of sovereignty, specified before in the 
eighteenth chapter, be taken away, the commonwealth is thereby dissolved, 
and every man returneth into the condition and calamity of a wav with every 
other man, which is the greatest evil that can happen in this life ; it is the 
office of the sovereign to maintain those rights entire ; and consequently 
against his duty, first, to transfer to another, or to lay from himself any of 
them. For he that deserteth the means, desertetli the ends ; and he 
deserteth the means, that being the sovereign, acknowledgeth himself 
subject to the civil laws ; and renounceth the power of supreme judicature, 
or of making war or peace by his own authority ; or of judging of the 
necessities of the commonwealth ; or of levying money and soldiers, when, 
and as much as in his own conscience he shall judge necessary ; or of 
making officers, and ministers both of war and peace ; or of appointing 
teachers, and examining what doctrines are conformable or contrary t'o the 
defence, peace, and good of the people. Secondly, it is against his duty to 
let the people be ignorant, or misinformed of the grounds ami reasons of 
those hi.s essential rights ; because thereby men are easy to be seduced, and 
drawn to resist him, when the commonwealth shall require their use and 
exercise. ■ ; 

And the gi-onnds of these rights have the rather need to be diligently and 
truly taught ; because they cannot be maintained by any civil law, or terror 
of legal punishment. For a civil law that shall forbid rebellion, (and such 
is all resistance to the essential rights of the sovereignty,) is not, as a civil 
law, any obligation, but by virtue only of the law of Nature, that forbiddeth 
the violation of faith : which natural obligation, if men know not, they 
cannot know the right of any law tlie sovereign maketh. And for the 
punishment, they take it but for an act of hostility ; wdiich when they think 
they have strength enough, they will endeavour by acts of hostility to 
avoid. 
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As I have heard some sajj that justice is but a word, without substance 5 
and that whatsoever a man can by force or art acquire to himself, not only 
in the condition of war, but also in a commonwealth, is his own, which I 
have already showed to be false : so there be also that maintain, that there 
are no grounds, nor principles of reason, to sustain those essential rights 
which make sovereignty absolute. For if there were, they would have been 
found out in some place or other ; whereas we see there has not hitherto 
been any commonwealth, where those i-ights have been acknow’kdged 
or challenged. Wherein they argue as ill, as if the savage people of 
America should deny tliere were any grounds, or principles of reason, so to 
build a house as to last as long as the materials, becaiyie Ihey never yet saw 
any so well built. Time and industry produce every day new knowledge. 
And as the art of well building is derived from principles of reason, 
observed by industrious men, that had long studied the nature of materials, 
and the divers effects of figure and j)roportion, long after mankind began, 
though poorly, to build ; so, long time after men have begun to constiiute 
commonwealths, imperfect, and apt to relapse into disorder, there may 
principles of i-eason be found out, by industrious meditation, to make their 
constitution, excepting by external violence, everlasting. And such are 
those which I have in this discourse set forth : which whether they come not 
into the sight of those that have power to make use of them, or be neglected 
by them, or not, concemeth my particvilar interests, at this day, very little. 
But supposing that these of mine are not such principles of reason ; yet I 
am sure they are principles from authority of Scripture ; as I shall make it 
appear, when I shall come to speak of the kingdom of God, administered by 
Moses, over the Jews, His peculiar people by covenant. 

But they say again, that though the principles be right, yet common 
people are not of capacity enough to be made to understand them. I 
should be glad that the rich and potent subjects of a kingdom, or those that 
are accounted the most learned, were no less incapable than they. But all 
men know that the obstructions to this kind of doctrine proceed, not so 
much from the difficulty of the matter as from the interest of them that are 
to learn. Potent men digest hardly anything that settetli up a power to 
bridle their affections; and leaimed men anything that discoveveth their 
errors, and thereby lesseneth their authoilty : wFcreas the common people’s 
minds, unless they be tainted with dependence on the potent, or scribbled 
over with the opinions of tlieir doctors, are like clean paper, fit to receive 
whatsoever by public authority shall be imprinted in them. Shall whole 
nations be brought to acquiesce” in the gi'cat mysteries of the Christian 
i-eligion, which are above reason, and millions of men be made believe that 
the same body may be in innumerable places at one and the same time, 
wdiich is against reason ; and shall not men be able, by their teaching and 
preaching, protected by the law, to make that received W'hich is so con- 
sonant to reason, that any unprejudicated man needs no more to learn it than 
to hoar it ? I conclude therefore that in the instruction of the poopio in 
the essential rights which are the natural and fundamental haws* of sove- 
reignty there is no difficulty, whilst a sovereign has his power entire, but 
w'hat proceeds from his own fault, or the fault of those whom he trostoth in 
the administration of the commonwealth; and consequently it i.s hi* duly to 
cause them so to be instructed ; and not only his duty, but his benefit als(>, 
and security against the danger that may arrive to himself in ins natural 
person from rebellion. 

And to descend to particulars, the people are to be. taught, first, that 
they ought not to be in love with any form of government they see in their 
neighbour nations more than with their own, nor whatsoever present 
prosperity they behold m nations that are otiierwise governed than they, to 
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desire cTiange. For the prosperity of a people ruled by an avistocratical or 
deinocratical assembly, coineth not from aristocracy nor from democracy, 
but fpm the obedience and concord of the subjects : nor do the people 
ilourisli in a anonarchy because one: man has the right to rule them, but 
because they obey him. Take away in any kind of state the obedience, and 
consequently the concord of the people, and they shall not only not flourish, 
but in short time be dissolved. And they that go about by disobedience 
to do no more than refrmm the commonwealth, .sliall find they do thereby 
destroy it ; like the foolish daughters of Peleus, in the fable ; which desiring 
to I'enew the youth of their deerepid father, did by the counsel of Medea 
cut him in pieces, raid boil him, together with strange herbs, hut made not 
of him a new man. This desire of change is like the breacli of the first of ^ 
duel’s commandments: for there God says, Non hahehis Dcos alicnos; 
Thou shalt not have the gods of other nations ; and in another place con- 
cerning “kings,” that they are “gods.” 

Secondly, they are to be taught that they ought not to be led with 
admiration of the virtue of any of their fellow-subjects, how high .soever 
he stand, or how conspicuously .soever he shine in the commonwealth ; nor 
of any assembly, except the sovereign assembly, so as to defer to them any 
obedience, or honour, appropriate to the sovereign only, whom, in their 
particular stations, they represent ; nor to receive any influence from them, 
hut such as is conveyed by them from the sovereign authority. For that 
sovereign cannot be imagined to love his people as he ought, that is not 
jealous of them, but suffers them by the flattery of popular men to be 
seduced from their loyalty, as they have often been, not only secretly, but 
openly, so as to proclaim marriage with them m facie ecclesim by preachers, 
and % publishing the .same in the open streets, which may fitly be com- 
pared to the violation of the second of the ten commandments. 

Thirdly, in consequence to this, they ought to be informed how great a 
fault it is to speak evil of the sovereign representative, whether one man, 
or an assembly of men ; or to .argue and dispute his power, or any way to 
use his name irreverently, whereby he may be brought into contempt witii 
his people, and their obedience, in which the safety of the commonwealth 
consisteth, slackened. Which doctrine the third commandent by resem- 
blance pointeth to. 

Fourthly, seeing people cannot be taught this, nor when it is taught, 
remember it, nor after one generation past, so much as know in whom the 
sovereign power is placed, without setting apart from their ordinary labour, 
some certain times, in which they may attend those that are appointed to 
instruct them ; it is necessary that some such times he determined, wherein 
they may assemble together, and, after jjrayers and praises given to God, 
the Sovereign of sovereigns, hear those their duties told them, and tlie 
positive laws, such as generally concern them all, read and expounded, and 
he put in mind of the authority that maketh them laws. To this end had 
the Jews every seventh day a sabbath, in which the lawwas read and ex- 
pounded ; and in the solemnity wdiereof they were put in mind that their 
king was God ; that having created the world in six days, lie rested the 
seventli day ; and by their I'esting on it from their labour, that tiiat God 
was their kitrg, which redeemed them from their servile and painful labour 
in Egypt, and gave them a time, after they had rejoiced in God, to take 
joy also in themselves by lawful recreation. So that the first table of the 
comman<.lmcut.s is spent all in setting down the sum of God’s absolute 
power, not only as God, but as king by pact in peculiar of the Jew.s ; and 
may therefore give light to those that have sovereign power conferred on 
them by the consent of men, to see what doctrine they ought to teach their 
subjects. , , , • • 
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And because the first instruction of children dependeth on the care of 
their parents, it is necessary that they should be obedient to them whilst 
they are under their tuition ; and not only so, but that also afterwards, as 
gratitude requireth, they acknowledge the benefit of their education by ex- 
ternal signs of honour. To which end they are to be taught that 
originally the father of every man was also his sovereign lord, wiDt power 
over him of life and death ; and that the fathers of families, when by 
instituting a commonwealth, they resigned that absolute potver, yet it ^vas 
never intended they should lose the honour due unto them for their educa- 
tion. For to relinquish such right was not necessary to the institution of 
sovereign power ; nor would there be any reason why any man should 
desire to have children, or take the care to nourish and instruct them, if they 
were afterwards to have no other benefit from them than from other men. 
And this accordeth with the fifth commandment. 

Again, every sovereign ought to cau.se justice to be taught, which, con- 
sisting in taking from, no man what is his, is as mucli as to say, to cause 
men to be taught not to deprive their neighbours, by violence or fraud, of 
anything which by the sovereign authority is their.s. Of things held in 
propriety, those that are dearest to a man are his own life and limb.s ; and in 
the next degree, in most men, those that concern conjugal affection ; and 
after them, riches and means of living. Therefore the people are to be 
taught to abstain from violence to one another’s person, by private revenges ; 
from violation of conjugal honour ; and from forcible rapine and fraudulent 
surreption of one another’s goods. For which purpose also it is nece.s.sary 
they be showed the evil consequences of false judgment, by corrupiion 
either of judges or witnesses, whereby the distinction of propriety is taken 
away, and justice becomes of no effect; all which thing.? are intimated in 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments. 

Lastly, they are to be taught that not only the unjust facts, but the 
designs and intentions to do them, though by accident hindered, are 
injustice ; which consisteth in the pravity of the will, as njell as in the 
irregularity of the act. And this is the intention of the tenth command- 
ment, and the sum of the second table ; which is reduced all to this one 
commandment of mutual charily, “thou shall love thy neighbour .as 
thyself:” as tlie sum of the first table is reduced to “the love of God;” 
whom they had then newly received as their king. 

As for the means and conduits, by wliich the people may receive this 
instruction, we are to search by wh.at means so many opinions, contrary to 
the peace of mankind, upon weak and false principles, have nevertheless 
been so deeply rooted in them. I mean those which I have in the precedent 
chapter specified ; as that men shall judge of what is lawful and uula'.vful, 
not by the la^v itself, but by their own consciences ; that is to say, Iry their 
own private judgments : that subjects sin in obeying the commamis of the 
commonwealth, unle.ss they themselves have finst judged them to be lawful: 
that their propriety in their riches is such, as to exclude the dominion which 
the commonwealth Iiath over the same : that it is lawful for subjects to kill 
such as they call tyrants : that the sovereigir power may be tlivided, ami the 
like ; vvhicli come to be instilled into the people by this means. Tlrey whom 
necc.ssity or covetou-sness keepeth attent on their trades ami labour ; and 
they, on the other side, whom superfluity or sloth carrielh after their sen- 
sual pleasures ; which two sorts of men lake up the greate.-t part of man- 
kind ; being diverted from the deep meditation, wliich the learning of 
truth, not only in the matter of natural justice, but also of all other sciences 
nece.ssaiily requireth, receive the notions of their duty, chiefly from divines 
in the pulpit, and partly from such of their neighbours or familiar acipiaint- 
ance, as having the faculty of discoursing readily and plausibly, seem %viser 
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and better learned in cases of law and conscience, than themselves. And 
the divines and such others as make show of learning, derive their knowledge 
from the imivei'sities, and from the schools of law, or from the boolcs, wliicli 
by men, eminent in those schools and universities, have been published. It 
is therefore manifest that the instruction of the people dependeth wholly on 
the right teaching of youth in the universities. IBut are not, may some man 
say, the universities of England learned enough already to do that? or is it 
you will undertake to teach the universities ? Hard questions. Yet to tlie 
first I doubt not to answer ; that till towards the latter end of Henry the 
Eighth, the power of the Pope was always upheld against the power of 
the conirnonwealtli, principally by the universities; and that the doctrines 
maintained by so many preachers against the sovereign power of the king, 
and by so many lawyers and others that had their education, there, is a 
sufficient argument, that though the universities were not autliors of those 
false doctrines, yet they knew irot how to plant the true. For in such a 
contradiction of opinions, it is most certain that they have not been 
sufficiently instructed ; and it is no wonder if they yet retain a relish of that 
subtle liquor, wherew'ith they were first seasoned, against the civil authority. 
But to tlie latter question it is not lit nor needful for me to say either aye 
or no : for any man that sees what I am doing, may easily perceive what I 
tliink.: 

The safety of the people requireth further, from him or them that have 
the sovereign power, that justice be equally administered to all degrees of 
people j that is, that as well the rich and mighty, as poor and obscure 
persons, maybe righted of the injuries clone them; so as the great may 
have no greater hope of impunity, when they do violence, dishonour, or any 
injury to the meaner sort, than when one of these does the like to one of 
them ; for in this consisteth equity ; to which, as being a precept of the law 
of Nature, a sovereign is as much subject as any • of the meanest of 
his people. All breaches of the law are offences against the common- 
wealth : burthere be some that are also against private persons. Those that 
concern the commonwealth only may without breach of equity be pardoned, 
for every man may pardon what is done against himself, according to his own 
discretion. But an offence against a private man cannot in equity be 
]3ardoned, without the consent of him that is injured, or reasonable satis- 
faction. 

The inequality of subjects proceedeth from the acts of sovereign power ; 
and therefore has no more place in the presence of the sovereign, that is to 
say, in a court of justice, than the inequality between kings and their 
subjects, in the presence of the King of kings. The honour of great persons 
is to be valued for their beneficence and the aids they give to men of 
inferior rank, or not at all. And the violences, oppressions, and injuries they 
do, are not extenuated, but aggravated by the greatness of their persons ; 
because they have least need to commit them. The consequences of this 
partiality towards the great, proceed in this manner. Impunity maketh 
insolence ; insolence, hatred ; and hatred, an endeavour to pull down all 
oppressing and contumelious greatness, though -witli the ruin of the com- 
monwealth. 

To equtil justice appertaineth also the equal imposition of taxes; the 
equality whereof dependeth not on the equality of riches, but on tlie equality 
of the "debt that every man owelh to the commonwealth for his defence. It 
is not enougli for a man to labour for the maintenance of his life ; but also 
to fight, if need be, for the securing of his labour. They must either do as 
the jcw.sdid after iheir return from captivity, in re-edifying the temple, build 
with one hand, and hold the swoxxl in the otlier ; or else they must hire 
others to fight for them. For the impositions that are laid on the people by 
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the sovereign power^ are nothing else but the wages due to them that hold 
the public sword to defend private men in the exercise of theiF several 
trades and callings. Seeing then the benefit that every one receiyeth 
thereby, is the enjoyment of life, which is equally dear to poor and rich ; 
the debt which a poor man oweth them that defend his life, is the same 
which a rich man oweth for the defence of his j saving that_ the rich, who 
ijave the service of the poor, may be debtors not only ior their own nersqns 
but for many more. Which considered, the equality of imposition, con- 
sisteth rather in the equality of that which is consumed than of the riches 
c>f the persons that consume the same. For what reason is there that he 
which labourcth much, and sparing the fruits of his labour, consuinelli 
little, should be more charged than he that living idly, getteth little, and 
spendeth all he gets ; seeing the one hath no more protection frf)ni the 
commonwealth than the other? But when the impositions are laid upon 
those things which men consume, every man payeth equally for what 
lie useth : nor is the commonwealth defrauded by tlie luxurious waste of 
private men. 

And whereas many men, by accident inevitable, become unable to 
maintain themselves by their labour ; they ought not to be left to the cinarity 
of private persons ; but to be provided for, as far forth as the necessities of 
nature require by the laws of the commonwealth. For as it is uncliarita- 
bleness in any man to neglect the impotent ; so it is in the sovereign of a 
commonwealth to expose them to the hazard of such uncertain charity. 

But for such as have strong bodies, the case is otherwise : they are to be 
forced to work : and to avoid the excuse of not finding employment, there 
ought to be such laws as may encourage all manner of arts, as navigation, 
agriculture, fishing, and all manner of manufacture that requires labour. 
The multitude of poor and yet strong people still increasing, they are to be 
transplanted into countries xiot sufficiently inhabited : where nevertheless, 
they are not to exterminate those th«.7 find there ; but constmin them to 
inhabit closer together, and not to range a great deal of grounu to snatch 
what they find ; but to court each little plot with art and laboiw, to give 
them their sustenance in due season. And when all the world is over- 
charged with inhabitants, then the last remedy of all is war ; which pro* 
videth for every man, by victory or death. 

To the care of the sovereign belongetli the making of good laws. But 
what is a good law ? By a good law I mean not a just law, for no law 
can be unjust. The law is made by the sovereign power, and all that is 
done by such power is warranted and owned by every one of the people 
and that which eveiy man will have so, no man can say is unjust. It is in 
the ]aw.s of a commonwealth as in the laws of gaming ; ivhat.soevcr the 
gamesters all agree on, is injustice to none of them." A good law is that which 
is “ needful ” for the “good of the people,” and withal “ perspicuous.” 

For the use of laws, which are but rules authorized, is not to bind the 
people from all voluntary actions ; but to direct and keep them in such a 
motion as not to hurt themselves by their own impetuous dc-sires, rashness, 
or indiscretion. ; as hedges are set, not to stop travellers, but to keep them 
in tlieir way. And therefore a law that is not needful, having not the true 
end of a law, is not good. _A law may be conceived to be good, when it is 
for the benefit of the sovereign ; though it be not necessary for the peup,le ; 
but it is not so. For the good of the sovereign and people cannot be sepa- 
rated. It is a weak sovereign that has weak subjects ; and a weak people, 
whose sovereign wanteth power to rule them at his will. Unnecessary laws 
are not good laws ; but traps for money ; which where the right of sovereign 
lower is acknowledged, are superfluous ; and where it is not acknowledged, 
'heient to defend the people. 
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The persi^icuity consisteth not so much in tiie words of the hnv iiself, as 
in a declaration of the causes and motives for wliicli it was made. That is 
it that shows the meaning of the legislator ; and the meaning of the legis- 
lator known, the law is more easily understood by few than many words. 
For all words are subject to ambiguity ; and therefore niultiplicatioa of 
words in the body of the law . is multiplication of ambiguity : besides it 
seems to imply, by too much diligence, that whosoever can evade the 
words, is without the compass of the law. And this is a cause of many 
unnecessary processes. For when I consider how short were the laws of. 
ancient times, and how they grew by degrees still longer, inethinks I sec a 
contention benyeen the penners'and pleaders of the law ; the former seek- 
ing to circumscribe the latter, and the latter to evade their circumscriptions, 
and that the pleaders have got the victory. It belongeth therefore to the 
office of a legislator (such as is in all commonwealths the .supreme repre- 
sentative, be it one man or an assembly) to make the reason perspicuous 
why the law was made ; and the body of the law itself as short, but in as 
proper and significant terms, as may be. 

It belongeth also to the office of the sovereign to make a right application 
of punishments and rewards. And seeing the end of punishing is not 
revenge and discharge of choler; but correction either of the offender or 
of others by his example ; the severest punishments are to be inflicted 
for those crimes that are of most danger to the public j such as are 
those which proceed from malice to the government established j those 
that .spring from contempt of justice ; those that provoke indignation in 
the multitude; and those, which unpunished, seem authorized, as when 
they are committed by sons, servants, or favourites of men in authority. 
For indignation cavrieth men not only against the actors and authors of 
injustice ; but against all power that is likely to protect them ; as in the 
case of Tarquin ; when for the insolent act of one of his sons, he was 
driven out of Rome, and the 11 ynarchy itself di.ssolved. But crimes of 
infirmity, sdeh as are those which proceed from great provocation, from great 
fear, great need, or from ignorance whether the fact be a great crime 
or not, there is place many times for lenity, without prejudice to the 
commonwealth ; and lenity, when there is such place for it, is required by 
the ]aw_ of - Nature. The punishment of the leaders and teachers in a 
commotion, not the poor seduced people, when they are punished, can 
profit the commonwealth by their example. To be severe to the people, is 
to punish that ignorance which may in great part be imputed to the 
sovereign, whose fault it was that they were no better instructed. 

In like manner it belongeth to the office and duty of the sovereign, to 
apply his rewards always so, as there may arise from them benefit to the 
commonwealth; wherein consisieth their use and end ; and is then, done, when 
they that have well served the commonwealth, are with as little expense of 
the common treasure as is possible, so well recompensed as othens tiiereby 
may be encouraged, both to .serve the same as faitlifully as they can, and to 
study the arts by wMch they may be enabled to do it better. To buy with 
money, or preferment, from a popular ambitious subject, to be quiet and 
desist from making ill impressions in the minds of the people, has nothing 
of the nature of reward; (wliich. is ordained not for disservice, but for 
service past;) nor a sign of gratitude, but of fear ; nor does it tend to the 
benefit, but to tlie damage of the public, it is a contention witii ambition, 
like that of 'Hercules witli tlie monster Hydra, which having' many heads, 
for every one that was vanquished, there grew up three. For in like 
manner, when the stubbornness of one popular man i.s overcome with 
sreward, tlierc arise many more by the example, tiiat do the same niischief 
in hope of like benefit: and, as , all sorts of manufacture, so also malice 
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increaseth by being vendible. And though sometimes a civil war may be 
deferred by such ways as that, yet the danger grows still the greater, and 
the public ruin more assured. It is therefore against the duty of the 
sovereign, to whom the public safety is committed, to rewani those tliat 
aspire To 'greatness by disturbing the peace of their country, and not rather 
to oppose tiic beginnings of such men with a little danger, than after a 
longer time with greater. 

Another business of the sovereign, is to choose good counsellors ; J mean 
such, whose advice he is to take in the government of the commonwealth. 
For this ivord counsel, consilium, corrupted from consUUam, is of a large 
signification, and compreliendeth all assemblies of men that hit together, not 
only to deliberate what is to bedone hereafter, but also to judge of facts past, 
and of law for the present. I take it here in the first sense only : and in this 
sense, there is no choice of counsel, neither in a democracy nor aristocmey ; 
because the persons counselling are members of the person counselled. 
The choice of counsellors therefore is proper to inonarchy ; in which, 
the sovereign that endeavoureth not to make choice of those that in 
every kind are the most able, dischargetli not his office as he ought to do. 
The most able counsellors are they that have least hope of benefit by 
giving evil counsel, and most knowledge of those things that conduce to the 
peace and defence of the commonwealth. It is a hard inaiter to know 
who expecteth benefit from public troubles ; but the signs that guide to a 
just suspicion is the soothing of the people in their unreasonable or irre- 
mediable grievances, by men whose estates are not sufficient to discharge 
their accustomed expense.s, and may easily be observed by any one whom 
it concerns to know it. But to know who has most knowledge of the public 
affairs, is yet harder ; and they that know them, need them a greal deal the 
less. For to know who knows the rules almost of any art, is a great de- 
gree of the knowledge of the same art ; because no man can be assured {of 
the truth of another’s rules, but he that is first taught to understand them. 
But the best signs of knowledge of any art, are, much conversing in it, and 
constant good effects of it. Good counsel comes not by lot, nor by inherit- 
ance ; and therefore there is no more reason to expect good advice from the 
rich or noble, in matter of state, than in delineating the dimensions ot a 
fortress ; unless we .shall think there needs no method in the study of the 
politics, as there does in the study of geometry, but only to be lookers-on; 
which is not so. For the politics is the harder study of the two. Whereas 
in these parts of Europe, it hath been taken for a right of certain persons, to 
have place in the liighest council of stale by inheritance ; it is derived from 
the conquests of the ancient Germans ; wherein many absolute lords joining 
together to conquer other nations, would not enter into the confederaci^ 
withoui such privileges as might be marks of difference in lime following, 
between their posterity and the posterity of their subjects ; which privileges 
being inconsistent with the sovereign power, by the favour of the sovereigti, 
they may seem to keep ; but contending for them as their right, they must 
needs by degrees let them go, and have at last no further honour than 
adhereth naturally to their abilities. 

And how .able soever be ihe counsellore in any affair, the benefit of their 
counsel is gre.ater when they give eveiy one his advice and the re.asons of 
it apart, than when they do it in an assembly, bv w.ay of orations-, and 
when they have picmeditated, than when they spenk on the snd>'en ; both 
because they have more time to survey the consequences of .action, and 
are less subject to be carried away to oontradiction, through envy, emula- 
tion, or other passions arising from the difference of opinion. 

The best counsel in those things that concern not other nations, but only 
the ease and benefit the subjects may , enjoy, by laws that look only inwan.l, 
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is to be taken from the general informations and complaints of the people 
of each province, who are best acquainted with their own wants, and ought 
therefore, when they demand nothing in derogation of the essential rights 
of sovereignty, to be diligently taken, notice of. For without tho.se 
essential rights, as I Irave often before said, the commonwealth cannot at all 
subsist. 

A commander of an army in chief, if he be not popular, shall not be 
beloved nor feared as he ought to be by his army, and consequently cannot 
perform that office with good success. . He must therefore be industrious, 
valiant, affable, liberal, and fortunate, that he may gain an opmion both of 
sufficiency, and of loving his soldiers. This is popularity, and breeds in 
the soldiers both desire and courage to recommend themselves to his favour, 
and protects the severity of the general in punishing, when need is, the 
mutinous or negligent soldiers. But this love of soldiers, if caution be not 
given of the commander’s fidelity, is a dangerous thing to sovereign power ; 
especially when it is in the hands of an assembly not popular. It belongeth 
therefore to the safety of the people, both that they be good conductors and 
faithful subjects to whom the sovereign commits his armies. 

But when the sovereign himself is popular; that is, reverenced and 
beloved of his people, there is no danger at all from the popularity of a 
subject. For soldiers are never so generally unjust as to side with thdr 
captain, though they love him, against their sovereign, when they, love not 
only his person, but also his cause. And therefore those who by violence 
have at any time suppressed the power of their lawful sovereign, before they 
could settle themselves in his place, have been always put to the trouble of 
contriving their title.s, to save the people from the shame of receiving them. 
To have a known right to sovermgn power is so popular a quality, as he 
that has it needs no more, forhis own part.to turn the hearts of his subjects 
to him, but that they see him able absolutely to govern his own family ; nor, 
on the part of his enemies, but a disbanding of their armies. For the 
greatest and most active part of mankind has never hitherto been well con- 
tented with the present. 

Concerning the offices of one sovereign to anotlier, which are compre- 
hended in that law, which is commonly called the “law of nations,’’ I need 
not say anything in this place, because the law of nations, atrd the law of 
Nature, is the same thing. And every sovereign hath the same right, in 
procuring the safety of his people, that any particular man can have in 
procuring the safety of his own body. And the same law that dictateth to 
men that have no civil government, what they ought to do, and what to 
avoid in regard of one another, dictateth the same to commonweal Ih.s, that 
is, to the consciences of sovereign princes and sovereign assemblies ; there 
being no court of natural justice but in the conscience only ; where not 
man, but God reigneth ; whose laws, such of them as oblige all mankind 
in respect of God, as He is the author of Nature, are ‘.‘natural ; ” and in 
respect of the same God, as He is King of kings, are “ law.s, ” But of the 
kingdom of God, as King of kings, and as King also of a peculiar people, 
I shall speak in the rest of this discourse. 
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CliAPTER XXXL 
Of the Kingdom of God by Nature. 

That the condition of mere nature, that is to say, of absolute liberty, 
such as is theirs that neither are sovereigns nor subjects, is anarchy and the 
condition of war : that the precepts by which men are guided to avoid that 
condition are the laws of Nature ; that a commonwealth, without sovereign 
power, is but a word without substance, and caimoc stand : that subjects 
owe to sovereigns simple obedience, in all things wherein their obedience 
is not repugnant to the laws of God, I have sufficiently provorl in tliat 
which I have already written. There wants onh'', for tlie entire hnoudcilge 
of civil duty, to know what are those laws of God. For without that a 
man knows not, when he is commanded anything by the civil power, 
whether it be contrary to the law of God or not ; and so, either by too 
much civil obedience, offends the Divine Majesty ; or through fear of 
offending God, transgresses the commandments of the commonwealth. To 
avoid both these rocks, it is necessary to know what are the laws divine. 
And seeing the knowledge of all law dependeth on the know! edge of the 
sovereign power, I shall say something, in that which followeth, of the 
‘‘ Kingdom of God.” 

*‘God is king, let the earth rejoice,” saith the Psalmist (.vcvii. l). Ami 
again (Psalm xeix. l) : “ God is king, though the nations be angry ; and 
he that sitt^th on the cherubims, though the earth be moved.” Whether 
men will or not, they must be subject always to the divine . power. By 
denying the existence or providence of God, men may shake off their ease, 
but not their yoke. But to call this power of God, which extendeth itself 
not only to man, but also to beasts and plants and bodies inanimate, by 
the name of kingdom, is but a metaphorical use of the word. For he only 
is properly said to reign that governs his subjects by his word, and by 
promise of rewards to those that obey it, and by threatening them with 
punishment that obey it not. Subjects therefore in the kingdom of God 
are not bodies inanimate nor creatures in-ational ; because they understand 
no precepts as His ; nor atheists, nor they that believe not that God has 
any care of the actions of mankind ; because they acknowledge no word for 
His, nor have hope of His rewards or fear of His threatenings. They 
therefore that believe there is a God that governeth the world, and hath 
given precepts, and propounded rewards and punishments to mankind, are 
God’s subjects ; all the rest are to be understood as enemies. 

To rule by words, requires that such words be manifestly made known, 
for else they are no laws : for to the nature of laws belongeth a sufficient 
and clear promulgation, such as may take away the excuse of ignorance ; 
which in the laws of men is but of one only kind, and that is, prodara.alion 
or promulgation by the voice of man. But God declareth His l-iw-s three 
ways: by the dictates of “ natural reason,” by “revelation,” and by the 
“voice” of some “man,” to whom by the operation of miracles he nro- 
cureth credit with the rest. From hence there arisetli a triple word of 
God, “I'ational,” “sensible,” and “prophetic:" to which correspond eth 
a triple hearing, “right reason,” “sense supernatural,” and “faith.” 
As for sense supernatural, which consisteth in revelation or inspiration, 
there have not lieen any universal laws so given, because God .speakcth 
not in that manner but to particular persons, and to diver.s men divers 
things. . , . 

From the difference between the other two kinds of God’s word, '‘"rational” 
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and “prophetic,” there may be attributed to God a twofold kingdom, 
“ r .ural” and “prophetic:” natural, wherein He governeth as many of 
mankind as acknowledge His providence by the natural dictates of right 
reason ; and prophetic, wherein having chosen out one peculiar nation, the 
Jews, for His subjects, He governed them, and none but them, not only by 
natural reason, but by positive laws, which Xle gave them by the mouths of 
His holy prophets. Of the natural kingdom of God I intend to speak in 
this chapter. 

The right of nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and punislieth 
those that break His laws, is to be derived not from His creating them, as 
if He required obedience as of gratitude for His benefits, but from His 
“irresistible power.” I have formerly shown how the sovereign right 
ariseth from pact: to show how the same right may arise from nature, 
requires no more but to show in what case it is never taken away. Seeing 
all men by nature had right to all things, they had right every one to reign 
over all the rest. But because this right could not be obtained by force, at 
concerned the safety of every one, laying by that right, to set up inen, with 
sovereign authority, by common consent, to rule and defend them : whereas 
if there had been any man of power irresistible, there had been no reason 
why he should not by that power have ruled and defended both hiinseli and 
them, according to his own discretion. To those therefore whose potver 
is irresistible, the dominion of all men adhereth naturally by their excellence 
of power ; and consequently it is from that power that the kingdom over 
men, and the right of. affiicting men at His pleasure, belongeth naturally to 
God Almighty ; not as Creator and gracious, but as omnipotent. And 
though punishment be due for sin only, because by that word is understood 
affliction for sin ; yet the right of afflicting is not always derived from men’s 
sin, but from God’s power. 

This question, “why e\'il men often prosper, and good men suffer ad- 
versity,” has been much disputed ' by the ancient, and is the same with 
this of ours, “by what right God dispenseth the prosperities and adversities 
of this life j ” and is of that diffrculty, as it hath shaken the faith not only 
of the vulgar, but of philosophers, and which is more, of the saints, concern- 
ing the Divine Providence. “ How good,” saith David (Psalm Ixxiii. i, 2, 3) 
“ is the God, of Israel to those that are upright in heart ; and yet my feet 
were almost gone, my trendings had well-nigh slipt : for I was grieved at 
the wicked, when I saw the ungodly in such prosperity.” And Job, how 
earnestly does he expostulate with God for the many afflictions he suffered, 
notwithstanding his righteousness ? This question in the case of Job is 
decided by God Himself, not by arguments derived from Job’s sin, but His 
own power. For whereas the friends of Job drew their arguments from 
his affliction to his sin, and he defended himself by the conscience of his 
innocence, God Himself taketh up the matter, and having justified the 
affliction by arguments drawn from His power, such as this (Job xxxviii. 4), 
“ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ?” and the like, 
both approved Job’s innocence, and reproved the erroneous doctrine of his 
friend.s. Conformable to this doctrine is the sentence of our Saviour, con- 
cerning the man that wa.s born blind, in these words : “ Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his fathers : but that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him.” And tliough it be said, “that death entered into the 
world by sin” (by which is meant, that if Adam had never sinned, lie had 
never died, that is, never suffered any separation of his soul from his body), 
it follows not thence, that God could not justly have afflicted him, though 
he had not sinned, as well as He afflicteth other living creatures that can- 
;not sin. 

I'laving spoken of the right of Gocl’s sovereignty, as grounded only on 
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nature ; we are to consider next, what are the Divine laws, or dictates of 
natural reason ; which laws concern either the natural duties of one man to 
another, or the honour naturally due to our Divine Soversign. The first 
are the same laws of Nature, of which I have spoken already in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of this treatise; namely, equity, justice, mercy, 
humility, and the rest of the moral virtues. It remaineth therefore that we 
consider what precepts are dictated to men, by their natural reason only, 
without other word of God, touching the honour and w'orship of the Divine 
Majesty. 

Honour consisteth in the inward thought and opinion of the power and 
goodness of another and therefore to honour God, is to think as highly of 
I-Iis power and goodness as is possible. And of that opinion, the extcm.ai 
signsappearing in the words and actions of men are called “worship;” 
which is one part of that which the Latins understand by the word 
For aLi'us signifieth properly and constantly that labour which a man 
bestows on anything, with a purpose to make benefit by it. Now those 
things whereof we make benefit, are either subject to us, and the profit they 
yield followeth the labour we bestow upon them, as a natural effect ; or 
they are not subject to us, but answer our labour, according to their own 
wills. In the first sense the labour bestowed on the earth is called 
“culture and the education of children, a “culture ” of their minds. In 
the second sense, where men's wills are to be wrought to our purpose, not 
by force, but by complaisance, it signifieth as much as courting, that is, a 
winning of favour by good offices ; as by praises, by acknowledging their 
power, and by whatsover is pleasing to them from whom we look for any 
benefit. And this is properly “ worship in which'sense Piihlicalais under- 
stood for a worshipper of the people ; and C2dhis Dei, for the worship of 
God. 

From internal honour, consisting in the opinion of power and goodness, 
arise three passions ; “love,” which hath reference to goodness ; and 
“hope,” and “fear,” that relate to power: and three parts of external 
worship; “praise,” “magnifying,” and “ blessing the subject of praise 
being goodness ; the subject of magnifying and blessing being power, and 
the effect thereof felicity. Praise and magnifying are signified both by 
words and actions : by words, when we say a man is good or great : by 
actions, when we thank him for his bounty, and obey his power. The 
opinion of the happiness of another can only be expressed by %vords. 

There be some signs of honour, both in attributes and .action.'-, tlmt be 
naturally so ; as amgngst attributes, “good,” “just,” “ liberal,” and the 
like; and amongst actions, “prayers,” “thanks,” and “obedience.” 
Others are so by institution, or custom of men ; and in some times and 
places are honourable ; in others, dishonourable ; in others, indifferent ; 
such as are the gestures in salutation, prayer, and thanksgiving, in different 
times and places, differently used. The former is “ natural the latter 
“arbitrary” worship. 

And of arbitrary worship, there be two differences ; for sometimes it is a 
“command,” sometimes “voluntary” worship: commanded, when it i.i 
■such as he requireth who is worshipped; free, when it is such as the 
worshipper thinks fit. When it is commanded, not the words, or ge.sture, 
but the obedience is the worship. But when free, the worship consist.s in 
the opinion of the beholders : for if to them the words or actions by which 
we intend honour, seem ridiculous, aad tending to contumely, they are 
no woiship, because no signs of honour ; and no signs of honour, because a 
s!gii is not a sign to him that giveth it, but to him to whom it is made, that 
is, to the spectator. 

Again, tliere is a “ public ” and a private ” worship. Public, is the 
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woreliip that a comtaonvvealth performeth, as one person. Private, is that 
which a private person exhibiteth. Public, in respect of the whole common- 
wealth, is free; but in respect of particular men, it is not so. Private, is 
in secret free ; but in the sight of the multitude, it is never without some re- 
straint, either from the laws, or from the opinion of men ; which is contrary 
to the nature of liberty. 

The end of worship amongst men is power. For where a man seetli 
another worshipped, he supposetli him powerful, and is the readier to obey 
him ; which makes his power gr-eater. But God has no ends : the worship 
we do Him proceeds from our duty, and is directed according to our cap.-xcity, 
by those rules of honour that reason'dictateth to be done by the weak to the 
more potent men, in hope of benefit, for fear of damage, or in thankfulness 
for good already received from tliem. 

That we may know what worship of God is taught us by the liglit of 
Nature, I will begin with Plis attributes. Where, first, it is manifest, 
we ought to attribute to Plim “ existence.” For no man can have the xvill to 
honour that which he thinks not to have any being, 

Secondly, that those philosophers who said the world, or the soul of tlie 
world, was God, spake unworthily of Him ; and denied His existence. For 
by God is understood the cause of the world ; and to say the world is God 
is to say there is no cause of it, that is, no God. 

Thirdly, to say the world was not created, but eternal, seeing that which 
is eternal has no cause, is to deny there is a God. 

Fourthly, that they who attributing, as they think, ease to God, take from 
Him the care of mankind ; take from Him his honour : for it takes away 
men’s love, and fear of Him ; which is the root of honour. 

Fifthly, in those things that signify greatness and power ; to say He is 
‘‘ finite,” is not to honour Him ; for it is not a sign of the will to honour 
God, to attribute to Plim less than we can ; and finite, is less than v'e can ; 
because to finite, it is easy to add more. 

Therefore to attribute “ figure ” to Him is not honour ; for all figure is 
finite : 

Nor to saywe conceive, and imagine, or have an “ idea ” of Him, in our 
mind : for whatsoever we conceive is finite : 

Nor to attribute to Him “parts,” or “ totality ; ” which are the attributes 
only of things finite : 

Nor to say He is in this or that “ place ; ” for whatsoever is in place, is 
bounded, and finite : 

Nor that He is “moved,’’ or “ resteth ; ” for both these attributes ascribe 
to Him place : 

Nor that there be more gods than one ; because it implies them all 
finite : for there cannot be more than one infinite; 

Nor to ascribe to Plim, (unless metaphorically, meaning not the passion 
but the effect,) passions that partake of grief; as “repentance,” “anger,’’ 
“mercy:” or of want; as “appetite,” “hope,” “desire;” or of any 
passive faculty ; for passion is power limited by somewhat else. 

And therefore when we ascribe to God a “ will,” it is not to be under- 
stood, as that of man, for a “ rational appetite ; ” but as the power by 
which Pie effecteth everything. 

Likewise when we attribute to Him “sight,” and other acts of sense ; as 
also “ knowledge,” and “ understanding;” which in us is nothing else but a 
tumult of the mind, raised by external things that press the organical parts 
of man’s body ; for there is no such thing in God ; and being things that 
depend on natural causes, cannot be attributed to Plim. 

He that will attribute to God nothing but what is warranted by natural 
reason, must either use such negative attributes as “infinite,” “eternal,” 
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“ incomprehensible or sriperlatives, as “ most high,” “ most great,” and 
the like r or indefinite, as “•good,” “just,” “holy, ’ “creator- and lu 
such sense, as if hie meant not to declare what He is, (for that were to 
circumscribe Him within the limits of our fancy,) but how much we admire 
Him, and how ready we would be to obey Him ; which is a sign of humility, 
and of a will to honour Him as much as we can. For there is but one 
name to signify our conception of His nature, ana that is, “I am : ’ and but 
-c t-t,v ,11. -iTirl ttint i« “ God j ” in which is contained 


one name of His relation to us, and that is, 
Father, King, and Lord. 


Concerning the actions of divine worship, it is a most general precept of 
reason, that they be signs of the intention to honour God ; such as are, 
first, “prayers.” For not the carvers, when they made images, were 
thought to make them gods ; but the people that “ prayed ” to them. 

Secondly, “thanksgiving;” which differeth from prayer in divine 
worship, no otherwise "than that prayers precede, and thanks succeed the 
benefit’; the end, both of the one and the other, being to acknowledge 
God for author of all benefits, as well past as future. 

Thirdly, “gifts,” that is to say “sacrifices " and “oblations,” if they be 
of the best, are signs of honour : for they are thanksgivings. 

Fourthly, “ not to swear by any but God,” is naturally a sign of honour ; 
for it is a confession that God only knoweth the heart ; and that no man’s 
wit or strength can protect a man against God’.s vengeance on the perjured. 

Fifthly, it is a part of rational worship to sj^eak considerately of God ; 
for it ai'gues a fear of Him, and fear is a confession of His power. Hence 
followeth that the name of Cod is not to be used rashly, and to no purpo.se; 
for that is as much as in vain : and it is to no purpose, unless it be by rvay 
of oath, and by order of the commonwealth, to make judgmetits certain ; 
or between commonwealths, to avoid war. And that disputing of God’s 
nature is contrary to His honour : for it is supposed that in this natural 
kingdom of God, there is no other way to know anything but by natural 
reason, that is, from the principles of natural science ; which are .so far 
from teaching us anything of God’s nature, as they cannot teach us our own 
nature, nor the nature of the smallest creature living. And therefore, when 
men out of the principles of natural reason, dispute of the attributes of God, 
they but dishonour Him : for in the attributes which we give to God, we 
are not to consider the signification of philo.sophical truth. 5 -hut the signifi- 
cation of pious intention, to do Film the greatest honom* we are able. 
From the want of which consideration, have proceeded the volumes of 
disputation about the nature of God, that tend not to His honour, but to 
the honour of our own wits and learning; and are nothing else but 
inconsiderate and vain abuses of His sacred name. 

Sixthly, in “prayers,” “thanksgivings,” “ offerings, ’’and “.sacrifices,” it 
is a dictate of natural reason that they be every one in his kind the best, 
and most significant of honour. As for exam])]e, that prayers and thanks- 
giving, be made in words and phrases, not sudden, nor light, nor plebeian ; 
■faut beautifnl, and well composed. For else we do not God as mucli 
honour as we can. And therefore the heathens did aksurdly, to worsliip 
images for gods : but their doing it in verse, and with music, both of voice 
and instruments, was reasonable. Also that the beasts they offered in 
sacrifice, and the gifts they offered, and their actions in worshipping, were 
full of submission, and commemorative of benefits received, was according 
to reason, as proceeding from an intention to honour Him, 

Seventhly, reason directeth not only to worship God in secret ; but also, 
and e.specially, in public, and in the sight of men. For without that, that 
which in honour is most acceptable, the procuring others to honour Him, is 
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Lastly, obedience to I-Iis laws, that is, in this case to the laws of Nature, 
is the greatest worship of all. For as obedience is more acceptable to God 
tlian sacrifice ; so also to set light by His commandments, is the greatest of 
all contumelies. And these are the laws of that divine worshi]!, wliich 
natural reason dictateth to private men. 

But seeing a commonwealth is but one person, it ought also to exliibit to 
God but one worship ; which then it doth, when it commandctli it to be ex- 
hibited by private men, publicly. And this is public worship : the 
property whereof is to be “mtiform:” for those actions that are done 
differently, by different men, cannot be said to be a public worship. And 
therefore, where many sorts of worship be allowed, proceeding from the 
different religions of private men, it cannot be said there is any public 
worship, nor that the commonwealth, is of any religion at all. 

And because words, and consequently the attrilmtes of God, have their 
signification by agreemefff and constitution of men, those attributes are to 
be held significative of honour, ' that men intend .shall so be ; and whatsoever 
maybe done by the wills of particular men, where there is no law but 
reason, may be done by the will of the commonwealth, by laws civil. And 
because a commonwealth hath no will, nor makes no laws, but those that 
are made by the will of him or them that have the sovereign power ; it 
followeth that those attributes which the sovereign ordaineth, in the wor- 
ship of God, for signs of honour, ought to be taken and used for such, by 
private men in their public worship. 

■ But because not all actions are signs by constitution, but some are 
naturally signs of honour, others of contumely; these latter, which are 
those that men are ashamed to do in the sight of them they reverence, 
cannot be made by human power a part of divine worship; nor the foi-mer, 
sucli as are decent, modest, humble behaviour, ever be separated from it. 
But whereas there be an infinite number of actions and gestures of an 
indifferent nature; such of them as the commonwealth shall ordain to be 
publicly and universally in use, as signs of honour, and part of God’s 
worship, are to be taken and used for such by the subjects. And that 
which is said in the Scripture, “ It is better to obey God than man,” hath 
place in the kingdom of God by pact, and not by nature. _ ; 

Having thus briefly spoken of the natural kingdom of God and His 
natural laws, I will add only to this chapter a short declaration of His 
natural punishments. There is no action of man in this life that is not the 
beginning of so long a chain of consequences, as no human providence is 
high enough to give a man a prospect to the end. And in this chain, tliere 
are linked together both pleasing and unpleasing events ; in such manner, 
as he that will do anytliing for his pleasure, must engage himself to sufter 
all the pains annexed to it ; and these pains are the natural punishments of 
those actions which are the beginning of more harm than good. And 
hereby it comes to pass, that intemperance is naturally punished with 
diseases ; rashness, with mischances ; injustice, with the violence of 
enemies : pride, with ruin ; cowardice, with oppression : negligent govern- 
ment of princes, with rebellion ; and rebellion, with slaughter. For seeing 
punislimeiits are consequent to the breach of laws ; natural punishments 
must be naturally consequent to ihe breach of the laws of Nature ; and 
therefore follow them as their natural, not arbitrary effects. 

Arrd thtts far concerning the constitution, nature, and right.of sovereigns, 
and concerning the duty of subjects, derived from the principles of natural 
reason. And now, considering how different this doctrine is from the 
practice of the greatest part of the world, especially of these rvestem 
parts, that have received their moral learning from Borne and Athens ; 
and how inuch depth of moral philosophy is required, in them that 
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liave the administration of the sovereign power ; I am at the point of be- 
lieving this my labour as useless as the commoiiwealtli of Plato. For 
he also is of opinion that it k impossible for the disorders of state, and 
change of governments by civil war, ever to be taken away, till sovereigns 
be philosophers. But when I consider again, that the .science of n.atiiral 
justice is tiie only science necessary for sovereigns and their principal 
ministers; and that they need not be charged with the sciences mathe- 
matical, as by Plato they are, farther than by good laws to encourage lineu 
to the study of them ; and that neither Plato, nor any other philoHOpiher 
hitherto, hath put into order, and sufficiently or probably proved all dlie 
theorems of moral doctrine, that men may learn thereby, both hovv' Vo 
govern and how to obey ; I recover some hope, that one time or other, 
this writing of mine may fall into the hands of a sovereign, who will cou- 
sider it himself (for it is short, and I think clear), without the help of aip 
interested, or envious interpreter ; and by thec-xercise of entire sovereigub, 
in protecting the public teaching of it, convert this trulli of speculation inv 
the utility of practice. 



PART III.— OF A CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER XXXir. 

Of the Principles of Christian Politics, 

I HAVE derived the rights of sovereign power, and the duty of subjects, 
hitherto from the principles of Nature only; such as experience has found 
true, or consent concerning the use of words has made so, that is to say, 
from the nature of men, known to us by experience, and from definitions 
of sttch words as are essential to all political reasoning universally agreed 
on. But in that I am next to handle, which is the nature and rights of a 
“ Christian Commonwealth,” whereof there dependeth much upon super- 
natural revelations of the will of God ; the ground of my discourse must 
be, not only the natural word of God, but also the prophetical. 

Nevertheless we are not to renounce our senses and experience ; nor that 
which is the undoubted word of God, our natural reason. For they are the 
talents which He hath put into our hands to negotiate, till the coming 
again of our blessed Saviour ; and therefore not to be folded up in the 
napkin of an implicit faith, but employed in the purchase of justice, peace, 
and true religion. For though these be many things in God’s word above 
reason ; that it is to say, which cannot by natural reason be either demon- 
strated or confuted; yet there is nothing contrary to it ; but when it 
seemeth so, the fault is either in our unskilful interpretation, or erroneous 
ratiocination. 

Therefore when anything therein written is too hard for our examination, 
we are bidden to captivate our understanding to the words ; and not to 
labour in sifting out a philosophical truth by logic of such mysteries as are 
not comprehensible, nor fall under any rule of natural science. F or it is 
with the mysteries of our religion as with w'holesome pills for the sick, 
which, swallowed whole, have the virtue to cure ; but chewed, are for the 
most part cast up again without effect. 

But by the captivity of our understanding, is not meant a submission of 
the intellectual faculty to the opinion of any other man ; but of the will to 
obedience, where obedience is due. For .sense, memory, understanding, 
reason, and opinion are not in our power to change; but always and 
necessarily such as the things we .see, hear, and consider suggest unto us ; 
and therefore are not effects of our will, but our will of them. We then 
captivate onr xmderstanding and reason when we forbear contradiction ; 
when we so speak, as by lawful authority we are commanded, and when we 
live accordingly, which, in sum, is trust and faith reposed in him that 
speaketb, tlioxxgh the mind he incapable of any notion at all from the words 
spoken. 

When God speaketh to man, it must be either immediately ; or by medi- 
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ption of another man, to whom Pie had formerly spoken by himself: 
immediately. How God speaketh to a man immediately, may be understood 
by those well enough, to whom He hath so spoken : but how the same 
should be understood by another, is hard, if not impossible to know. For 
if a man pretend to me, that God hath spoken to him supernatiirally and 
immediately, and I make doubt of it, I cannot easily perceive what argu- 
ment he can produce to oblige me to believe it- It is true, that if lie be my 
sovereign, he may oblige me to obedience, so as not by act or word to 
declare I believe him not ; but not to think any otherwise than my reason 
persuades me. But if one that hath not such authority over me, stiould 
pretend the same, there is nothing that cxacteth either belief or obe- 
dience. 

For to say that God hath spoken to him in the Holy Scripture, is not (o 
say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation of the ijrophets, 
or of the apostles, or of the church, in such manner as lie speaks to all 
other Christian men. To say Pie hath spoken to him in a dream, is no 
more than to say be dreamed that God spake to him ; which is not of force 
to win belief from any man, that knows dreams are for the most part 
natural, and may proceed from former thoughts; and such dreams as that, 
from self-conceit, and foolish arrogance, and false opinion of a man’s own 
godliness, or other virtue, by which he thinks he hath merited the favour 
of extraordinary revelation. To say he hath seen a vision, or heard a voice, 
is to say that he hath dreamed between sleeping and waking ; for in such 
manner a man doth many times naturally take his dream for a vision as not 
having well observed his own slumbering. To say he speaks by supernatural 
inspiration, is to say he finds an, ardent desire to speak, or some strong 
opinion of himself, for which he can allege no natural and sufficient reason. 
Ko that though God Almighty can speak to a man by dreams, visions, voice, 
and inspiration ; yet He obliges no man to believe He hath so done to him 
that pretends it ; who, being a man, may err, and, tvhich is more, may lie. 

Plow then can he, to whom God hath never revealed Plis will immediately, 
saving by the way of natural reason, know when he is to obey or not to obey 
his word, delivered by him that says he is a prophet? Of four hundred 
prophets, of whom the king of Isreal asked counsel concerning the war he 
made against Ramoth Gilead (i Kings xxii.), oirly Micaiali was a true one. 
The prophet that was sent to prophesy against tiie altar sd't up by Jeroboam 
(i Kings xiii,), though a true prophet, and that by two miracles done in Ins 
presence, appears to be a prophet sent from God, was yet deceived by 
another old prophet, that persuaded him as from, the nu nth of Gofl, to eat 
and drink with him. If one prophet deceive anulher, wdiat certainty is 
there of knowing the will of God, by other way than tiiat of reason? To 
which I answer out of the Holy Scripture, that there be two marks, by 
which together, not asunder, a true prophet is to be knowju One is the 
doing of miracles ; the other is the not teaching any (jther religion than that 
which is already established. Asunder, I say, neither of tlie.se is sufficient. 
“If a prophet ri.se amongst you, or a dreamer of dreams, and sliall pretend 
the doing of a miracle, and the mu-acle come to pass ; if he say, Let us follow 
strange gods, which thou has not known, thou shalr not irearkeu to him, 
&c. But that prophet and dreamer of dreams .sliall be put to death, 
because he hath spoken to you to revolt from the Lord your God.” (Ueut. 
-xiii. 1-5.) In which words two things are to be observed ; first, that God 
will not have miracles alone serve for arguments, to approve the prophet’s 
calling ; but, as it is in the third verse, for an experiment of the constancy 
of our adherence to Flimself. For the works of the Egy'ptian .soi'cevens, 
though not so great as tho.se of , Moses, yet were great miracles. Secondly, 
that how great soever the miracle be, yet if it tend to stir up revolt against 
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the king, or him that govemeth by the king’s authority, he that doth such 
miracle is not to be considered otherwise than as sent to make trial of their 
allegiance. For these words, “revolt from the Lord your God,” are in this 
place equivalent to “revolt from yoim king.” For they had made God 
their king by pact at the foot of Mount Sinai ; who ruled them by Moses 
only; for he only spake with God, and from time to time declared God’s 
commandments to the people. In like manner, after our Saviour Christ 
had made His disciples acknowledge Him. for the Messiah, {that is to say, for 
God’s anointed, whom the nation of the J ews daily expected for their king, 
but refused when tie came,) He omitted not to advertise them of the danger 
of miracles. "There shall arise,” saith he, “false Christs, and false pro- 
phets, and shalt do great wonders and miracles, even to the seducing, if it 
were possible, of the very elect.” (Matt, xxiv, 24.) By which it appears 
that false iirophets may have the power of miracles ; yet are We not to take 
their doctrine for God’s word. St. Paul says farther to the Galatians 
(Gal. i. 8), that “if himself, bran angel from heaven preach another gospel 
to them, than he had preached, let him be accursed.” That gospel was 
that Christ was King; so that all preaching against the power of the king 
received, in consequence to these words, is by St. Paul accursed. For his 
speech is addressed to those, who by his preaching had already received 
Jesus for the Christ, that is to say, for King of the Jews. 

And as miracles, witliout preaching that doctrine which God hath 
established ; so preaching the true doctrine, without the doing of miracles, 
is an insufficient argument of immediate revelation. For if a man that 
teacheth not false doctilne, should pretend to be a prophet without showing 
any miracle, he is never the more to he regarded for his pretence, as is 
evident by Deut. xviii. 21, 22: “If thou say in thy heart, How shall we 
know that the word (of the prophet) is not that which the Lord hath 
spoken? when the prophet shall have spoken in the name of the Lord, that 
which shall not come to pass, that is the word which the Lord hath not 
spoken, but the prophet has .spoken it out of the pride of his own heart, 
fear him not.” But a man may here again ask, when the prophet hath 
foretold a thing, how shall we know whether it will come to pass or not ? 
For he may foretell it as a. thing to arrive after a certain long time, longer 
than the time of man’s life; or indefinitely, that it will come to pass one 
time or other : ih which case this mark of a prophet is unuseful ; and there- 
fore the miracles that oblige us to believe a prophet, ought to be confirmed 
by an immediate, or a not long deferred event. So that it is manifest, that 
the teaching of the religion which God hath established, and the showing 
of a present miracle, joined together, were the only marks wliereby the 
Scripture would have a true prophet, that is to say, immediate revelation, 
to be acknowledged ; neither of them being singly sufficient to oblige any 
other man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing therelbre mii'acles now cease, we have.no sign left whereby to 
acknowledge the pretended revelations or inspirations of any private man ; 
nor obligation to give ear to any doctrine, farther than it is conformable to 
the Holy Scriptures, which since the time of our Saviour, supply the pl.ice, 
and sufficiently recompense the wmnt of all other prophecy ; and from which, 
by wise and learned interpretation, and careful ratiocination, all rules and 
precepts necessary to the knowledge of our duly both to God and man, 
without enthusiasm or supernatural inspiration, may easily be deduced. 
And this Scripture is it, out of which I am to take the principles of my dis- 
course, concerning the rights of those that are the supreme governors on 
earth of Christian commonwealths: and of the duty of Christiair subjects 
towards tlieir sovereigns. And to that end, I shall s]jeak in the next 
chapter, of the books, writers, scope and authority of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

Of the Number, Antiquity, Scope, Authority, and Interpreters oj the 
Books of Holy Scripture. 

By llie Books of Holy “ Scripture,” are understood those which ouglit to 
be the “ canon,” that is to say, the mles of Christiam life. 

And because all rules of life, which men are in conscience bound to 
observe, are laws ; the question of the Scripture is the question of what is 
law throughout all Christendom, both natural and civil. For though it be 
not determined in Scripture what laws every Christi.an king shall consticute 
in his own dominions ; yet it is determined what laws he shall not con- 
stitute. Seeing therefore I have already proved that sovereign.s in their own 
dominions are the sole legislators, those books only are canonical, that is, 
law, in every nation, which are established for such by the sovereign 
authority. It is true, that God is the sovereign of all sovereigns; and 
therefore when He speaks to any subject. He ought to be obeyed, what- 
soever any earthly potentate command to the contrary. But the question 
is not of obedience to God, but of “ when ” and “ what” God hatli said ; 
which to subjects that have no supernatural revelation, cannot be known, 
but by that natural reason which guideth them for the obtaining of peace 
and justice, to obey the authority of their several commonwealths, that is to 
say, of their lawful sovereigns. According to this obligation, I can ac- 
knowledge no other books of the Old Testament to be Holy Scripture, but 
those which have been commanded to be acknowledged for such by 
the authority of the Church of England. What books these are, is 
sufficiently known without a catalogue of them here ; and they are the same 
that are acknowledged by St. Jerome, who holdeth the rest, namely, the 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobias, the first* and 
the second of Maccabees, (though he had seen the first in Hebrew,) and 
the third and fourth of Esdras, for Apocrypha. Of the canonical, 
Josephus, a learned Jew, that wrote in the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
reckoneth “twenty-two,” making the number agree with the Hebrew 
alphabet. St. Jerome does the same, though they reckon them in different 
manner. For Josephus numbers “five ” Books of Moses, “thirteen” of 
I’rophets that writ the histoiy of their own times, (which how it agrees 
with the prophets’ writings contained in the Bible we shall .see hereafter,) 
and “four” of “hymns” and moral precepts. But St. Jerome reckons 
i'five” books of Moses, “eight” of Prophets, and “nine” of other 
Holy Writ, which he calls of ayifrypaepa. The Septuagint, who were 
seventy learned men of the Jews, sent for by Ptolemy, king of Ifgypt, to 
translate the Jewish law out of the Hebrew into tlie Greek, have iHt us no 
other for Holy Scripture in the Greek tongue, but the same tliat are 
received in the Church of England. 

As for the Books of the New Testament, they are equally acknowledged 
for canon by all Christian churches, and by all sects of CJiristians, tliat admit 
any books at all for canonical. 

Who were the original writers of the several Books of Holy Scripture, 
has not been made evident by any sufficient testimony of other history, 
which is the only proof of matter of fact ; nor can be, l^y any argument of 
natural reason: for reason serves only to convince the truth, not of fact, but 
of consequence. The light thei'efore that must guide us in this question, 
must be that which is held out unto us from the books themselves ; and this 
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light, though it show us not the writer of every book, yet it is not unuseful 
to give us knowledge of the time wherein they were written. 

And first, for the Pentateuch, it is not argument enough that they were 
written by Moses, because they are called the five Books of Moses ; no 
more than these titles, the Book of Joshua, the Book of Judges, the Book 
of Ruth, and the Books of the Kings, are arguments svrfticient to prove 
that they were written by Joshuaj by the Judges, by Ruth, and by the 
Kings. For in titles- of books, the subject is marked as often as the -writer. 
The history of Livy denotes the writer, but the history of Scanderberg is 
denominated from the subject. We read in the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
(verse 6), concerning the sepulchre of Moses, “ that no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre to this day,” that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore manifest, that those words were written after his 
intement. For it were a strange interpretation to say Moses spake of his 
own. sepulchre, though by prophecy, tliat it was not found to that day 
wherein he was yet living. But it may pei'haps be alleged, that the last 
chapter only, not the whole Pentateuch, w'as written by some other man, 
but the rest not. Let us therefore consider that which we find in the Book 
of Genesis (xii. 6), “ And Abraham passed through the land to the place 
of Sichem, unto the plains of Mcreh, and the Canaanite was then in the 
land which must needs be the words of one that wrote when the 
Canaanite was not in the land ; and consequently, not of Moses, who died 
before he came into it. Likewise (Numbers xxi. 14) the writer citeth 
another more ancient book, entitled, “ The Book of the Wans of the Lord,” 
wherein were registered the acts of Moses at the Red Sea and at the brook 
of Arnon. It is therefore sufficiently evident, that the five Books of Moses 
were written after his time, though how long after it be not so manifest.: 

But though Moses did not compile those books entirely, and in the form 
we Imve them, yet he wrote all that which he is there said to have written : 
as for example, the Volume of the Law, which is contained, as it seemeth, 
in the xith of Deuteronomy, and the following chapters to the x.wiith, 
which was also commanded to be written on stones, in their entry into 
the land of Canaan, And this also did Moses himself ■write (Deut. xxxi. 
9, xo), and delivered to the priests and elders of Israel, to he read every 
seventh year to all Israel, at their assembling in the Feast of Tabernacles, 
And this is that law which God commanded, that their kings, when they 
should have established that form of government, should take a copy of 
from the priests and Levites ; and which Moses commanded the priests 
and Levites to lay in the side of the ark (Deut. xxxi. 26) ; and the same 
which having been lost, was long time after found again by llilkiah, and 
sent to king Josias (2 Kings xxii. 8), who causing it to be read to the 
people (2 Kings xxiii. I, 2, 3), renewed the covenant between God and 
them. 

That the Book of Joshua was also written long after, the time of Joshua, 
may be gathered out of many places of the book itself. Joshua had set up 
twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, for a inonuineiit to their passage ; of 
which the writer saith thus : “ They are there unto this day’’ (Josh. iv. 9) ; 
for “unto this day” is a phrase that signifieth a time past, beyond ihe 
memory of man. In like manner, upon the saying of the Lord that He 
Imd roiled off from the people the reproach of Egypt, the writer saith, 
“ The jdace is called Gilgal unto, this ,day” (Josh, v. 9) ; which to have 
said in the time of Joshua had been improper. So also the name of the 
valley of Achor, from the trouble that Achan I'aised in the camp, the writer 
saith, “ reinaineth unto this day ” (Josh. vii. 26} ; which must needs be 
therefore long after the time of Joshua. Arguments of this kind there be 
many other, as Josh. viii. 29 ; xui. 13 ; xiv. 14 ; xv. 63. 
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The same is manifest by like arguments of the Book of Judges (chap. i. 
21, 26 ; vi. 24 ; X. 4 ; xv. 19 ; xvii, 6), and Ruth(i, i) ; but especially Judges 
(xviii. 30), where it is said that “Jonathan and his sons were priests to the 
tribe of Dan, until the day of the captivity of the land.” 

That the Books of Samuel were also written after his own time there are 
the like arguments (i Sam. v. 5 ; vii. 13, 15 ; xxvii. 6, and xxx. 25), where, 
after David had adjudged equal part of the spoils to them that guarded 
the ammunition with them that fought, the WTiter saith, “ He made it a 
statute and an ordinance to Israel to this day.” Again, when David, dis- 
pleased that the Lord had slain Uzzah, for putting out his liand to sustain 
the ark, called the place Perez-Uzzah, the writer saith (2 Sam. vi. S), it is 
called so “to this day:” tire time therefore of the writing of that book 
must be long after the time of the fact ; that is, long after the time of 
David. 

As for the two books of the Kings, and the two books of the 
Chronicles, besides the places which ' mention such monurnents, as the 
writer saiih, remained till liis own days ; such as are i Kings ix. 13 ; i.x, 21; 
X. 12 ; xii. 19; 2 Kings ii. 22 ; viii. 22 ; x. 27; xiv. 7 ; xvi, 6; .xvii. 23; xvii. 
34; xvii. 4rj and i Chron. iv. 41; v. 26 ; it is argument sufficient they were 
written after the captivity in Babylon, that the hi.story of them is continued 
till that time. For the facts registered are always more ancient than the 
register ; and much more ancient than such books as make mentimr of and 
quote the register j as these books do in divers places, refendug the reader 
to the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, to the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel, to the Books of the prophet Samuel, of the prophet Nathan, of the 
prophet Ahijah ; to the Vision of Jehdo, to the books of the prophet 
Serveiah, and of the prophet Addo. _ . 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were written certainly after their 
return from captivity; because their return, the re-edification of the 
walls and houses of Jerusalem, the renovation of the covenant, and ordina- 
tion of their policy, are therein contained. 

The history of Queen Esther is of the time of the captivity ; and 
therefore the writer must have been of tlie same time, or after it. 

The book of Job hath no mark in it of the time wherein it was 
wi-itten ; and though it appear sufficiently {Ezekiel xiv. 14, and James v. 
II) that he was no feigried person ; yet the book itself seemeth not to be 

history, but a treatise concerning a question in ancient time much 
disputed, “ why wicked men have often prospered in this world, and good 
men have been afflicted ; ” and this is the more probable, beeause from the 
beginning to the third verse of the third chapter, where tlie complaint 
of Job beginneth, the Hebrew is, as St. Jerome testifieth, in prose; and 
from thence to the sixth verse of the la.st chapter, in hexameter verses ; and 
the re.st of that chapter again in prose. So that the dispute is all in ver.se ; 
and the prose is added but as a preface in the beginning, and an epilogue 
in the end. But verse is no usual style of such, as either are themselves in 
great pain, as Job ; or of such as coiUe to comfort them, as his friends ; but 
in philosophy, especially moral philosophy, in ancient time frequent. 

The Psalms were written the most part by David, for the use of tlie 
qttirc. To these are added some songs of Moses, and other lioly men ; 
and some of them after the return from the captivity, as the 137th and the 
126th, whereby it is manifest that the Psalter was compiled, and put into 
the form it now hath, after the return of the Jews from Babylon. 

The Proverbs, being a collection of wise and godly sayings, partiv of 
Solomon, partly of Agur, the son of Jakeh, and partly of the mother of 
king Lemuel ; cannot probably be thought to have been collected by 
Solomon, rather than by Agur or the mother of Lemuel ; and that, though 
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the sentences be theirs, yet the collection or compiling them into this 
one book was the work of some other godly man that lived after them 
'all.; ■ : 

Tlie books of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles have nothing that was not 
Solomon’s except it be the titles or inscriptions. For The Words of the 
Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerasalem ; and The Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon’s, seem to have been made for distinction's 
sake, then, when the books of Scriptiite were gathered into one body of the 
law ; to the end, that not the doctrine only, but the authors also might be 
extant. 

Of the prophets, the most ancient are Zephaniah, Jonah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Michah, who lived in tlie time of Ama/iah, and Axaviah, other- 
wise Ozias, kings of Judah. But the book of Jonah is not properly a 
register of ills prophecy ; for that is contained in these few words, “ Forty 
days and Nineveh .shall be destroyed; ” but a history or narration of his 
frowardness and disputing God’s commandments ; so that there is small 
probability be should be the airthor, seeing ho is the subject of it. But the 
book of Amos is his prophecy. 

Jeremiali, Obadiah, Nalium, .and Ilabakkuk prophesied in the time of 
Josiah, ... 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, and Zechariah, in the captivity. 

When J oel and Malachi prophesied, is not evident by their writings. But 
considering the inscriptions, or titles of their books, it is manifest enough 
that the whole Scripture of the Old Testament was set forth in the form we 
have it after the retura of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, and 
before the time of Ptolemmiis Philadelphns, that caused it to be translated 
into Greek by seventy men, which were sent him out of Judea for that pur- 
pose. And if the books of Apocrypha, which are recommended to us by 
the church, though not for canonical, yet for profitable books for our instruc- 
tion, may in this point be credited, the Scripture was .set forth in the form 
we have it in, by Esdras : as may appear by that which he himself saith, in 
the second book (chapter xiv. verse 21, 32, &:c.), where speaking to God, 
he saith thus : “Thy law is burnt ; therefore no man knoweth the things 
which thou hast done, or the works that are to begin. Bat if I have found 
grace before thee, send down the holy spirit into me, and I .shall write all 
that hath been done in the world, since the beginning, Avhich were written 
in thy law, that men may find thy path, and that they which will live in 
the latter day, may live.” And verse 45 : “ And it came to pass when the 
forty days were fulfilled, that the highest spake, saying, The first that thou 
hast written, publish openly, that the worthy and unworthy may read it; 
but keep the seventy last, that thou mayest deliver them only to such as be 
wise among the people.” And thus much concerning the time of the writ- 
ing of the books of the Old Testament. 

The writers of the New Testament lived all in less than an age after 
Christ’s ascension, and liad all of them seen onr Saviour, or been His dis- 
ciples, except St, Paul and St. Luke ; and consequently whatsoever was 
written by lliem is as ancient as the time of the apostles. But the time wherein 
the books of the New Testament were received and acknowledged by the 
church to be of their writing, is not altogether so ancient. For, as the 
books of the Old Testament are derived to us, from no other time than that 
of Esdras, who by the direction of God’s spirit retrieved tliem, when they 
were lost ; those of the New Testajnent, of which the copies w'erc not 
many, nor could easily be all in any one xjrivate man’s hand, cannot be 
derived from a higher time than that wherein the governors of the church 
collected, approved, and recommended them to us, as the writings of those 
apostles and disciples,* under whose names they go. The first enumeration 
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of all the books, both of the Old and New'- Testament, is in tlie canons of 
the apostles supposed to be collected by Clement, the first (after St. Peter) 
bishop' of .Rome. But because that is but supposed, and by many 
questioned, the Council of Laodicea is the first we know that recommended 
die Bible to the then Chi-istian churches, for the writings of the prophets 
and apostles ; and this Council was held in the 364th year after Christ. 
At which time, though ambition had so far prevailed on the great doctors 
of the church as no more to esteem emperors, though C]n-i.stian, for the 
shepherds of the people, but for sheep ; and emperors not Christian, for 
wolves ; and endeavoured to pass their doctrine, not for counsel and infor- 
mation as preachers, but for laws as absolute governor.s ; and thought such 
frauds as tended to make the people the more obedient to Cliristian 
doctrine, to be pious ; yet I am persuaded they did not therefore falsify the 
Scriptures, though the copies of the books of the New Testament were in 
the hands only of the ecclesiastics, because if they had had an intention so 
to do, they would surely have made them more favour.ahle to their power 
over Christian princes and civil sovereignty than they are. I see not there- 
fore any reason to doubt but that the Old and New Testament, as we have 
them now, are the true registers of those things which w'ere done and said 
by the prophets and apostle-s. And so perhaps are some of those books 
which are called Apocrypha, and left out of the canon, not for inconformity 
of doctrine with the rest, 'but only because they are not found in the 
Hebrew'. For after the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great, there 
W'ere few learned Jews that wei-e not perfect in the Greek tongue. For the 
seventy interpreters that converted the Bible into Greek, were all of them 
flebrews ; and w-e have extant the works of Philo and Josephus, both Jmt's, 
written by them eloquently in Greek. But it is not the writer, but the 
authority of the church that maketh the book canonical. And although 
these books were written by divers men, yet it is manifest the writers were 
all endued with one and the .same spirit, in that they conspire to one and 
the same end, which is setting fortli of the rights of the kingdom of God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. For the book of Genesis deriveth 
the genealogy of God’s people, from the creation of the W'orld to the going 
into Egypt ; the other four books of Moses contain the election of God for 
their king, and the law's which I-Ie prescribed for their government ; the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, to the time of Saul, 
describe the acts of God’s people, till the time they cast off God’.s 
yoke and called for a king, after the manner of their neighbour nations. 
The rest of the history of the Old Testament derives the succession of the 
line of David to the captivity, out of w'hich line w'as to spring tlte restorer 
of the kingdom of God, even our blessed Saviour God the Son, who-se 
coining was foretold in the books of the prophets, after w'hom the 
Evangelists w'rite His life and actions, and His claim to the Icingdom, whilst 
Pie lived on earth : and lastly, the Acts and Epistles of the Aposties, 
declare the coining of God, the Ploly Ghost, and the authority lie left 
with them and their successors for the direction of the Jew.s, ami for the 
invitation of the Gentiles. In stun, the histories and tlie 3')rophecies of the 
Old Testament, and the gospels and epistles of the New' Testament, have 
had one and the same scope to convert men to the obedience of God : i. 
in Moses and the Priests ; li. in the man Christ ; and in. in the Apo'dles 
and the succes-sors to apostolical power. For the.se three at several tinie.s 
did represent the person of God ; Moses and his successor.-;, tlie Iligli 
Priests, and Kings of Judah, in the Old Testament : Christ himself, 
in the time Pie lived on earth ; and the Apostles, and their succe.-sors, from 
the day of Pentecost, when , the Ploly Ghost descended on them, to this 
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It is a question much disputed betweeri the divers sects of Christian 
religion, “ from whence the Scriptures derive their authority which ques- 
tion is also propounded sometimes in other tenns, as, “ how we know them 
to be the word of God, or why we believe them to be so ;” and the 
difficulty of resolving it, ariseth chiefly from the impropemess of the words 
wheiein the question itself is couched. For it is believed on all hands, that 
the first and original “ author ” of them is God ; and consequently the ques- 
tion disputed, is not that. Again, it is manifest, that none can know tliey 
are God’s word (though all true Christians believe it), but those to whom 
God himself hath revealed it supematurally ; and therefore the question is 
not rightly moved, of our “knowledge” of it. Lastly, when the question 
is propounded of our “belief;” because some are moved to believe for 
one, and others for other reasons; there can be rendered no one general 
answer for them all. The question truly stated is, “by what authority they 
are made law.” 

As far as they differ not from the laws of Nature there is no doubt but 
they are the law of God, and cany their authority with them, legible to all 
men that have the use of natural reason ; but this is no other authority, than 
that of all other moral doctrine consonant to reason ; the dictates whereof 
are laws, not “made,” but “eternah” ‘ 

If they be made law by God himself, they are of the nature of written 
law, which are laws to them only to whom God hath so sufficiently pub- 
lished them, as no man can excuse himself, by saying he knew not they 
were His. 

He therefore to whom God hath not supernaturally revealed that they 
are His, nor that those that published them were sent by Him, is not 
obliged to obey them, by any authority, but his, whose commands have 
already the force of laws ; that is to say, by any other authority than that 
of the commonwealth, residing in the sovereign, who only has the legislative 
power. Again, if it be not the legislative authority of the commonwealth,* 
that giveth them the force of laws, it must be some other authority derived 
from God, either private or public : if private, it obliges only him to 
whom in particular God hath been pleased to reveal it- For if every man 
should be obliged to take for God’s law what particular men, on pretence 
of private inspiration or revelation, should obtrude upon him, in such a 
number of men, that out of pride and ignorance, take their own dreams, 
and extravagant fancies, and madness, for testimonies of God’s spirit ; or 
out of ambition, pretend to such divine testimonies, falsely, and contrary to 
their own consciences, it were impossible that any divine law should be 
acknowledged. If public, it is the authority of the “counnonwealth,” or 
of the “church.” But the church, if it be one person, is the same thing 
with a commonwealth of Christians ; called a “ commoirwealth,” because it 
consisteth of men united in one person, their sovereign ; and a “church,” 
becau.se it consisteth in Christian men, united in one Chri.stian sovereign. 
But if the church be not one person, then it hath no autliority at all : it c.an 
neither command, nor do any action at all; nor is capable of having any 
p)Ower, or right to anything: nor has any will, reason nor voice; forali 
these qualities are personal. Now if the whole number of Christians be 
not contained in one commonwealth, they are not one person ; nor is there 
an universal church that hath any authority over them ; and therefore tire 
vScripinres are not made law.s, by the universal church : or if it be one coin- 
monwe.altli, then all Christian monarchs and state.s ai'e private persons, and 
subject to be judged, clepo.sed, and punished by an universal sovereign of 
all Christendom. So that the question of the authority of the Scriptures, 
is reduced to this, “whether Christian kings, and the sovereign assemblies 
in Christian comraonwealths, be absolute in their own territories, im- 
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mediately under God j or subject to one vicar of Christ, constituted of the 
universal church ; to be judged, condemned, deposed, and put to death, as 
he shall think expedient, or necessary for the common good. 

Which question cannot be resolved without a more particular considera- 
tion of the Kingdom of God ; from whence also we are to judge of the 
authority of interpreting; the Scripture. For whosoever hath a lawful 
power over,' any writing, to make it law, hath the power also to approve, 
or disapprove, the interpretation of the same. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of the Signification of Spirit, Anpel, and Impimiion in the 
Boohs of Holy Scripture, 

Seeing the foundatio]! of all true ratiocination is the constant signification 
of words ; which in the doctrine following, clependeth not, as in natural 
science, on the W'ill of the writer, nor, as in common conversation, on 
vulgar use, but on the sense they carry in the Scripture ; it is necessary, 
before I proceed any further, to determine, out of the Bible, the lueaning 
of such words, as by their ambiguity may render what I am to infer upon 
them, obscure or disputable. I will begin with the word.s “ body ” and 
“spirit,” which in the language of the schools are termed, “substances," 

“ coi-poreal,” and “incorporeal.” ^ , 

The word “body,” in the most general acceptation, signifieth thatxvhich 
filleth or occupieth some certain room, or imagined place ; and dependeth 
not on the imagination, but is a real part of that we call the “ universe.” 
For the “universe” being the aggregate of all bodies, there i.s no real part 
thereof that is not also “body ; ” nor anything properly a “ body,” that is not 
also part of that aggregate of all “ bodies,” the “ universe.” The same also, 
because bodies are subject to chan'ge, that is to say, to variety of apparence 
to the sense of living creatures, is called “ .substance,” that is to say, 
“subject ” to various accidents : as .sometimes to be moved ; .sometimes to 
stand still ; and to seem to our senses .sometimes hot, sometimes cold, 
sometimes of one colour, smell, taste, or sound, .sometimes of another. 
And this diversity of seeming, produced by the diversity of the operation of 
bodies on the organs of our sense, we attribute to alterations of the bodies 
that operate, and call them “accidents” of those bodios. And according 
to this acceptation of the word, “substance” and “body” signify the 
same thing ; and therefore “ substance incorporeal ” are words, which Avlien 
they are joined togetlier, destroy one anotlier, as if a man .should say an 
“ incorporeal body.” 

But in the sense of common people, not all the universe is called body, 
but only such parts thereof as they can discern by the sense of feeling, to 
resist their force, or by the sen.se of their eyes, to hinder them from a farther 
pro.spect. Therefore in the common language of men, “air ” and “ aiirial 
substances,” use not to be taken for “bodies,” but (a.s often a.s men arc 
sensible of their effects) arc called “wind,” or “breath,” or (bccau.se the 
same are called in the I,atm spfi’ihis) “ spirits ; ” as when they call that 
aerial substance, which in the body of any living creature gives it life and 
motion, “ vital ” and “ animal spirits.” But for tho.se idols of the brain, 
which represent bodies to us where they are not, as in a looking-glass, in a 
dream, or to a distempered brain .waking, they arc, as the apostle sailh 
generally of all idols, nothing ; nothing at all, I say, there where they 
seem to be ; and in the brain its,ejfj nothing biit tumult, proceeding either 
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from the action of the objects, or from the disorderly agjtatioii of the organs 
of our sense. And men that are otherwise employed than to search into 
their causes, know not of themselves what to call them ; and may therefore 
easily be persuaded, by those whose knowledge they much reverence, some 
to call them “ bodies,” and think them made of air compacted by a power 
supernatural, because the sight judges them corporeal ; and some to call 
them “ spirits,” because the sense of touch discerneth nothing in the place 
where they appear, to resist their fingers ; so that the proper signification of 
“ spirit ” in common speech, is either a subtle, fluid, and invisible body, or 
a ghost, or otlier idol or phantasm of the imagination, but for metaphori- 
cal significations, there be many : for sometimes it is taken for disposition 
or inciination of the mind; as when for the disposition to control the 
sayings of other men, we say “a spirit of contradiction for a disposi- 
tion to uncleanness, “ an unclean spirit ; ” for perverseness, “ a froward 
spirit for sullenness, “a dumb spirit;” and for inclination to godliness 
and God’s service, “ the Spirit of God;” sometimes for any eminent ability 
or extraordinsry passion, or disease of the mind, as when “gi'eat wisdom ” 
is called “ the spirit of wisdom and “ madmen ” are said to be “possessed 
with a spirit,” 

Other significations of “spirit ” I find nowhere any ; and where none of 
these can satisfy the sense of that word in Scripture, the place falleth not 
under human understanding; and our faith therein consisteth not in our 
opinion, but in our submission ; as in all places where God is said to be a 
“ Spirit,” or where by the “Spirit of God” is meant God himself. For 
the nature of God is incomprehensible ; that is to say, we understand 
nothing of “what He is,” but only “that He is;” and therefore the 
attribures we give Him are not to tell one another “ what He is,” nor to 
signify our opinion of His nature, but our desire to honour Him with such, 
names as we conceive most honourable amongst ourselves. 

Gen. i, 2 : “ The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 
Here if by the “ Spirit of God ” be meant God himself, then is “ motion” 
attributed to God, and consequently “ place, "which are intelligible only of 
bodies, and not of substances incorporeal ; and so the place is above our 
understanding, that can conceive nothing moved tliat changes not place, 
or that has not dimension ; and whatsoever has dimension is body. But 
the meaning of those words is best understood by the like place {Gen. 
viii. I ), where when the earth was covered with waters, as in the beginning, 
God intending to abate them, and again to discover the dry land, uselh tlic 
like words, “ I wdll bring my Spirit upon the earth, and the waters shall be 
diminished,” in which place, by “ Spirit” is understood a wind, that is an 
air or “spirit moved,” w'hich might be called, as in the former place, the 
“Spirit of God,” because it was God’s work. 

Gen. xli. 38 : Hiaraohcalleth tbe Wisdom of Joseph, the “ Spirit of God.” 
For Joseph having advised him to look out a wise and discreet man, and to 
set him over the land of Egypt, he saith thus, “ Can we find such a man 
as this is, in whom is the«6pirit of God? ” And Exod, xxviii. 3 : “Thou 
shalt speak,” saith God, “ to all the wise-hearted, whom I have filled wdth the 
spirit of wisdom, to make Aaron garments, to consecrate him;” where 
extraordinarj' understanding, though but in making garments, as being the 
“gift ” of God, is called the “Spirit of God,” The same is found again, 
'Exod. xxxi. 3, 4, 5, 6 ; and xxxv. 31. And Isaiah xi. 2, 3, where the 
prophet, speaking of the Messiah, saith, “ The Spirit of the Lord shall abide 
upon hhn, the spirit of wisdoih and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude, and the spirit .of tire fear of the Lord.” Where manifestly is 
meant, not so many ghosts, but so many eminent graces that God would 
give him. 
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In the book of Judges, an extraordinary zeal and courage in the defence 
of God’s people, is called the “ Spirit ” of God ; as when it excited Othniel, 
Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson to deliver them from servitude: Judges iii. 

10 ; vi. 24 ; xi. 29 ; xhi. 25 ; xiy. 6, 19. And of Saul, upon the news of the 
insolence of the Ammonites towards the men of Jabesh Gilead, it is said 
(I Sam. xi, 6) that “ the Spirit of God came upon Saul, and his anger,” , 
(oi;, as it is in the Latin, “ his fury”) “ was kindled greatly.” Where it is not ' 
probable was meant a ghost, but an extraordinary “zeal” to punish the 
cruelty of the Ammonites., In like manner by the “Spirit” of God, 
that came upon Saul, when he was amongst the prophets that praised 
God in songs and music (l Sam. xix. 23), is to be understood, not a 
ghost, but an unexpected and sudden “zeal” to join with them in their 1 
devotion. . .. | 

The false prophet Zedekiah saith to Micaiah (i Kings xxii. 24), “ which I 
way went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to thee? ” Which can- I 
not be understood of a ghost; for Micaiah declared before the kings I 
of Israel and Judah the event of the battle, as from a ‘ ‘ vision,” and not as I 
from a ‘ ‘ spirit ” speaking in him, | 

In the same manner it appeai'eth in the books_ of the Prophets, that 
though they spake by the “spirit” of God, that is to say, by a special . 
grace of prediction ; yet their knowledge of the future was not by a ghost 
within them, but by some .supernaturnal “ dream ” or “ vision.” I, 

Gen. ii. 7, it is .said, ‘ ‘ God made man of the dust of the earth, and f 
breathed into his nostrils [spv'acubim vitie) the breath of life, and man was f 
made a living soul.” There the “breath of life” in.spired by God signifies 
no more, but that God gave him life ; and (Job xxvh. 3), “as long as the 
Spirit of God is in my nostrils,” is no more than to say, “ as long asl Iwe.” 

So in Ezek. i. 20, “the spirit of life was in the wheels,” is equivalent to, 

“ the wheels were alive.” And (Ezek. ii. 2), “the Spirit entered into me, 
and set me on my feet,” that is, “ I recovered my vital strength ; ” not that 
any ghost or incorporeal substance entered into, and posse.ssed his body. 

In the xith chap, of Numbers, v. 17, “ I will take,” saith God, “ of the 
.Spirit, which is upon thee, and will put it upon them, and they shall bear 
the burthen of the people with thee ; ” that is, upon the .seventy elders : 
whereupon two of the seventy are said to prophesy in the camp ; of whom 
some complained, and Joshua desired Moses to forbid them ; which Moses 
would not do. Whereby it appears, that Joshua knew not that they had re- 
ceived authority so to do, and prophesied according to the mind of Moses, 
that i.s to say, by a “ spirit,” or “ authority ” subordinate to his own. 

In the like sense we read (Dent, xxxiv. g), that “Joshua was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, because Moses had laid his hands upon him : ” that is, be- 
cause he was “ ordained ” by Moses to prosecute the work he had himself 
begun, namely, the bringing of God’s people into the promised land, but 
prevented by death, could not finish. 

In the like sense it is said (Rom. viii. 9), “ If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, lie is none of His ; ” not meaning tilrei'eby the ‘ ‘ ghost ” of 
Christ, but a “submission” to His doctrine. As also (i John iv. 2), 

“ Hereby you shall know the Spirit of God ; every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God ; ” by wdrich is meant the spirit 
of unfeigned Christianity, or “submission,” to that main article of Christian 
faith, that Jesus is the Christ ; which cannot be interpreted of a ghost. 

Likewise these words (Luke iv. i), “ And Jesus full of the Holy Ghost,” 

(that is, as it is expressed, Matt. iv. I, and Mark i. 12, “ of the Holy 
Spirit,”) may be understood for ‘‘zeal ” to do the work for which He was 
sent by God the Father ; but to interpret it of a ghost, is to say that God 
himself, for so our Saviour was, was filled with God ; which is very im- 1 , 
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proper and insignificant. Plow we came to translate “ spirits ” by the word 
“ghosts,” which signifieth nothing, neither in heaven nor earth, but the 
imaginary inhabitants of man’s brain, I examine not; but this I say, the 
word “ spirit ” in the text .signifieth no .such thing, but either properly 
a real “ substance,” or metaphorically, .some extraordinary “ability” 
or affection ” of the mind, or of the body. 

The disciples of Christ, seeing Him walking upon the sea (Matt, xiv, 26, 
and Mark vi. 49), supposed piim to be a “spirit,” meaning thereby an 
aerial ‘ ‘ body,” and not a phantasm ; for it is .said they all sasv Plim ; which 
cannot be understood of the delusions of the brain, (which are not common 
to many at once, as visible bodies are; but singular,, because of the differ- 
ences of fauces), but of bodies only. In like manner, where Pie w'as taken 
for a “ spirit,” by the same apostles (Luke xxiv. 37); .so also (Acts xii. 15), 
when St. Peter was delivered out of prison, it would not be believed; but when 
tlie maid said he was at the door, they said it was his “ angel by which 
must be meant a corporeal substance, or wc must say, the disciples them- 
selves did follow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, that some 
such apparitions were not imaginary, but real, and such as needed not the 
fancy of man for their existence, P'hese the Jews called “ spirits,” and 
“ angels,” good or bad ; as the Greeks call the same by the name of 
“ demons.” And some such apparitions may be real and substantial ; that 
is to saly, subtle bodies, which God can form by the same power by which 
He formed all things, and make use of, as ofministersand messengers, that is 
to say, angels, to declare His will, and execute the same when He pleaseth, 
in extraordinary and supernatural manner. But when He hath so formed 
them, they are substances endued with dimensions, and take up room, and 
can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to bodies ; and there- 
fore are not ghosts “ incorporeal,” that is to say, ghosts that are in “ no 
place that is to say, that are “nowhere that is to say, that -seeming to 
be “ somewhat,” are “nothing.” But if corporeal be taken in the most 
vulgar manner, for such substances as are perceptible by our external 
senses ; then in substance incorporeal, a thing not imaginary, but real ; 
namely, a thin substance invisible, but that hath the same dimensions that 
are in grosser bodies. 

By the name of “angel,” is signified generally, a “messenger;” and 
Inost often a “ messenger of God and by a messenger of God is signified, 
anything that makes known His extraordinary presence ; that is to say, the 
extraordinary manifestion of His power, especially by a dream or vision. 

Concerning the creation of “angels,” there is nothing delivered in the 
Scriptures. That they are spirits, is often repeated : but by the name of 
spirit, is signified both in Scripture and vulgaidy, both amongst Jews^ and 
Gentiles, sometimes thin bodies : as the air, the wind, the spirits vital and 
animal of living creatures ; and sometimes the images that rise in the fancy 
in dreams and visions ; which are not real substances, nor last any longer 
than the dream or vision they appear in ; which apparitions, though no 
real substances, but accidents of the brain ; yet when God raiseth them 
supernaturally, to signify His will, they are not improperly termed God’s 
messengers, that is to say, His “angels.” 

And as the Gentiles did vulgarly conceive the imagery of the brain, for 
things re.illy subsistent without them, and not dependent on the fancy, and 
out of them framed their opinions of “ demons,” good and evil ; which 
because they seemed to subsist really, they called “substances;” and, 
because they could not feel them with their hands, “incorporeal:” so 
also the Jews upon the same ground, without anything in the Old Testa- 
ment that constrained them thereunto, had generally an opuiiou, except 
the sect of the Sadducees, that those apparitions which it pleased God 
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sometimes to produce in the fancy of men, for His own service, and there- 
fore called them His “ angels,” were substances, not dependent on the 
fancy, but permanent Creatures of God ; whereof those which they thought : 
were good to them, they esteemed the “ angels of God,” and those they 
thought would hurt them, they called “evil angels,” or evil spirits. Such 
as was the spirit of Python, and the spirits of madmen, of lunatics, and 
epileptics, for they esteemed such as were troubled with such diseases, 
M demoniacs.” 

But if we consider the places of the Old Testament wdrere _ angels are 
mentioned, we shall find that in most of them, there can nothing else be 
understood by the word “ angel,” but some image raised, supernaturally, 
in the fancy to signify the presence of God in the execution of some super- 
natural work ; and therefore in the rest, where their nature is not ex- 
pressed, it may be understood in the same manner. 

For we read {Gen. xvi.) that the same apparition is called, not only an 
“angel,” but “ God,” wdiere that which (verse 7 ) is called the “ angel ” of 
the Lord, in the tenth verse, saith to Agar, “ I will multiply tliy seed 
exceedingly that is, speaketh in the person of God. Neither was this 
apparition a fancy figured, but a voice. By which^ it is manifest that 
“angel” signifieth there nothing but “ God ” himself, that caused Agar 
supernaturally to apprehend a voice from heaven; or rather, nothing else 
but a voice supernatural, testifying God’s special presence there. Why 
therefore may not the angels that appeared to Lot, and are called (Gen. 
xix. 12) “ men ; ” and to whom, though they were two. Lot speaketh 
(verse i8) as but to one, and that one as God, (for the words are, “Lot said 
unto them, Oh, not so, my Lord,”) be understood of images of men, super- 
naturally formed in the fancy, as well as before by angel was understood a 
fancied voice ? When the angel called to Abraham out of heaven to stay 
his hand (Gen. xxii. 1 1) from slaying Isaac, there was no apparition, but a 
voice ; which nevertheless was called properly enough a messenger or 
“angel” of God, because it declared God’s will supernaturally, and saves 
the labour of supposing any permanent ghosts. The angels which Jacob 
saw on the ladder of Heaven (Gen. xxviii. 12) were a vision of liis sleep, 
therefore only faircy and a dream ; yet being supernatural, and signs of 
God’s special presence, those apparitions are not improperly called 
“angels.” The same is to be understood (Gen. xxxi. ii) where Jacob saith 
thus, “The Angel of the Lord appeared to me in my sleep.” For an 
apparition made to a man in his .sleep, is that which all men call a dream, 
whether such dream be natural or supeimatural ; and that which there 
Jacob called an “angel,” was God himself, for the same angel .saith (verse 
13), “ I am the God of Bethel.” 

Also (Exod. xiv. 19) the angel that went before the army of Israel to the 
Red Sea, and then came behind it, is (verse 24) the Lord himself ; and He 
appeared, not in the form of a beautiful man, but in form (Exod. xiii, 3i), 
by clay, of a “pillar of cloud,” and, by night, in form of a “pillar of lire f 
and yet this pillar was .all the apparition and “angel” promised to JM’oses 
(Exod. xxxiii, 2) for the army’s guide: for this cloucly pillar (Exod. .xxxiii. 9) 
is said to have descended, and stood at the door of the Tabernacle, and to 
have talked \vith Moses. 

There you see motion and speech, which are commonly .attributed to 
angels, aitributed to a cloud, because the cloud served as a sign of God’s 
presence ; and was no less an angel, than if it had had the form of a man, 
or child of never so great beauty; or wings, as usually they are painted, 
for the false instruction of confmon people. For it is not the shape ; but 
their use that makes them angels, ■ But their use i.s to be significations of 
God’s presence in supernatural operations ; as when Moses (Exod. xxxiii, 14) 
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]iad desired God to go along: 'with the camp, as He iiad done alu'ays Ijcfore 
the making of the golden calf, God did not answer, “I will go,” nor “ I 
will send an angel in my stead;” hut thus, “My presence shall go Vr’ilh 
thee.” 

To mention all the places of the Old Testament wliere the name of angel 
is found would be too long. Therefore to comprehend them all at once, 

I say, there is no text in that part of the Old Testament, which the Clnirch 
of England hokleth for canonical, from which we can conclude there is or 
hath been created, ariy permanent thing, understood by the name of 
“ spirit” or “angel,” that hath not quantity ; and tha't may not be by the 
understanding divided ; that is to say, considered by parts ; so as one part 
may be in one place, and the next part in the next place to it j and in sum, 
which is not (taking body for that which is somewhat or somewhere) cor- 
poreal ; but in every place, the sense will bear the interpretation of angel, 
for mes.senger ; as John llaptist is called an angel, and Christ the Angel of 
the Covenant ; and as, according to the same analogy, the dove and the 
fiery tongue.s, in that they were signs of God’s special presence, might also 
be called angels. Though we find in Daniel two names of angels, Gabriel 
and Michael; yet it is clear out of the text itself (Dan. xii, J) that by 
Michael is meant Christ, not as an angel, but as a prince : and that Gabriel, 
as the like apparitions made to other holy men in. their sleep, was nothing 
but a supernatural phantasm, by which it seemed to Daniel, in his dream, 
that two saints being in talk, one of them said to the other, “Gabriel, let 
us make this man understand his vision for God needeth not to distin- 
guish Elis celestial servants by names, rvhich are useful only to the short 
memories of mortals. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, out of 
which it can be proved that angels, except rvhen they are put for such men 
as God hath made the messengers and ministers of his rvord or works, are 
things permanent, and withal incorporeal. That they are permanent, may be : 
gathered from the words of our Saviour himself (Matt. xxv. 41), -where Ele 
saith, it shall be said to the wicked in the last day, “Go ye cursed into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angeis:” which place is 
manifest for the permanence of evil angels (unless w'e might think the name 
of devil and liis angels may be understood of the Church’s adversaries tfhd 
their ministers) ; but then it is repugnant to their immateriality ; because 
everlasting fire is no punishment to impatible substances, such as are all 
things incorporeal. Angels therefore are not thence proved to be incor- 
poreal. In like manner where St. Paul says (x Cor. vi. 3), “Know ye 
not that we shall judge the angels ?” and (2 Pet. ii. 4), “ For if God spared 
not the angels that sinned, but cast them down into hell ; ” raid (Jude i. 6), 

“ And the aiigcls that kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation. 
He hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment 
of the last day;” though it prove the permanence of angelical nature, it 
confinneth also their materiality. And (Matt. xxii. 30), “ In the resurrec- 
tion men do neither marry nor give in mamage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven ; ” but in the resurrection men shall be pernument and not, 
incorporeal ; so therefore also are the angels. 

There be divers other places out of which may be drawn the like con- 
clusion. To men that understand the signification of these words, “sub- 
stance” and “ incorpoi'eal ; ” as “incorporeal" is taken, not for subtle 
body, but for “not body;” they imply a contradiction: insomuch as to 
say, an angel or spirit is in that sense an incorporeal substance, is to .say in 
effect, there i.s 110 angel nor spirit at all. Considering therefore the sig- 
nification of the word ‘ ‘ angel ” in the Old Testament, and the na1.urc of 
dreams and visions that happen to men by the ordinary -way of nature, I 
vvas inclined to this opinion, that angels were nothing but supernatural 
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apparitions of the fancy, raised by the special and extraordinary operation 
of God thereby to make His presence and commandments known to man- 
kind, aiid chiefly to His own people. But the many places of the New 
Testament, and our Saviour’s own words, and in such texts, wherein is no 
suspicion of corruption of the Scripture, have extorted from my feeble 
reason an acknowledgment and belief that there be also angels substantial 
and permanent. But to believe they be in no place, that is to .say, no- 
where, that is to say, nothing, as they, though indirectly, say that will have 
them incorporeal, cannot by Scripture be evinced. 

On the signification of the word “spirit,” depencleth that of the word 
“ inspiration j ” which must either be taken properly ; and theu it is nothing 
but the blowing into a man sonae thin and subtle air or wind, in such 
manner as a man filleth a bladder with his breath; or if spirits be not 
corporeal, but have their existence only in the fancy, it is nothing but the 
blowing in of a phantasm; which is improper to sa}f, and impossible; for 
phantasms are not, but only seem to be, somewhat. That word therefore 
is used in the Scripture metaphorically only : as (Gen. ii, 7) where it is said 
that’God “ inspired” into man the breath of life, no more is meant than that 
God* gave unto him vital motion. For we are not to think that God made 
first a living breath and then blew it into Adam after he vyas made, M'hether 
that breath were real or seeming ; but only as it i.s (Acts xvii. 25), “ that He 
gave him life and breath ; ” that is, made him a living creature. And 
where it is said (2 Tim. iii. 16), “All Scripture is given by inspiration from 
God,” speaking there of the Scripture of the Old Testament, it is an easy 
metaphor to signify that God inclined the spirit or mind of those writers to 
write that which should be useful, in teaching, reproving, correcting, and 
instructing men in the way of righteous living. But where St. Peter 
(2 Pet. i. 21) saith, that “Prophecy came not in old time by the will. of 
man, but the holy men of God .spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit,” by the Holy Spirit is meant the voice of God in a dream or vision 
supernatural, which is not “ inspiration.” Nor, wdien our Saviour breath- 
ing on His disciples, said, “ Receive the Holy Spirit,” was that breath the 
Spirit, but a sign of the spiritual graces He gave unto them. And though 
it jse said of many, and of our Saviour himself, that He was full of the'PIoly 
Spirit ; yet that fulness is not to be understood for “ infusion ”, of the sub- 
stance of God, but for accumulation of His gifts, such as are the gift of 
sanctity of life, of tonguess, and the like, whether attained supernaturally or 
by study and industry ; for in all cases they are the gifts of God. So like- 
wise where God says (Joel ii. 28), “I w'ill pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall propliesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, and your young men .shall see visions,” we are not to under- 
stand it in the proper sense, as if His Spirit were like w’ater, subject to 
effusion or infusion ; but as if God had promised to give them prophelical 
dreams and visions. For the proper use of the word “ infused,” in speaking 
of the graces of God, is an abuse of it ; for those graces are virtues, not bodies 
to be carried hither and thither, and to be poured into men as iiUo barrels. 

In the s.mie manner, to take “ inspiration ” in the proper sense, or to 
say that good “spirits” entered into men to make them prophesy, or evil 
“ spirit.s ” into those that became phrenetic, lunatic, or epileptic, is not to 
take the word in the sense of the Scrii)ture ; for the Spirit there i.s taken 
for the power of God, working by causes to us unknown, A.s also (Acts 
ii. 2) the wdnd, that is there said to fill the house wherein the anosiles 
were assembled on the day of Pentecost, is not to be understood for the 
“ Holy Spirit,” w'hich js the Deity itself ; but for an external sign of God’s 
special working on their hearts, to effect in them the internal graces and 
holy virtues He thought fet^nisite for the performance of their apostleship. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of ihe Signification in Scripture of Kingdom of God, of Holy, Sacred, 
and Sacrament. 

The/' K ingdom of God,” in the writings of divines, and specially in ser- 
mons and treatises of devotion, is taken most commonly for eternal felicity, 
after this life, in the highest heaven, which they also call the kingdom of 
glory j and sometimes for the earnest of that felicity, sanctification, which 
they term the kingdom of grace ; hut never for the monarchy, that is to 
say, the sovereign power of God over any subjects acquired by their own 
consent, which is^the proper signification of kingdom. 

To the contrary, I find the “ kingdom of God” to signify, in most 
places of Scripture, a “kingdom properly so named,” constituted by the 
votes of the people of Israel in peculiar manner; wherein they chose God 
for their king by covenant made with Him, upon God’s promising them the 
possession of the land of Canaan ; and but seldom metaphorically ; and 
then it is taken for “ dominion over sin ; ” (and only in the New Testa- 
inent ;) because such a dominion as that, every subject shall have in the 
kingdom of God, and without prejudice to the sovereign. 

F rom the very creation, God not only reigned over all men “ naturally ” 
by His might ; but also had “ peculiar ” subjects, whom Pie commanded by 
a voice, as one man speaketh to another. In which manner He “ reigned ” 
oyer Adam, and gave him commandment to abstain irom the tree of cog- 
nizance of good and evil ; which when he obeyed not, but tasting thereof, 
took upon him to ue as God, judging between good and evil, not by his 
Creator’s commandment, but by his own sense, his punishment was a priva- 
tion of the estate of eternal life, wherein God had at first created him ; and 
afterwards God punished his posterity for their vices, all but eight persons, 
with an universal deluge ; and in these eight did consist the then “ king- 
dom of God.” 

After this it pleased God to speak to Abraham, and (Gen. xvii. 7, S) to 
make a covenant with him in these words, “ I will establish my covenant 
betweeii me, and thee, and thy seed after thee in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee ; and 
I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession.” In this 
covenant “Abraham promisetli for himself and his poster! t)-, to obey as 
God, the Lord that spake to him ; and God on His part promisetli to 
Abraham the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession.” And for a 
memorial, and a token of this covenant, He ordaineth (Gen. xvii. 
“sacrament of circumcision.” This is it which is called the “old covenant ” 
or “ testament ; ” and containetli a contract between God and Abraham ; 
by which Abraham obiigeth himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner 
to be subject to God’s positive law ; for to the law moral he was obliged 
before, as by an oath of allegiance. And though the name of “ King ” iie 
not yet given to God, nor of “kingdom” to Abraham and his seel : 3'et 
the thing is the same ; namely, an institution by pact, of God’s peculiar 
sovereignty over the seed of Abraham ; which in the renewing of the same 
covenant by Moses, at Mount Sinai, is expressly called a peculiar “ king- 
dom of God’’ over the Jews ; audit is of Abraham, not of Moses, St. Paul 
saith (Rom. iv. ii) that he is the “father of the faithful that is, of those 
that are_ loyal, and do not violate their allegiance sworn to God, then by 
circumcision, and after waids in the “new covenant ” by baptism. 
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This covenant at the foot of Mount Sinai, was renewed by Moses (Exod. 
xix. 5), where the Lord commandeth Moses to speak to the people in this 
niannor : “ If you will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, tlien 
ye shall be a peculiar people to me, for all the earth is mine ; and ye shall 
be unto me a sacerdotal kingdom, and an holy nation.” For a “ peculiar 
people,” the vulgar Latin Irath peculium dc ainctis popnlis: the English 
translation, made in the beginning of the reign of King James, hath a 
“peculiar treasure unto me above all nations and the Geneva French, 
“ the most precious jewel of all nations.” But the truest translation is tlie 
first, because it is confirmed by St. Paul himself (Tit. ii. 14), where hesaith, 
alluding to that place, that our blessed Saviour “ gave himself for us, that 
He might purify us to himself a peculiar,” that is, an _ extraordinary, 
“people;” for the word is in the Greek irepto^icrios, which is opposed 
commonly to the word caaojJo-ios ; and as this signifieth "orclinaiy,” 
“ quotidian,” or, as in the Lord’s Prayer, “ of daily use ;”*so the other sig- 
nifieth that which is “overplus,” and “stored up,” and “enjoyed in a 
special manner which the Latins call peailuaii : and this meaning of tlie 
place is confirmed bythe reason God rendereth of it, which folio weili imme- 
diately, in that He addeth, “For all the earth is mine,” as if He should say, 
“ All the nations of the world are mine ; but it is not so that you are mine, 
but in a special manner ; for they are all mine, by reason of my power ; 
but you shall be mine, by your own consent and covenant ; ” which is an 
addition to His ordinary title, to all nations. 

The same is again confirmed in express words in the same text, “Ye 
shall be to me a sacerdotal kingdom, and an holy nation.” The vulgar 
Latin hath it, regniim sacerdotale, to which agreeth the translation of that 
place (l Pet. ii, 9), Sacerdotium regale, “ a regal priesthood j ” as also the 
inslituiion itself, by which no man might enter into the sancium sanc- 
torum, that is to say, no man might inquire God’s will immediately of Cod 
himself, but only the high priest. The English translation before mentioned, 
following that of Geneva, has a kingdom of priests which is either meant 
of the succession of one high priest after another, or else it accordeth not 
with St. Peter, nor with the exercise of the high priesthood; for there was’ 
never any but the high priest only, that was to inform the people of God’s 
will nor any convocation of priests ever allowed to enter into the sanettm 
sanctorum. 

Again, the title of a “holy nation” confirms the same; for “holy” 
signifies that \vhich is God’s by special, not by general right. All the earth, 
as is said in the text, is God’s; but all the earth is not called “holy,” but 
that only which is set apart for His especial service, as was the nation of the 
Jews. It is therefore manifest enough by this one place, that by the 
“ kingdom of Goti,” is properly meant a commonwealth, instituted by the 
consent of those which were to be subject thereto, lor their civil government, 
and the regulating of their behaviour, not only towards God their king, but 
also towards one another in point of justice, and toward other nations both 
in peace and war ; xvhich properly was a kingdom wherein God was Iring, 
and the high priest was to be, after the death" of Mose.s, his sole viceroy or 
lieutenant. 

But there be many other places that clearly prove the same. As first 
(i Sam. viii. 7), when the Elders of Israel, giicved with the corniption 
of the sons of Samuel, demanded a king, Samuel displeased therewiih, 
prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord answering said unto him, “ Hearken 
unto the voice of the people, for they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rtjected me, that I should not reign over them.” Out of which it is evident that 
God himself was then their king; and Sa.muei did not command the people, 
but only delivered to them thatwhich God from time to time appointed him. 
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Again (x Sam, xii. 12), where Samuel saith to the people, “ W!ien ye 
saw that Nahash, king of the children of Ammon, came against you, ye 
said unto me, Nay, but u king shall reign over us ; when the Lord your 
God was your king.” It is manifest that God was their king, and governed 
the civil state of their commonwealth. 

And after the I.sraelites had rejected God, the prophets did foretell His 
restitution ; as (Isaiah xxiv. 23), “ Then the moon shall be confounded, 
and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reigir in Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem where He speaketh expressly of his reign in Zion and 
Jerusalemj that is, on earth. And (Micah iv. 7), “ And the Lord shall 
reign over them in Mount Zion this Mount Zion is in Jerusalem, upon 
the earth. And (Ezek. xx. 33), “ As I live, .saith the Lord God, surely 
with a inighty hand, and a stretched out arm, and with fury poured out, I 
will rule over you and (verse 37), “ I will cause you to pass under the 
rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant ; ” that is, I will 
reign over you, and make you to stand to that covenant which you made 
with me by Moses, and brake in your i-ebellion against me in the days of 
Samuel, and in your election of another king. 

And in the New Testament the angel Gabriel saith of our Saviour 
(Luke i. 32, 33), “He shall be great, and be called the Son of the Most 
High, and the Imrd shall give unto Him the throne of His father David ; 
and He shall reign over the house of J acob for ever ; and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end.” This is also a kingdom upon earth ; for the claim whereof, 
as an enemy to Cmsar, He was put to death ; the title of His cross was, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews ; ” He was crowned in scorn with a 
crown of thorns ; and for the proclaiming of Him it is said of the disciples 
(Acts xvii. 7), “ That they did all of them contrary to the decrees of Csnsar, 
saying there was another king, one Jesus.” The kingdom therefore of God 
is a real, not a metaphorical kingdom ; and so taken, not only in the Old 
Testament but in the New ; when we say, “For thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and glory,” it is to be understood of God’s kingdom, by force of 
our covenant, not by the right of God’s power ; for such a kingdom God 
always hath ; so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, “ Thy king- 
dom come,” unle.ss it be meant of the restoration of that kingdom of God 
by Christ, which by revolt of the Israelites had been interrupted in the 
election of Saul. Nor had it been proper to say, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand;” or to pray, “Thy kingdom come,” if it had still 
continued. 

There he so many other places that confirm this interpretation, that it 
were a wonder there is no greater notice taken of it, but that it gives too 
much light to Christian kings to see their right of ecclesiastical government. 
This they have observed, that instead of a “ sacerdotal kingdom,” trans- 
late, “a kingdom of priests;” for they may as- well translate a “royal 
priesthood,” as it is in St, Peter, into a “priesthood of kings.” And 
whereas, for a “peculiar people,” they put a “precious jewel,” or 
“ treasure, ’■ a man might as well call the special regiment, or company of 
a general, the general’s precioius jewel, or his treasure. 

In short, the kingdom of God is a civil kingdom ; which con.s isted, first, 
in the obligation of the people of Israel to those laws, which M oses should 
bring unto them from Mount Sinai ; and which afterwards the high priest 
for the time being, should deliver to them from before the cherubims in the 
sanctum sanctorum ; and which kingdom having been cast off in the election 
of Saul, the prophets foretold, should be restored by Christ ; and the 
restoration whereof we daily pray for, when we say in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Thy kingdom come and the right whereof we acknowledge, when we 
add, ‘ ‘ For thine is the kingdom, the power, and glory, for ever and ever, 
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Amen and the proclaiming whereof, was the preaching of the apostlcjs ; 
and to which men are prepared, by the teachers of the Gospel ; to embrace 
which Gospel, that is to say, to promise obedience to God’s government, is 
to be in the “kingdom of grace,” because God hath graLs given to such 
the power to be the subjects, that is children, of God hereafter, when Chri-,t 
shall come in majesty to judge the world, and actually to govern His own 
people, which is called “ the kingdom of glory.” If the kingdom of God, 
called also the kingdom of jheaven, from the gloriousness and admirable 
height of that throne, were not a kingdom which God by liis lieutenants, 
or vicars, who deliver His commandments to the people, did exercise on 
earth ; there would not have been so much contention and war about who 
it is by whom God speaketh to us ; neither would many priests have 
troubled themselves with spiritual jurisdiction, nor any king have denied it 

Out of this literal interpretation of the “kingdom of God,” ariselh also 
the true interpretation of the word “holy.” For it is a word, which in 
God’s kingdom answereth to that, which men in their kingdoms use to call 
“public,”' or the “king’s.” 

'i'be king of any country is the “ public ” person, or reprc'entative of all 
his own subjects. And God the king of Israel was the “ Holy One ” of 
Israel. The nation which is subject to one earthly sovereign, is the nation 
of that sovereign, that is, of the public person. So the Jews, ■who were 
God’s nation, were called (Exod. xix. 6) “a holy nation.” For by “holy,” 
is always understood either God himself, or that which is God’s in pro- 
priety ; as by public is always meant, either the person of the common- 
wealth itself, or something that is so the common’wealth’.s, as no private 
person can claim any propriety therein. 

Therefore the Sabbath, God’s day, is a “ holy day the temple, God’s 
house, “a holy house sacrifices, tithes, and offerings, God’s tribute, 
“holy duties;” priests, prophets, and anointed kings, under Christ, God’s 
ministers, “ holy men the celestial ministering spirits, God’s messengers, 
“ holy angels and the like : and wheresoever the -word “holy” is taken 
properly, there is still something signified of propriety, gotten by consent. 
In saying, “ Hallowed be thy name,” we do but pray to God for grace to 
keep the first commandment, of “having no other gods but Him.” Man- 
kind is God’s nation in propriety : but the Jews only were a “ holy nation.” 
Why, but because they became His propriety by covenant ? 

And the word “ profane ” is usually taken in the Scripture for the same 
with “common;” and consequently their contraries, “holy” and “proper,” 
in the kingdom of God, must be the same also, llut Jlguratively, those 
men also are called “holy,” that led such godly lives, as if they had 
forsaken all -wordly designs, and wholly devoted and given themselves to 
God._ In the proper sense, that which is made “ holy ” liy God ’s appro- 
priating or separating it to His own use, is said to be “sanctified” by God, 
as the seventh day in the fourth commandment ; and as the elect in the 
New Testament were said to be “sanctified” when they were endued with 
the spirit of godliness. And that which is made “ holy ” by the uedication 
of men, and given to God, so as to be used only in His pmblic .service, is 
called also “ sacred,” and said to be consecrated, as temples, ami other 
bouses of public prayer, and their utensils, priests, and mhii.sters, victims, 
•offerings, and the external matter of sacraments. 

Of “holiness” there be degrees: for of those tlung.s that are set apart 
for the service of God, there may be some set apart again for a nearer and 
more especial service. The whole nation of the Israelites were a pcojile 
holy to God ; yet the tribe of Levi was amongst the Israelites a holy tribe; 
and amongst the Levites,.the priests were yet more holy; and among'^t the 
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priestSj the high priest was the most holy. So the land of Judaea was the 
lioly Land ; but the holy city wherein God was to be worshipped, was 
more holy ; and again the Temple more holy than the city, and the 
i-rtwr/wOT more holy than the rest of the Temple. 

A “ sacrament,” is a separation of some visible thing from common use ; 
and a consecration of it to God's service, for a sign either of our admission 
into the kingdom of God, to he of the number of His peculiar people, or for 
a commemoration of the same. In the Old Testamentv the sign of 
admission w'as “ circumcision ; ” in the New Testament, “ baptism. ” The 
commemoration of it in the Old Testament was the “eating,” at a certain 
time which was anniversary of the “ Paschal Lamb by which they were 
put in mind of the night wherein they were delivered out of their bondage 
in Egypt; and in the New Testament, the celebrating of the “Lord’s 
Supper ; ” by which we are put in mind of our deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, by our blessed Saviour’s death upon the cross. The sacr.a- 
ments of “ admission,” are but once to be used, because there needs but 
one “ admission but because nm have need of being often put in mind of 
our deliverance, and of our allegiance, the sacraments of “commemoration” 
have need to be reiterated. And these are the principal sacrametits, and 
as it were the solemn oaths we make of our allegiance. There be also 
other consecrations, that may be called .sacraments, as the word implieth 
only consecration to God’s service ; but as it implies an oath, or promise of 
allegiance to God, there were no other in the Old Testament, but “ circum- 
cision,” and the “ passover nor are there any other in the New Testament, 
but “ baptism ” and the “ Lord’s Supper.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Q/" th& Word of God, and of Prophets. 

When there is mention of the “word of God,” or of “man,” it doth not 
signify a part of speech, such as grammarians call a noun or a verb, or any 
simple voice, without a contexture with other words to make it significative ; 
but a perfect speech or discourse, whereby the speaker “affirmeth,” 
“denieth,” “ commandeth,” “promiseth,” “ threatenetl),” “wisheth,” or 
“intevrogateth.” In which sense it is not vocalmlum, that signifies a 
“word;” but sermo (in Greek X67os), that is, some “speech,” “di.s- 
course,” or “ saying.” 

Again, if we say the “ word of God,” or of “man,” it may be understood 
sometimes of the speaker ; as the words that God hath spoken, or that a 
man hath spoken ; in which sense, when we say the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
we understand St. Matthew to bej the writer of it, and sometimes of 
the subject ; in vvhicli sense when we read in the Bible, “ the words of the 
days of the kings of Israel, or Juda.h,” it is meant that the acts that were 
done in those days were the subject of those words ; and in the Greek which, 
in the Scripture, retaineth many Plebraisms, by the word of God is often- 
times meant, not that which is spoken by God, but concerning God, and 
His government ; that is to say, the doctrine of religion : insomuch as it is 
all one, to say Myos GeoO, and theologia . ; which is, that doctrine which 
we usually call “divinity^,” as is manifest by the places following (Acts 
xiii. 46), “ Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, it was necessary 
tliat the word of God should first liave been spoken to you, but seeing you 
put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
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tiiiii to the Gentiles.” That which is here called the word of God, was the 
doctrine of Christian religion ; as it appears evidently by that which goes 
before. And {Acts v- 20) where it is said to the apostles by an angel, ‘‘ Go 
stand and speaJc in the Temple, all the words of this life ; ” by the words of 
this life, is meant thfe doctrine of the Gospel j as is evident by what they did 
ill the Temple, and is expressed in the last verse of the same chapter, 
“ Daily in the Temple, and in every house they ceased not to teach 
and preach Christ Jesus in which place it is manifest that Jesus Christ was 
the subject of thi.s “ word of life ; ” or, which is all one, the .subject of the 
“words of this life eternal,” that our Saviour offered them. vSo (Acts xv. 7) 
the word of God is called “the word of the Gospel,” because it containeth 
the doctrine of the kingdom of Christ;' and the same word (Rom; x. 8, 9) 
is called “the word of faith; ” that is, as is there e.vpressed, the doctrine of 
Christ come, and raised from the dead. Also (Matt, xiii, 19), “When any 
one heareth the word of the kingdom,” that is, the doctrine of the kingdom 
taught by Christ. Again, the same word is said (Acts xii. 24) “to grow and 
to be multiplied ; ” which is to understand of the evangelical doctrine is easy, 
but of the voice or speech of God, hard and strange. In the same sense 
(i Tim. iv. I) the “doctrine of devils” signilieth not the words of any 
devil, but the doctrine of heathen men concerning “ demons,” and those 
phantasms which they worshipped as gods. 

Considering these two significations of the ''word of God,” as it is 
taken in Scripture, it is manifest in this latter sense, where it is taken 
for the doctrine of Christian religion, that the whole Scripture is the 
word of God : but in the former sense, not so. For example, though 
these words, “I am the Lord thy God,” &C.5 to the end of the Ten 
Commandments, were spoken by God to Moses ; 3'et the preface, “ God 
spake these words and said,” is to be understood for the ivords of him 
that wrote the holy history. The “word of God,” as it is taken for 
that which He hath spoken, is imderstood .sometimes “ properly,” some- 
times ‘'metaphorically.” “Properly,” as the woiris He hath spoken to 
His prophets : “metaphorically,” for Plis wisdom, power, and eternal 
decree, in making the world; in which sense, those fiats, “ Let there be 
light,” “Let there be a firmament,” “ Let us make man,” &c. (Gen. i.), are 
the word of God. And in the same sense it is said (John i. 3), “ AH things 
were made by it, and without it was nothing made' that was made : ” and 
(Heb. i, 3), “ He upholdeth all things by the word of His power that is, 
by tlie power of Plis word ; that is, by His power: and (Heb. xi. 3), “ The 
worlds were framed by the word of God and many other places to the 
same sense: as also amongst the Latins, the name of “fate,” which signi- 
fieth properly “ the word spoken,” is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the effect of His word ; that is to say, for the thing itself, 
which by His word is affirmed, commanded, threatened, or promised ; as 
(Psalm cv. 19) where Joseph is said to have been kept in prison “lill his 
word was come ; ” that is, till that was come to pas.s which he had foretold 
to Pharaoh’s butler (Gen. xl. 13) concerning his being restored lo his 
office : for there, “by his word was come,” is meant, the thing itself was 
come to pass. So also (i Kings xviii. 36) Elijah saith to God, " 1 have 
done all these thy words,” instead of, “I have cione all these things at thy 
word,” or commandment ; and (Jer. xvii. 15), “ Where is the word of the 
Lord ” is put for “-Where is the evil he threatenecl.” And (Ezek. xii. 28), 

“ There shall none of my words bo prolonged any more by “ words” ate 
understood those “things” which God promised to 11 is people. And in 
the New Testament (Matt, xxii. 35), “ Heaven anti earth .shall pa.ss awaj', 
but my words shall not pass away that is, there is nothing ihat I have 
promised or foretold that shall not come to pas.s. And in tin.s ^citinc it is 
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that St. John tlie Evangelist, and I think St. John only, calleth our 
Saviour himself as in the flesh “the word of God/’ as (John i. 14) “ the 
word was made ilesh ; ” that is to say, the word or promise that Christ 
should come into the world; “ who in. the beginning was with God;” 
that is to say, it was in the purj-jose of God the Father to send God the Son 
into the wmrld to enlighten men in the way of eternal life; but it was 
not till then put in execution and actually incarnate. So that our; 
Saviour is there called the “ word,” not because He was the promise, but 
the thing promised. They that taking occasion from this place do com- 
monly call Him the verb of God, do but render the text more obscure. 
Tliey might as well term Him the norm of God: for as by “noun,” so 
also by “verb,” men understand nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a 
sound, that neither affirms, nor denies, nor commands, nor promiseth, nor 
is any substance corporeal or spiritual ; and therefore it cannot be said to 
be either God or man ; whereas our Saviour is both. And this “word,” 
which St. John in hi.s go.spel .saitli was willi God, is (in his first Epistle, 
verse i) called the “ word of life and (verse 2) “ the eternal life, which 
was with the Father.” So that He can he in no other sense called the 
“ word ” than in that wherein He is called eternal life ; that is, “ Pie that 
hath procured us eternal life” by Plis coming in the flesh. So also 
(Apocalypse xix. 13) the apostle, speaking of Christ clotlied in a garment 
dipped in blood, saith, His .name is “the word of God ; ” w'hich is to be 
understood as if He had said His name h.ad been “ He that was come, 
according to the purpose^ of God from the beginning, and according to His 
word and promises delivered' by the prophets.” So that there is nothing 
here of the incarnation of a word, but of the incarnation of God the Son, 
therefore called “the word,” because His incarnation wa., the performance 
of the promise ; in like manner as the Ploly Ghost is called (Acts i, 4 ; 
Luke xxiv. 49) “ the promise.” 

There are ^so places of the Scripture, where, by the “ word of God,” is 
signified such words as are consonant to reason and equity, though spoken 
sometimes neither by prophet, nor by a holy man. For Pharaoh-Necho was 
an idolater ; yet his words to the good king Jo.siah, in which he advised 
him by messengers, not to Oppose him in his march against Charchemish, 
are said to have proceeded from the mouth of God; and Josiah, not hearlc- 
ening to them, was slain in the battle ; as is to be read (2 Chron. xxxv. 21, 
22, 23). It is true, that as the smne history is related in the first book of 
Esdras, not Pharaoh, but Jeremiah, spake these words to Jo.siah, from the 
mouth of the Lord. But we are to give credit to the canonical Scripture, 
whatsoever he written in the Apocrypha. 

The “word of God,” is then also to be taken for the dictates of reason 
and equity, when the same is said in the Scriptures to be written in man’s 
heart ; as Psalm xxxvii. 31 ; Jer. xxxi. 33 ; I)eut. xxx. ir, 14, and many 
other like places. 

The name of “prophet” signifieth- in Scripture, sometimes “prolo- 
cutor that i.s, he that spealceth from God to man, or from man to God : 
and sometimes “ predictor,” or a foreteller of things to come ; and sometimes 
one that speaketh incohei'ently, as men that are distracted. It is most 
frequently used in the sease of speaking from God to the people. So Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, Is,aiah, Jeremiah, and others were “prophets.” And in 
this sense the high priest was a “prophet,” for he only went into the 
sanctum sanctorum to inquire of God ; and was to declare His answer to 
the people. And therefore when Caiaphas said it vvas expedient that one 
man should die for the people, St, John .saith (chapter xi. 51) that “He 
spake not this of himself, but being high priest that year, he prophesied 
that one man should die for the nation.” Also they that in Christian con- 
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gregations taught the people (l Cor. xiv. 3), are said to prophesy. In the like 
.sense it is that God saith to Moses (Exod. iv. 16) concerning Aaron, " He 
shall be thy spokesman to the people 5 and he shall be to thee a mouth, 
and thou .Shalt be to him instead of God that which here i.s “spoke.s- 
man,” i.s (Exod. vii. i) interpreted prophet ; “ Sec,” saith God, “I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet.” 
In the sense of speaking from man to God, Abraham is called a prophet 
(Gen. XX. 7), where God in a dream speaketh to Abimelech in this manner, 
“Now therefore restore the man his wife, for he is a prophet, andshallpray 
for thee whereby may be also gathered that .the name of prophet may 
lie given, not unproperly, to them that in Christian churches have a call- 
ing^to say public prayers for the congregation. In the same sense, the 
prophets that came down from the high pdace, or hill of God, with a 
psaltery and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp (l Sam. x. 5, 6, and ,10), Saul 
amongst them, are said to prophesy, in that they pmi.sed God in that 
manner publicly. In the like sense is Miriam (Exod. xv. 20) called a 
prophetess. So is it also to be taken (i Cor_. xi, 4, 5), where St. Paul saith. 
Every man that prayeth or prophesieth with his head covered, &c., and 
every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered;” for 
prophesy in that place signifieth no more but praising God in psalms and 
holy songs ; which women might do in the church, though it were not law- 
ful for them to speak to the congregation. And in this signification it is 
that the poets of the heathen, that composed hymns and other sorts of 
poems in the honour of their gods, were called vafcs, prophets ; as is well 
enough known by all that are versed in the books of the Gentiles, and as is 
evident (Tit. i. 12), where St. Paul saith of the Cretians, that a prophet of 
their own said they were liars ; not that St. Paul held their poets for 
prophets, but acknowledgeth that the word prophet was commonly used to * 
signify them that celebrated the honour of God in verse. 

When by prophesy is meant prediction, or foretelling of future contin- 
gence ; not only they were prophets, who were God’s spokesmen, aud : 
foretold those things to others which God had foretold to them. ; but also 
all those impostors that pretend, by help of familiar spirits, or by super- 
stitious divinatioir of events past, from false causes to foretell the like events 
in time to come ; of wdiich, as I have declared already in the twelfth 
chapter of this discourse, there be many kinds, who gain in the opinion of 
the common sort of men a gieater reputation of prophesy, by one casual 
event that may be but wrested to their purpose, that can be lost again by 
never so many failings. Prophesy is not an art, nor, when it is taken for 
prediction, a constant vocation ; but an extraordinary and temporary em- 
ployment from God, most often of good men, but sometimes also of the 
wicked. The woman of Endor, who is said to have had a familiar spirit, 
and thereby to have raised a phantasm of Samuel, and foretold Saul liis 
death, was not therefore a prophetess, for neither had she any science, 
whereby she could raise such a phanta.sm, nor does it appear tliat God com- 
manded the raising of it ; but only guided that imposture to be a means of 
Saul’s terror and &couragement, aiid by consequent, of the discomfiture by 
which he fell. And for incoherent speech it was among.st the Gentiles 
taken for one sort of prophecy, because the prophets of their oracte, 
intoxicated with a spirit or vapour from the c.ave of the Pythian oracle .at 
Delphi, were for the time really mad, and spake like madmen ; of whose 
loose words a sense might be made to fit any event, in such sort, as all 
bodies are said to be made of materia p-ivia. In Scripture I find it also 
so taken (i Sam. xviii. 10) in these words, “ And the evil spirit came upon 
Saul, and he prophesied in the midst of the house.” 

And although there be so many significations in Scripture of the word 
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“prophet yet is that the most frequent, in which it is taken for him, to 
whom God speaketh immediately that which the prophet is to say from 
Him, to some other man, or to the people. And hereupon a question may 
be asked, in what manner God speaketh to such a prophet. Can it, may 
some say, be properly said that God hath voice and language, when it can- 
not be properly said He hath a tongue or other organs as a man ? The 
prophet David argueth thus (Psalm xciv. 9), “ Shall He that made the eye, 
not see ? or He that made the ear, not hear ? ” But this may be spoken, 
not as usually, to signify God’s nature, hut to signify our intention to 
honoirr Him. For to “see ’’and “hear,” are honourable attributes, and 
may be given to God to declare, as far as our capacity can conceive, His 
almighty power. But if it were to be taken in the strict and proper sense, 
one might argue from His making of all other parts of man’s body, that He had 
also the same use of them which we have ; which w'ouid be many of them so 
uncomely as it would be the greatest contumely in the world to ascribe them 
to Him, Therefore wm are to interpret God’s speaking to men immediately, 
for that way, whatsoever it.be, by which God makes them understand His 
will. And the ways whereby He doth this are many, and to be sought only 
in the I-Ioly Scripture ; where though many times it be said that God spake 
to this and that person, without declaring in what manner ; yet there be 
again many places that deliver also the signs by which they were to acknow- 
ledge His "presence and commandment ; and by these may be understood 
how He spake to many of the rest. 

In what manner God spake to Adam, and Eve, and Cain, and Noah, is 
not expressed : nor how He spake to Abraham, till such time as he came 
out of his own country to Sichem, in the land of Canaan ; and then (Gen. 
xii. 7) God is said to have “appeared” to him. So there is one way 
whereby God made Flis presence manifest; that is, by an “ apparition.” or 
“vision.” And again (Gen. xv. i), “The word of the Lord came to 
Abraham, in a vision,” that is to say, "somewhat as a sign of God’s presence, 
appeared as God’s messenger to speak to him. Again, the Lord appeared 
to Abraham, (Gen. xviii. 1} by an apparition of three angels, and to 
Abimelech (Gen. xx. 3) in a dream ; to Lot (Gen. xix. l) by an apparition 
of two angels ; and to Agar (Gen. xxi. 17) by the apparition of one angel ; 
and to Abraham again (Gen, xxii, ir) by the • apparition of a voice from 
heaven ; and (Gen. xxvi. 24) to Isaac in the night, that i.s, in his sleep, or 
by dream ; and to Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 13) in a dream, that is to say, as are 
the words of the text, “Jacob dreamed that he saw a ladder,” &c. ; and 
(Gen. xxxii, i) in a vision of angels ; and to Moses (Exod. iii. 2) in the 
apparition of a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush. And after the 
time of Moses, where the manner how God spake immediately to man in 
the Old Testament is expressed, He .spake always by a vision, or by a dream ; 
.as to Gideon, Samuel, Eliah, Elisha, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the rest of the 
prophets; and often in the New Testament, as to Joseph, to St, Peter, to 
vSt. Paul, and to St. John the Evangelist in the Apocalpyse. 

Only to Moses He spake in a more extraordinary manner in Mount Sinai, 
and in the Tabernacle ; and to the high priest in the Tabernacle, and in 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Temple. But Moses, and after him the 
high priests, umre prophets of a more eminent place and degree in God’s 
favour ; and God himself in express words declareth, that to otlier prophets 
He spake in dreams and visions, but to His servant Moses, in such a manner 
as a man speaketh to his friend. The words are these (Numb. xii. 6, 7, S), 
“If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known to 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My servant Moses 
is not so, who is faithful in all my house ; with him I will speak mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of the 
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Lord shall he behold.” And (Exod, xxxiii, ii), “The Lord spake to 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend.” And yet this .speaking 
of God to Moses, was by mediation of an angel, or angels, a.s appears 
expre.=..sly. Acts vii. 35 and 53, and Gal. iii. 19 ; and was therefore avision, 
though a more clear vision than was given to other prophets. And 
conformable hereunto, where God saith (Deut. xiii, i), “ If there arise 
amongst you a prophet, or dreamer of dreams,” the latter word is but the 
interpretation of the former. And (Joel ii. 28), “Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy ; your old men. shall dream dreams, and your 
young men shall see visions ; ” where again the word “ prophesy ” is 
e.\'pounded by “dream ” and “ vision.” And in the same manner it was 
that God spake to Solomon, promising him wisdom, riches, and honour ; 
for the text saith(r Kings iii. 15), “And Solomon awoke, and behold it 
was a dream ; ” so that generally the prophets extraordinary iu the Old 
Testament took notice of the word of God no otherwise than from their 
dreams or visions ; that is to say, from the imaginations which they had 
in their sleep, or in an extasy: which imaginations in every true prophet 
, were supernatural ; but iu false prophets were either natural or feigned. 

The same prophets were nevertheless said to speak by the spirit ; as 
(Zecli. vii. 12) j where the prophet speaking of the Jews, saith, “They 
made their hearts hard as adamant, le.st they should hear the law, and the 
■ words which the Lord of host.s hath sent in His Spirit by the former 
prophets.” By which it is m.anifest, that speaking by the “.spirit,” or 
i“ inspiration,” was not a particular manner of God’s speaking, different 
from vision, when they that were said to speak by the Spirit were extra- 
ordinary prophets, such as for every new message were to have a peculiar 
commission, or which is all one, a new dream or vision. 

Of prophets, that wei-e so by a perpetual calling in the Old Testament, . 
some were “supreme,” and some “subordinate;” supreme were first 
Moses ; and after him the high priests, every one for his time, as long as 
the priesthood was royal ; and after the people of the Jews had rejected 
God, that He should no more reign over them, those kings which submitted 
themselves to God’s government, were also His chief prophets, and the high 
priest’s office became' ministerial. And wlien God %v’as to be consulted, they 
put on the holy vestments, and inquired of the Lord as the king com- 
manded them, and were deprived of their office when the king thought fit. 
For king Saul ( r Sam. xiii. 9) commanded the burnt-offering to be brought, 
and (l Sam. xiv. 18) he commands the pidests to bring the ark near him ; 
and (verse 19} again to let it alone, because he saw an advantage upon 
his enemies. And in the same chapter (verse 37) Saul asketh counsel of God. 
In like., manner king David, after his being anointed, though before he had 
possession of the kingdom, is said to “inquire of the Lord” (l Sara, 
xxiii. 2) whether he should fight against the Philistines at Keilah : and 
(verse 9) David commandetli the priest to bring him the e])hod, to inquire 
whether he should stay in Keilah or not. And king Solomon (i Kings ii. 27) 
took the priesthood from Abiathar and gave it (verse 35) to Zadok. There- 
fore Moses, and the high priests, and the pious kings, who inquired of God 
on all extraordinary occasions how they were to cany themselves, or what 
event they were to have, were all sovereign prophet.s. But in what manner 
God .spake unto them is not manifest. To say that when Moses went up to 
God in Mount Sinai, it was a dream or vision, such as other prophets had, 
is contary to that distinctioh which God made between Moses and other 
prophets (Numb. xii. 6, 7 i 8). To say God spake or appeared as lie is in 
His own nature, is to deny His infiniteness, invisibility, incomprehensibility. 
To say He spake by ins^jiration, or infusion of the Holy Spirit, as the Holy 
Spirit signifietli the Deity, is to make Moses equal with Christ, in whom 
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only the Godliea.cl (as Ht. Paul speaketh, Col. ii. 9) dwellcth l)ociily. Ami 
lasU.y, to say lie; spake, by tlie Holy Spirit, as it signifieth the graces or gifts 
of the Moly Spirit, is to attribute nothing to Him supernatural. For fiod 
(lisposelh men to piety, justice, mercy, truth, faith, and all manner of virtue, 
both moral and intellectual, by doctrine, example, and by several occasions, 
natural and ordinai-y. 

And as these ways cannot be applied to God in His speaking to Moses at 
hlount Sinai ; so also they cannot be applied to Him in His speaking to the 
high priests from the mercy seat. Therefore in wdiat manner God spalce 
to those sovereign prophets of the Old Testament, whose office it was 
to inquire of Him, is not intelligible. In the time of the New Testament, 
there was no sovereign prophet but our Saviour, who was both God that 
spake, and the prophet to whom He .spake, 

To subordinate prophets of perpetual calling, I find not any place that 
proveth God spake to them superuaturally ; but only in .such manner as 
naturally He inclineth men to piety, to belief, to righteousness, and to other 
virtues all other Christian men. Mniicli wny, though it consist in constitu- 
tion, instruction, education,' and the occasions and iiivitemant.s men have to 
Christian virtues, yet it is truly attributed to the operation of the Spirit of 
God, or Holy Spirit, which we in our language call the Holy Ghost ; for 
there is no good inclination that is not of the operation of God, But these 
operations are not always supernatural. 'Wlien therefore a prophet is said 
to speak in the spirit, or by the Spirit of God, we are to understand no more 
but that he speaks according to God’s will, declared by the supreme 
prophet. For the most common acceptation of the word spirit, is in the sig- 
nification of a man’s intention, mind, or dispo-sition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself that 
“ prophesied ” in the camp of the Israelites. " In what manner God spake 
to them, is declared in Numbers, chap. xi. vex-se 25 ; “ The Lord came 
dow'n in a cloud, and spalce unto Moses, and took of the spirit that wms 
upon him, and gave it to the seventy elders. And it came to pa:-.s, when 
the spirit re.sted upon them, they prophesied and did not cease,” By which 
it i.s manifest, first,’ that their prophesying to the people was subservient 
and subordinate to the prophesying of Moses ; for that God took of the 
spirit of Moses, to put upon them ; so that they prophesied as Moses would 
have them ; otherwise they had not been suffered to prophesy at all. For 
there was (verse 27) a complaint made against them to Mo.ses ; and Joshua 
■would have Moses to have forbidden them ; which he did not, but said to 
Joshua, “ be not jealous in my behalf.” Secondly, that the .spirit of God 
in that place signifieth nothing but the mind and disposition "to obey and 
assist Moses in the administration of the government. For if it w'cre meant 
they had the substantial spirit of God ; that is, the divine nature, inspired 
into them, then they had it in no less manner than Clirist himself, in 
vvhom only the spirit of God dwelt bodily. It is meant therefore of the 
gift and grace of God, that guided them to co-operate wdth Moses ; from 
whom their spirit was derived. And it appeareth (Numb. xi. 16) that they 
were .such as Moses himself should appoint for elders and officens of the 
people; for the words are, “Gather unto me seventy men, whom thou 
knowest to be elders and officers of the people : ” where, “thou knnwesl,” 
is the same with “ thou appointest,” or “ hast appointed to be such.” For 
we are told before (Exod. xviii. 24) that Mose.s following the counsel of 
Jethro, his fathcr-in-law, did appoint judge.s and officers over the people, 
such a.s feared God ; and of these w'ere , those seventy, whom Gud, by 
putting ttpom them hloses' spirit, inclined to aid Moses in the administra- 
tion of the kingdom: and in this sense the spirit of God is said (i Sara, 
xvi. 13, 14) presently upon the anointing of David, to have come upon 
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David, and left Saul ; God giving His gi'aces to him He chose to govern His 
people, and taking them away from him He rejected. So that by the spirit 
as meant inclination to God’s service ; and not any supernatural revelation. 

God spake also many times by the event of lots ; which were ordered by 
such as He had put in authority over His people. So we read that God 
manifested by the lots which Saul caused to be drawn (i Sam. xiv. 43) the 
fault that Jonathan had committed, in eating a honey-comb, contrary to the 
oath taken by the people. And (Josh xviii. 10) God divided the land of 
Ganaan amongst the Israelites, by the “lots that Joshua did cast before the 
Lord in Shiloh.” In the same manner it .seemetlt to be, that God dis- 
covered (Joshua vii. 15, &c,) tlie crime of Achan. And these are the ways 
whereby God declared His will in the old Testament. 

All which ways He used also in the New Testament. To the Virgin klary, 
by a vision of an angel : tojoseph in adream : again, to raid, in the way to 
Damascus, in a vision of our Saviour : .and to Peter in the vision of a sliect Jet 
down from heaven, with divers sorts of flesh ; oi clean, and unclean beasts ; 
and in prison, by vision of an angel: and to .all the apostles, .and writers of 
the New Testament, by the graces of His spirit ; .and jo the apostles again, 
at the choosing of Matthias in the place of judas Isc.ariot, by lot. 

Seeing then, all pi-ophecy supposeth vision, _ or dream (wlrich two, when 
they be natural, are the same), or some e.special gift of God so rarely ob- 
served in mankind as to be admired where observed ; and seeing as well 
such gifts, as the most extraordinary dreams and visions, may proceed from 
God, not only by his supernatural and immediate, but also by His natural 
operation, and by mediation of second causes ; there is need of reason and 
judgment to discern between natural and supernatural gifts, and between 
natural and supernatural visions or dreams. And consequently men had 
need to be very circumspect and wary, in obeying the voice of man, that 
pretending himself to be a prophet, requires us to obey God in that way, 
which he in God’s name telleth us to be the w<ay to happiness. For he 
that pretends to teach men the way of so gi-eat felicity, pretends to govern 
them ; that is to say, to rule and reign over them j which is a thing that all 
men naturally de.sire, and is therefore worthy to be suspected of ambition and 
imposture ; and consequently, ought to be examined and tried by every man, 
before he yield them obedience ; unless he have yielded it them already, 
in the institution of a commonwealth ; as when the prophet is the civil 
.sovereign, or by the civil sovereign authorized. And if this examination 
of prophets and spirits were not allowed to every one of the people, it 
had been to no purpose to set out the marks by which every man 
might be able to distinguish between those whom they oiaght, and" those 
whom they ought not to follow. Seeing therefore such marks are sec 
out (Deut. xiii. i, &c.) to know a prophet by; and (i John iv. i, &c.) 
to know a spirit by : and seeing there is so much prophesying in the Old 
Testament, and so much preaching in the New Testament, .against prophets; 
and so much greater a number ordinarily of false phopliets, than of true ; 
every one is to beware of obeyingtheir direction.s, at their own peril. And 
first, that there were many more false than true prophets, ap]aears by this, 
that when Ahab (i Kings xxii.) consulted four hundred prophets, they were 
all false impostors, but only one Micaiah. And a little before the time of 
tlie captivity, the prophets were generally liars. “The prophets (saith the 
Lord, by Jeremiah, chap, xiv, 14) prophesy lies in my name. I sent 
them not, neitlier have I commanded them, nor spake unto them ; they 
prophesy to you a false vision, a thing of nought, and the deceit of their 
heart.” Insomuch as God commanded the people by tire mouth of the 
prophet Jeremiah (ch.ap. xxiii. 16) not to obey them; “Thus sailh the 
Lord of hosts, hearken ndt.tiuto the words of the prophets, that prophesy to 
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you. They make you vain, they speak a vision of their own heart, and not 
out of the mouth of the Lord.” 

Seeing then there was in the time of the Old Testament such quarrels 
amo^iigst the visionary prophets, one contesting with another, and asking, 
" When departed the Spirit from me to go to thee ? ” as between Micaiah 
and the rest of the four hundred ; and such giving of the lie to one another 
(as in Jereni, .xiv. 14), and such controversies in the New Testament at this 
day, amongst the spiritual prophets; every man then was and now is 
bound to make use of his natural reason, to apply to all prophecy those 
rules which God hath given us to discern the true from false. Of which 
rules, in the Old Testament, one was, conformahle doctrine to that which 
Moses the sovereign prophet had taught them ; and the other, the miracu- 
lous power of foretelling what God would bring to pass, as I have already 
showed out of Dent. xiii. r, &c. And in the New Testament there was but 
one only mark ; and that w'as the preaching of this doctrine, “ that Jesus is 
the Christ,” that is, king of the Jews, promised in the Old Testament. 
Wiiosoever denied that article, he was a false prophet, whatsoever miracles 
he might seem to work ; and he that taught it was a true prophet. Tor St. 
John (i Epist. iv. 2, &c.}, speaking expre-ssly of the means to examine 
spirits, whether they be of God, or not ; after he had told them that there 
would arise false prophets, saith thus ; “ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. 
Every spirit that confes.seth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God ; ” that is, . is approved and allowed as a prophet of God : not that he 
is a godly man, or one of the elect, for this, that he confesseth, professeth, 
or preacheth Jesus to be the Christ ; but for that he is a prophet avowed. 
For God sometimes speaketh by prophets, whose persons He hath not 
accepted ; as He did by Balaam ; and as He foretold Saul of his death, by 
the Witch of Endor. Again in the next verse, ‘ ‘ Every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of Christ ; and this is the 
spirit of Antichrist.” So that the rule is perfect on both sides ; that he is 
a true prophet, which preacheth the Messiah already come, in the person of 
Jesus ; and he a false one that denieth Him come, and looketh for Him in 
some future impostor, that shall take upon him that honour falsely, whom 
the apostle there properly calleth Antichrist. Every man therefore ought 
to consider who i.s the sovereign prophet ; that is to say, who it is that is 
God’s vicegerent on earth ; and hath next under God, the authority of 
governing Christian men ; and to observe for a rule that doctrine, which 
in the name of God, He hath commanded to be taught ; and thereby to 
examine and try out the truth of those doctrines which pretended prophets;, 
with miracle, or without, shall at any time advance: and if they find it 
contrary to that rule, to do as they did that came to Moses and complained 
tltat there were some that prophesied in the camp, whose .authority so to do 
they doubted of; and leave to the sovereign, as they did to Moses, to 
uphold or to forbid them, as he should see cause; and if he disavow them, 
then no more to obey their voice ; or if he approve them, then to obey them, 
as men to whom God hath given a part; of the spirit of their sovereign. 
Tor when Christian men take not their Christian sovereign for God’s 
prophet, they must either take their own dreams for the .prophecy tliey 
mean to be governed by, and the tumour of their own hearts for the Spirit of 
God, or they must suffer themselves to be led by some strange prince ; or 
by some of their fellow-subjects, that can bewitch them, by slander of tlie 
government, into rebellion, without other miracle to confirm their calling 
than sometimes an extraordinary success and imptmity ; and by this means 
destroying all law.s, both divine and human, reduce all order, government, 
and society to the lirst chaos of violence and civil war. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Of Miracles, and their Use. ^ 

By “ miracles ■’ are signified, the admirable works of God ; and therefore 
tiiey are also called “wonders.” And because they are for the most part done 
for a signification of Plis commandment, in such occasions, as without them, 
men are apt to doubt, (following their private natural reasoning,) what He 
hath commanded, and what not, they are commonly, in Holy Scripture, 
called “signs,” in the same, sense as they are called by the Latims osOnta 
and porknta, from .showing and fore-signifying that which tire Almighty is 
about to bring to pass. 

To understand therefore M'hat is a miracle, we must first understand what 
works tliey are which men rvonder at and call admirable. And there be 
but two things which make men wonder at any event: the one is, if it be 
strange, that is to say, such as the like of it hath never, or very rarel}', been 
produced : the other is, if when it is produced, we cannot imaginefit to have 
been done by natural means, but only by the immediate hand of God. But 
when we see some possible, natural cause of it, how rarely soever the like 
has been done, or if the like have been often done, how impossible soever 
it be to imagine a natural means thereof, w'e no more wonder nor esteem it 
for a miracle. 

Therefore, if a horse or cow should speak, it were a miracle ; because 
both the thing is strange, and the natural cause difficult to imagine. So also 
were it to see a strange deviation of Nature, in the production of some new 
shape of a living creature. But when a man, or other animal, engenders 
his like, though we know no more how this is done than the other ; yet 
because it is usual, it is no miracle. In like manner, if a man be metamor- ■ 
phosed into a stone, or into a pillar, it is a miracle ; because strange : but 
if a piece of wood be so changed ; because we see it often, it is no miracle ; 
and yet we know no more by what operation of God the one is brought to 
pass than the other. 

The first rainbow that was seen in the world was a miracle, because the 
first ; and consequently strange ; and served for a sign from God, placed in 
heaven, to assure His people there should be no more any universal destruc- 
tion of the world by water. But at this day* because they are frequent, they 
are not miracles, neither to them that know their natural causes, nor to them 
who know them not. Again, there be many rare works produced by the 
art of man : yet when we know they are done, because thereby we know 
also the means how they are done, we count them not for miracles, because 
not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but of human industry. 

Furthennore, seeing admiration and wonder are consequent to the kjitnv- 
ledge and experience wherewith men are endued, some more, some less : 
it followeth that the same thing maybe a miracle to one and not to an-other. 
And thence it is that ignorant and superstitious men make great wonders oC 
those works which other men, knowing to proceed from Nature (wliich is 
not the immediate, but the ordinary work of God), admire not at all : as 
when eclipses of the sun and moon have been taken for supernatural works 
by the common people ; when nevertheless there were other's who could 
from their natural causes have foretold the very hour they should arrive : 
or as when a man, by confederacy and secret intelligence, getting know- 
ledge of the private actions of an ignorant, unw'ary man, thereby tells him 
what he has done in former times j it seems to him a miraculous thing ; 
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but amongst wise and cautelous men such miracles as those cannot easily be 
■done, ■■ 

Again, it belongeth to the nature of a miracle that it be xvrought for the 
procuring of credit to God’s messengers, minister's, and irrophets, that 
thereby men may know they are called, sent, and employed by God, and 
thereby be the better inclined to obey them. And therefore, though tire 
creation of the world, and after that the destruction of all living creatures 
in the universal deluge, were admirable works ; yet because they were not 
done to procure credit to any imophet or other minister of God, they use 
not to be called miracles. For how admirable soever any work be, the 
admiration consisteth not in that it could be done ; because men naturally 
believe the Almighty can do all things; but because He does it at the 
prayer or word of a man. But the works of God in Egypt, by the hand of 
Moses, were properly miracles ; because they were done with intention to 
make the people of Israel believe that Moses came unto them, not out of 
any design of his own interest, .but as sent from God. Therefore, after God 
had commanded him to deliver the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage, 
when he said (Exod, iv. i), ‘ ‘ They will not believe me, but will say, the 
Lord hath not appeared unto me,” God gave him power to turn the rod he 
had in his hand into a serpent, and again to return it into a rod ; and by 
putting his hand into his bosom, to make it leprous ; and again by putting 
it out, to make it whole ; to make the children of Israel believe (as it is 
verse 5) that the God of their fathers had appeared unto him : and if that 
were not enough, He gave him power to turn their waters into blood. And 
when lie had done these miracles before the people, it is said (verse 31) that 
“ they believed him.” Nevertheless, for fear of Pharaoh, they durst not yet 
obey him. Therefore, the other works wliich were done to plague Pharaoh 
aud the Egyptians, tended all to make the Israelites believe in Moses, and 
wei'e properly miracles. In like manner, if we consider all the miracles done 
by the hand of Moses, and all the rest of the prophets, till the captivity ; and 
those of our Saviour, and His apostles afterwards ; we shall find, their end 
was always to beget or confirm belief, that they came not of their own 
motion, but were sent by God. We may farther observe in Scripture, that 
the end of miracles was to beget belief, not universally in all men, elect and 
reprobate, but in the elect only ; that is to say, in such as God had 
determined should become His subjects. For those miraculous plagues of 
Egypt had not for their end the conversion of Pharaoh ; for God had told 
Moses before that He would harden the heart of Pharaoh, that he should not 
let the people go : and when he let them go at last, not the miracles 
persuaded him, but the plagues forced him to it. So also of our Saviour, 
it is written (Matt. xiii. 58), that Fie wi’oughtnot many miracles in His own 
country because of their unbelief; and (in Mark vi. 5) instead of “He 
wrought not many,” it is “ He could wmrk none.” It was not because He 
wanted pow'er, which to say, were blasphemy against God; nor that the end 
of miracles -^vas not to convert incredulous men to Christ ; for the end of all 
the miracles of Moses, of the prophets, of our Saviour, and of His apostles 
was to add men to the church ; but it was because the end of their miracles 
was to add to the church, not all men, but such as should be saved ; that is 
to say, such as God had elected. Seeing therefore our Saviour was sent from 
His Father, He could not use His power in the conversion of those whom 
Fli.s Father had rejected. They that expounding this place of St. Matksay 
that this word, “Fie could not,” is put for “ He would not,” do it without 
example in the Greek tongue; where “Would not,” is put sometimes for 
“ could not,” in things inanimate, that have no will ; but “ could not ” for 
“tvould not” never: and thereby lay a stumbling-block before weak 
Christians ; as if Christ could do no miracles but amongst the credulous. 
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From that which I have here set down of the nature and use of a miracle, 
we may define it thus : “ a miracle is a work of God (besides His opera- 
tion by the rvay of Nature, ordained in the creation) done, for the making 
manifest to His elect the mission of an extraordinary minister for their 
salvation.” 

And from this definition we may infer : first, that in all miracles the work 
done is not the effect of any virtue in the prophet, because it is the effect of 
the immediate hand of God : that is to say, God hath done it, without using 
theprophettheremasasubordinatecaii.se. 

Secondly, that no devil, angel, or other created spirit, can do a miracle. 
For it must either be by virtue of some natural science, oi by incantation, 
that is, by virtue of words. For if the enchanters do it by their own power 
independent, there is some power that proceedeth not from God, which all 
men deny; and if they do it by power given them, then is the work not from 
the immediate hand of God, but natural, and consequently no miracle. 

There be some texts of Scripture that .seem to attribute the power 
of working wonders equal to some of those immediate miracles wrought by 
God himself, to certain arts of magic and incantation. As for example, when 
we read that after the rod of Moses being cast on the ground became a 
serpent (Exod. vii. ii), “the magicians ot Egypt did the like by their en- 
chantments and that after Moses had turned the waters of the Egyptian 
streams, rivers, ponds, and pools of water into blood (Exod. vii. 22), “ the 
magicians did so likewise with their enchantments ; ” and that after Moses 
had by the power of God brought frogs upon the land (Exod. viii. 7), “the 
magicians also did so with their enchantinent.s, and brought up frogs upon the 
land of Egypt ; ” will not a man be apt to attribute miracles to enchant- 
ments ; that is to say, to the efficacy of tire sound of words j and think the 
same very well proved out of this, and other such places ? And yet there is^ 
no place of Scripture that telleth us what an enchantment is. If therefore' 
enchantment be not, as many think it, a working of strange effects by spells 
and words ; but imposture and delusion, wrought by ordinary means, and 
so far from supernatural, as the impostors need not the study so much as of 
natural causes, but the ordinaiy ignorance, stupidity, and superstition of 
mankind, to do them ; those texts that seem to countenance the power of 
magic, witchcraft, and enchantment, must needs have another sense than at 
first sight they seem to bear. 

For it is evident enough that words have no effect but on those that 
understand them ; and then they have no other but to signify the intentions 
or passions of them that spc.ak ; and thereby produce hope, fear, or other 
passions or conceptions in the hearer. Therefore w'hen a rod seemeth a 
serpent, or the waters blood, or any other miracle seemeth done by 
enchantment ; if it be not to the edification of God’s iieople, not the rod, 
nor the water, nor any other thing is enchanted ; that is to say, wrought 
upon by the words, but the spectator. So that all the miracle consisteth in 
this, that the enchanter has deceived a man ; which is no miracle, but a 
very ea.sy matter to do. 

For such is the ignorance and aptitude to error generally of all men, lint 
especially of them that have not much knowledge of natural causes, and of 
the nature and interests of men ; as by innumerable and easy tricks to be 
abused. _ What opinion of miraculous power, before it . was known the' e 
was a science of the course of the stars, might a man have gained, that 
should have told the people this hour or day the sun should be darkened ?■ 
A juggler by the handling of hi.s goblets and other trinkets, if ic were not 
now ordinarily practised, .would be thouglit to do his n'onder.s by the 
power at least of the devil, A man that h.ath practi.sed to speak by 
drawing in of his breath- (which .kind of men in ancient lime were called 
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vcntriloqni), and so make the weakness of his voice seem to proceed, not 
from the weak impuision of the organs of speech, but from distance of 
place, is able to make very many men believe it is a voice from Heaven, 
whatsoever he please to tell them. And for a crafty man that hath inquired 
into the secrets and familiar confessions that one man ordinarily maketh to 
another of his actions and adventures past, to tell them him again is no 
hard matter ; and yet tliere be many that by such means as that obtain the 
reputation of being conjurers. But it is too long a business to reckon up 
the several sorts of those men, which the Greeks called ^at//rctfoy/370£, that 
is to say, workers of things wonderful : and yet these do all they do by 
their own. single dexterity. But if we look upon the impostures wrought 
by confederacy, there is nothing how impossible soever to be done that is 
impo.ssible to be believed. For two men conspiring, one to seem lame; the 
other to cure him with a charm, will deceive many ; hut many conspiring, 
one to seem lame, another so to cure him, and' all tire rest to bear witness, 
will deceive many more, 

.In this aptitude of mankind to give too hasty belief to pretended miracles, 
there can be no better, nor I think any other caution, than that rvhich God 
hath prescribed, first by Moses, as I have said before in the precedent chapter, 
in the beginning of the .xiiith and end of the xviiith of Deuteronomy ; that we 
take not any for prophets that teach any other religion than that -which Godls 
lieutenant, which at that time was Moses, hath established ; nor any, though 
he teach the same religion, whose prediction we do not .see come to pass. 
Moses therefore in his time, and Aaron and his successors in their tirnes, 
and the sovereign governor of God’s people, next under God himself, that 
is to say, the head of the Church, in all times, are to be consulted, what 
doctrine he hath established, before w'e give credit to a pretended miracle 
or prophet. And when that is done, the thing they pretend to be a miracle, 
we must both see it done, and use all means possible to consider, w'hether 
it be really done j and not only so, but whether it be such as no man can do 
the like by his natural power, but that it requires the immediate hand of 
God. And in this also we must have recourse to God’s lieutenant, to 
whom in all doubtful cases we have submitted our private judgments. For 
example : if a man pretend, after certain words spoken over a piece of 
bread, that presently God hath made it not bread, but a god or a man, or 
both, and nevertheless it looketli still as like bread as ever it did : there is 
no reason for any man to think it really done, nor consequently to fear him, 
till he inquire of God, by His vicar or lieutenant, whether it be done or not. 
If he say not, then foHoweth that w'hicli Moses saiLh(Deut. xviii.22), “he 
hath spoken it pre.suniptnously, thoushalt not fear him.” If he say it i.s 
done, then he is not to contradict it. So also if we see not, but only hear 
tell of a miracle, ■w'^e are to consult the lawful Church; that is to say, the 
lawful head thereof, how far we are to give credit to the relators of it. And 
this is chiefly the case of men that in these days live under Cliri.stian 
sovereigns. For in these times I do not know one man that ever saw any 
such ■wondrous work, done by the charm, or at the word, or prayer of a man, 
that a man endued but -with a mediocrity of reason would think super- 
natural : and the que.stion is no more w'hether what w'e see done l-;e a 
miracle ; whether the miracle w'e bear or read of were a real work, and not 
the act of a tongue or pen ; but in plain term.s, whether the report be true or 
a lie. In which question we are not every one to make our o-wn private reason 
or conscience, but the public reason, that is, the reason of God’s supreme 
lieutenant, judge ; and indeed we have rnade him judge already, if wchave 
given him a sovereign pow'er to do all that is necessary for our peace and 
defence. A private man has alw'ay,s the liberty, because thought is free, to 
believe or not believe in his heart those acts that have been given out for 
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miracles, according as he shall see what benefit can accrue by men’.s belief, 
to those 'that pretend or countenance them, and thereby conjecture whether 
they be miracles or lies. But when it comes to confession of that faith, 
the private reason must submit to the public j that is to say, to God’s 
lieutenant. But who is this lieutenant of God, and head of the Church, 
shall be considered in its proper place hereatter. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Of the Scripture of Eternal Life, Hell, Bahation, the World 

to Come, and Redemption. 

Tiik maintenance of civil society depending on justice, and justice on the 
power of life and death, and other leas rewards and punishments, residing in 
them that have the sovereignty of the commonwealth ; it is impossible a 
commonweath should stand, where any other than the sovereign hath a 
power of giving greater rewards than life, and of inllicting greater punish- 
ments than death. Now seeing “ eternal life ” is a greater rervard than the 
“life present;" and “ eternal torment " a greater punishment than the 
“death of nature;” it is a thing worthy to be well considered of all men 
that desire, by obeying authority, to avoid the calamities of confusion and 
civil war, what is meant in Holy Scripture by “life eternal,” and “ torment 
eternal and for what offences and against whom committed, men are to • 
be “ eternally tormented and for what actions they ai-e to obtain “ eternal 
life.”. 

And first we find that Adam was created in such a condition of life, as 
had he not broken the commandment of God, he had enjoyed it in the para- 
dise of Eden everlastingly. For there was the “ tree of life,” whereof he 
was so long allowed to eat, as lie should forbear to eat of the ti-ee of 
knowledge of good and evil ; which was not allowed him. And therefore 
as soon as he had eaten of it, God thrust him ottt of paradi.se (Gen. hi. 22), 
“ lest he should put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life and live 
for ever.” By which it seemeth to me (with-submission nevertheless both 
in this, and in all questions whereof the determination dependelh on the 
Scriptures, to the interpretation of the Bible' authorized by the common- 
wealth, whose subject I am), that Adam, if he had not sinned, had had an 
eternal life on earth, and that mortality entered upon himself and his 
posterity by his first sin. Not tliat actual death then entered ; for Adam 
then could never have had children ; whereas he lived long after, and saw a 
numerous posterity ere he died. But where it is said (Gen. ii. 17), “In the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” it must need.s be meant 
of his mortality and certitude of death. Seeing then eternal life tvas lost by 
Adam’s forfeiture in committing sin, he that siiould cancel that forfeiture 
was to recover thereby that life again. Now Jesus Christ hatli sali.sfied for 
tlie sins of all that believe in Him ; and therefore recovered to all lielievers 
that eternal life which was lost by the sin of Adam, And in this sense it 
is that the comparison of St. Paul holdeth (Rom, v. iS, 19), "As by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even .so iiy the 
righteousness of one the free gilt came upon all men to the justification of 
life which is again (l Cor. xv. 21, 22) more perspicuously delivered in 
these words: “ For since by man came death, by man came also the re- 
surrection of the dead. For as in Adarn all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 

Coucerning tlie place whereia mea shall enjoy that eternal life which 
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Christ hath obtained for them, the texts , next before alleged seem to malic 
it on earth. I'or if as ia Adam all die, that i.s, have forfeited paradise and 
eternal life on earth, even so iir Christ all shall he made alive ; then all men 
shall be made to live on earth, for else the comparison were not proper. 
Hereunto seemeth to agree that of the Psalmi-st (Psalm cx'xxiii. 3), “upon 
Zion God commanded the blessing, even life for evermore ; ” for Zion is in 
Jerusalem upon earth ; as also that of St. John (Rev. ii. 7), “To him that 
overcorneth I will give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
the paradise of God.” This avas the tree of Adam’s eternal life ; but his 
life was to have been on earth. The same seemeth to be confirmed again 
by St. John (Rev, xxi. 2), where he saith, “I Jolm saw the holy city, now 
Jerusalem, coming clown from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her Imshand s” and again (verse 10) to the same effect pas if 
he should .say, the new “Jerusalem,” the paradise of God, at the coming 
again of Christ, should come clown to God's people from heaven, and not 
tiiey go up to it from earth. And this differs nothing from that which the 
two men in white clothing, that is the two angels, said to the apostles that 
were looking upon Christ ascending (Acts i. li), “ This same Jesus, who is 
taken upon from you into heaven, shall so come as you have seen Him go 
up into heaven.” Which soundeth as if they had said He should come 
down to govern them under His Faiher eternally here, and not to take them 
up to govern them in heaven ; and is conformable to the restoration of the 
kingdom of God instituted under Moses, which was a political govern- 
ment of the Jews on earth. Again, that saying of our Saviour (Matt, 
sxii, 30), “ that in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven,” is a description of an 
eternal life, resembling that which we lost in Adam in the point of 
marriage. For seeing Adam and Eve, if they had not sinned, had lived on 
earth eternally in their individual pensons ; it is manifest they should not 
continually have procreated their kind ; for if immortals should have 
generated as mankind doth now, the earth in a small time would not have 
been able to afford them place to stand on. The Jews that asked our 
Saviour the question, whose wife the woman that had married many 
brothers should be in the resurrection, knew not what were the consequeiice.s 
of life eternal : and therefore our Saviour puts them in mind of this conse- 
quence of immortality ; that there shall be no generation, and consequently 
no marriage, no more than there is marriage or generation among the 
angels. The comparison between that eternal life which Adam lost, and 
our Saviour by His victory over death hath recovered, holdeth aLso in this ; 
that as Adam lost eternal life by his sin, and yet lived after it for a time, 
so the faithful Christian hath recovered eternal life by Christ’s passion, 
though he die a natural death, and remain dead for a time, namely, till tiie 
reairreclion. h’or as death is reckoned from the condemnation of iVdam, 
not from the execution ; so life is reckoned from the absolution, not fri an 
the resurrection of them that are elected in Christ. 

That the place wherein men are to live eternally, after tlie resurrection, 
is the heavens (meaning by heaven, those parts of the world which are the 
most remote from earth, as where the stars are, or aliove the stars, in 
another higher heaven, called ecslum empyreum, whereof there is no mention 
in Scripture, nor ground in reason), is not easily to be drawn from ariy 
text that I can find. By the Kingdom of Heaven i.s meant the kingdom of 
the King that dwell eth in heaven ; and His kingdom was the people of 
Israel, ivhom He ruled by the prophets, His lieutenants ; first Mo^es, and 
after him Eleazar, and the sovereign priests, till in the days of Samuel they 
rebelled, and would have a mortal man for their king, after the manner of 
plhpr nations. And when our Saviour Christ, by the preaching of His 
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minisiers, shall have persuaded the Jews to i-etiim, and called the Gentiles 
to liis obedience, then shall there be a new kingdom of heaven ; because 
our king shall then be God, whose “ throne ” is heaven ; without any necessity 
eviclenfin the Scripture, that man shall ascend to his happiness any higher 
than God’s “ footstool ” the earth. On the contrary, we find written (John 
iii. 13) that “no man hath ascended into heaven, but He that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, that is in heaven. ” Where I observe by the 
way, that these words are notj as those which go immediately before, the 
words of our Saviour, but of St. John himself ; for Christ was then not in 
heaven, but upon the earth. The like is s.aid of David (Acts ii. 34), where 
St. Peter, to prove the ascension of Christ, using the words of the Psalmist 
(Psalm xvi, 10), “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption,” saith they were spoken not of David but of Christ ; 
and to prove it addeth this reason, “For David is not ascended into heaven.” 
But to this a man may easily answer and say, that though their bodies were 
not to ascend till the general da,y of judgment, yet their souls were in 
heaven as soon as they were departed from their bodies ; which ; also 
seemeth to be confirmed by the words of our Saviour (Luke .vx. 37,' SS), 
who proving the resurrection out of the words of Moses, saith thus, “That 
the dead are raised, even hfoses showed at the bush, when lie calleth the 
Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
For Pie is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for they all live 
to liim.” But if these words be to be understood only of the immortality 
of the soul, they prove not at all that which our Saviour intended to 
prove, which was the resurrection of the body, that is to say, the immortality 
of the man. Therefore our Saviour meaneth that those patriarchs were 
immortal ; not by a property consequent to the essence and nature of 
mankind ; but by the will of God, that was pleased of His mere giace to 
bestow “ eternal life ” upon the faithful. And though at that time the 
patriarchs and many other faithful men were “dead,” yet as it is in the 
text, they “ lived to God that is, they were written in the Book of Life 
with them that were absolved of their sins, and ordained to life eternal at 
the resurrection. That the soul of man is in its own nature eternal, and a 
living creature independent on the body, or that any mere man is ininqvtal 
otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, except Enoch and Elias, 
is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture. The whole of the xivth chapter of 
Job, which is the speech not of liis friends, but of himself, is a complaint 
of this mortality of nature ; and yet no contradiction of the immorlalit/ at 
the resurrection. “ Tltere is hope of a tree,” saith he (verse 7), “ if it be 
cast down. Though the root thereof wax old, and the stock thereof die 
in the ground, yet when it scenteth the w.ater it will bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant. But man dieth and wasteth away, yea, man givetli 
up the ghost, and where is he?” And (verse 12), “ Man lieth clown and 
riseth not, till the heavens be no more.” But when is it that the heawiis 
shall be no more ? St. Peter tells us that it is at the general resiuTcctijii. 
For in his second Epistle, chap. iii. verse 7, he saith that “the heavens cud 
the earth that are now, are reserved unto fire against the day of judgment, 
and perdition of ungodly men and (verse 12), “ looking for, and hasting to 
the coming of God, wherein the heavens shall be on fire and shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless we according 
to the promise look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelltth 
righteousness.” Therefore where Job saith “man riseth not till t!ie 
heavens be no more it is all one as if he had said the immortal life (and 
soul and life in the Scripture do usually signify the same thing) beginnedi 
not in man till the resurrection and day of judgment ; and hath for cause, 
not his specifical nature and generation, but the promise. P'or St. Peter 
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says, not '‘ We look for new heavens and a new eaidli from nature,’' but 
“ from promise.” 

Lastly, seeing it hath been already proved out of divers evident places of 
Scripture, in chap, xxxv. of this book, that the kingdom of God is a civil 
coininoiuvealth, where God himself is sovereign, by virtue first of the 
“ old,” and since of the “ new ” covenant, wherein He reigneth by His vicar 
or lieutenant ; the same places do therefore also prove, that after the coming 
again of our Saviour in His majesty and glory, to reign actually and eter- 
nally, the kingdom of God is to be on earth. But because this doctrine, 
though proved out of places of Scripture not few nor obscure, will appear 
to most men a novelty'j I do but propound it ; raaintaining nothing in this, 
or my other paradox of religion ; but attending the end of that dispute of 
the sword, concerning the authority, not yet amongst my countrymen 
decided, by which all sons of doctrine are to be approved or rejected ; and 
whose commands, both in speech and writing, whatsoever be the opinions 
of private men, must by all men, that mean to be protected by their laws, 
be obeyed. For the points of doctrine concerning the kingdom of God 
have so great influenee on the kingdom of man, as not to be determined but 
by fiem that under God have the sovereign power. 

A; the kingdom, of God, and eternal life, so also God’s enemies, and their 
tornEuts after judgment, appear by the Scripture to have their place on 
earth The name of the place, where all men remain, till the resurrection, 
that were either buried or swallowed up of the earth, is usually called in 
Scripture by word .s that signify “under ground;” which the Latins read 
generally ivfeitius and infirni, and the Greek ciSys, that is to say, a place 
wheie men cannot see ; and containeth as well the grave as any other deeper 
plact. But for the place of the damned after the resurrection, it is not deter- 
minei, neither in the Old nor New Testament, by any note' of situation ; 
but )nly by the company: as that it shall be where such wicked men 
were as God in former times, in extraordinary and miraculous manner, had 
destroyed from off the face of the earth : as for example, that they are in 
Infeno, in Tartarus, or in the bottomless pit ; because Corah, Dathan, and 
Abion, were .swallowed up alive into the earth. Not that the writers of the 
Serbture would have us believe there could be in the globe of the earth, 
which is not only finite, but also, compared to the height of the stars, of no 
caisiderable magnitude, a pit without a bottom, that is, a hole of infinite 
dfpth, such us the Greeks in their “demonology” (that is to say, in their 
doctrine concerning “demons”), and after them the Romans, called 
Tartarus ; of which Virgil (Ain. vi. 578, 559) says. 

Bis patet in pvEeceps tantum, tenditque sub umbras, 

Quantus ad retberium coeli suspectus Olytnpum ; 

fir that is a thing the^proportion of earth to heaven cannot bear: but that 
ve shouldJa;4kt55wm there, indefinitely/where those men are on whom 
God infliSiohable- exemplary punishment 

Again, becaij et those mighty men of the earth, that lived in the time of 
ivioah before thtiliood, (which the Greeks called “ heroes,” and the hjerip- 
ure “ giants,” and both say were begotten by copulation of the chilrlren of 
dod with the children of men,) were for their wicked life de.stroyed by tire 
general deluge ; the place ofthe damned is therefore also sometimes marked 
out by the company of those deceased' giants ; as Proverbs xxi. 16, “The 
man that wandereth out of the way of understanding shall remain in the 
congregation of the giants :”and Job xxvi. 5, “Behold the giants groan 
under v/ater, and they that dwell willi them.” Here the place of the 
damned is under the water. And Isaiah xiv. 9, “Hell is troubled howto 
meet thee (that is, the king of Babylon) and. will displace the giants for 
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thee : .'incl here a£»'ain the place of the damned, if the sense be literal, is to 
be under water. Tliirdly, because the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, by 
the e.vtraordinary rvrath of God, were consumedfor their wickedness with fire 
and brimstone, and together with them the country about made a stinking 
bituminous lake ; the place of the damned is sometimes expressed by lire/ 
and a fiery lake, as in the Apocalypse xxi. 8, “But the timorous, incre- 
dulous, and abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorceren, 
and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake that bumedi 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” So that it is manifist, 
that hell fire, which is here ex]wcs.sed by metaphor from the real fire 
of Sodom, signifieth not any certain kiitd or place of torment ; Imt is to be 
taken indefinitely for destruction, as it is in Rev. xx. 14, where it is sad, 
that “ death and hell were cast into the lake of fire ; that is to sriy, were 
abolished and destroyed ; as if after the day of judgment there shall In no 
more dying, nor no more going into hell ; that is, no more going to Hales, 
(from which wc/rd perhap.s our word Hell is derived,) which is the sniie 
with no more dying. 

Fourthly, from the plague of darkness inflicted on the Egyptian^ of 
which it is written (Exod. x. 23), “They saw not one another, neither 
rose any man from his place for three days ; but all the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings ; ” the place of the wdeked afR;r judgmeit, is 
called “ utter darkness,” or, as it is in the original, “darkness xvitiiisut.” 
And so it is expressed (Matt. .xxii. 13) where the king commanded his ser- 
vants, “ to bind hand and foot the man that had not on his tveddinggar- 
meat, and to cast him out,” els to ctkotos i^drepov, “ into external dark- 
ness,” or “ darkness without : ” which though translated “ utter davkn:ss,” 
does not signify “how great,” but “where” that darkness is to be; 
namely, “without tire habitation” of God’s elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place near Jerusalem, called the Vallty of 
the Children of Hinnon ; in a part whereof, callo'’ yeiophet, the jews 
had committed most grievous idolatry, sacrificing the.- ‘in tildren to theidol 
Moloch ; and wherein also God had afflicted his e ^.’iained i-ith most griemus 
punishments ; and wherein Josiah had burned ■ 'own natUg of Moloch upon 
their own altars, as appeareth at large in thej: any mereings, chap, xsii;.; 
the place served afterwards to receive the lay, except irfaage which was 
carried thither out of the city ; and there use whole of thfi made from tine 
to time to purify the air, and take away the himse|rrion. From ths 
abominable place, the Jews used ever after to .diction of tpe of the damnd 
by the- name of Gehenna, or Valley of H ^Jaith he (vfid this Gehenm 
is that word which is usually now translated . and the jmd from the firo 
from time to time there burning, we have the buf‘ everlasting” ani 

“ unquenchable fire.” _awaj 

.Seeing now there i.s none that so interprets the aftc 

the day of judgment, the wicked are all eternally uraPtecid tin 
Valley of Ilinnon ; or that they shall so rise agaiir, a^to i.'aral aher unde: 
ground or under water ; or that after the resurrection thdjl shall no more 
see one another, nor stir from one place to another : it follo\yeth, methinks, 
very necessariH, that that which is thus said concerning hell fire is spoken 
melaphorically ; and that therefore there is a proper sense to be inquired, 
after (for of all metaphors there is some real .ground that may be expressed 
in proper words), both of the “place of helJv’ and the nature of “hellish 
torments,” and “tormentors.” \ 

And first for the tormentors, we have their nature and propeitios, exactly 
and properly delivered by the names ' of the Enemy, or Satan ; the 
Accuser, or Diabolus; the Destroyer, or Abaddon. Which signifi- 
cant names, Satan, Devil, Abaddon, set not forth to us any individual 
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person, as proper names use to do ; but only an office, or quality ; 
and are therefore appellative.s ; which ought not to liave been left untrans- 
lated, as they are in the Latin and modern Bibles ; because thereby 
they seem to be proper names of “demoas;” and men are the more 
easily seduced to believe the doctrine of devils ; which at that time 
was the religion of the Gentiles, and contrary to that of Moses and of 
Christ. 

And because by the Enemy, the Accuser, and Destroyer, is meant 
tie enemy of them that shall be in the kingdom of God ; therefore if 
thi kingdom of God after the resurrection be upon the earth, as in the 
fo-mer chapter I have shown by Scripture it seems to be, the Enemy and 
hii kingdom must be on earth also. For so also w.as it, in the time before 
til! Jews had deposed God. For God’s kingdom was in Palestine ; and 
tilt nations round about, were the kingdoms of the Enemy; and coiise- 
qumtly by Satan is meant any earthly enemy of the Church. 

The torments of hell, are expressed sometimes, by “weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth,” as Matt, viii. 12. Sometimes by “ the worm of conscience 
as isaiah Ixvi, 24, and Mark ix. 44, 46, 48 : sometimes, by fire, as in tlie 
pla;e now quoted, “ where the vi'orni clieth not, and the fire is not quenched, ” 
and many place.s beside; sometimes by “.shame and contempt,” as 0.111. 
xii.2, “ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the e.irth, shall .i\v.ike ; 
soil’s to everlasting life ; and .some to shame, and everlasting contempt.” 
All which, places design metaphorically a grief and discontent of mind, 
fron the sight of that eternal felicity in others, which they themselves 
thrcigh their own incredulity and disobedience have lost. And because 
sucl felicity hi others, is not sensible but by comparison with their own 
actial miseries ; it followeth that they are to suffer such bodily pains and 
calanitiies, as are incident to those, who not only live under evil and cruel 
gowrnors, but have also for enemy the eternal king of the saints, God 
Alnighty. And amongst these bodily pains, is to be reckoned also to 
evey one of the wicked a second death. For though the Scripture be clear 
for an universal resurrection; yet we do not read, that to any of the 
repphate is promised an eternal life. For whereas St. Paul (i Cor. xv. 
42, 43) to the question concerning what bodies men .shall rise with again, 
stith, that “ The body is sown in corruption, and is raised in incorniption ; 
i; is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ;. it is sown in weakness, it is 
aised in power,” Glory and power cannot he applied to the botlies of the 
ricked : nor can the name of “second death” be applied to those that can 
lever die but once : and although in metaphorical speech, a calamitons life 
iverlasting may be called an everlasting death, yet it cannot well be uuder- 
Itood of a “ second death.” 

The fire prepared for the wicked, is an everlasting fire : that i.s to say, 
the estate -wherein no man can be without toiture, both of body and mind, 
after the resurrection, shall endure for ever; and in that sense the fire shall 
be unquenchable, and the torments everlasting: but it cannot thence be 
inferred, that he ’who shall be cast into that fire, or be tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them so as to be eternally burnt and 
tortured, and yet never be destroyed, nor die. And though dicre be many 
places iliat allirm everlasting fire and torments, into which men may be 
cast .successively one after another as long as the world lasts, yet I find 
none ihat affirm there shall be an eternal life therein of any individual 
person ; but to the contrary, an everlasting death, which is the .second 
death. (Rev. xx. 13, 14), “For after death and the gnave shall have 
delivered up the dead which were in them, and evci;-' u:au be judged 
according to his works ; death and the grave shall also be cast into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death.” Whereby it is evident that tliere i.-; to 
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he a second death of every one that shall be condemned at the day of judg- 
ment, after which he shall die no more. 

The joys of life eternal are in Seriptnre comprehended all under the name 
“ Salvation,” or “ being saved.” To be saved is to be secured, either re- 
spectively against special evils, or absolutely against all evils, comprehend- 
ing want", sickness, and death, itself. And because man was created in a 
condition immortal, not subject to corruption, and consequently to nothing 
that tendeth to the dissolution of his nature ; and fell from that happiness 
by the sin of Adam ; it foiloweth, that to be “saved’’ from sin, is to be 
saved from all the evil and calamities that sin hath brought upon us. Aid 
therefore in the Holy Scripture, remission of sin, and salvation from dealt 
and miseiy, is the same thing, as it appears by the words of our Savioir, 
who having cured a man sick of the palsy by saying (Matt. ix. a), “ Son te 
of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee j” and knowing that the Scriles 
look for blasphemy that a man should pretend to forgive sins, asked tlmn 
(verse 5) “ whether it were easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or, Arse 
and walk signifying thereby, that it was all one, as to the ^saving of he 
sick, to say, “ Thy sins are forgiven,” and “Arise andwalk and thatde 
used that form of speech only to show He had ibe power to forgive sns. 
And it is besides evident in reason, that since death and misery were :he 
punishments of sin, the discharge of sin must also be a discharge of doth 
and misery ; that is to say, salvation absolute, such as the faithful an to 
enjoy after the day of judgment, by the power and favour of Jesus Chist, 
who for that cause is called our “ Saviour.” 

Concerning particular salvations, such as are understood { I Sam. xiv. 59), ■ 

“ as the Lord liveth that saveth Israel,” that is, from their temporary^ enenies, 
and (2 Sam. xxii. 3), “ Thou art my Saviour, thou savest me from violenc j” 
and (2 Kings xiii. 5), “ God gave the Israelites a Saviour, and so they vere 
delivered from the hand of the Assyrians,” and the like, I need saynothiigj 
there being neither difficulty nor interest to corrupt the interpretation of tocts 
of that kind. 

But concerning the general salvation, because it must be in the kingcom 
of heaven, there is great difficulty concerning the place. On one sideby 
“ kingdom,” which is an estate ordained by men for their perpetual secu’ity 
against enemies and want, it seemeth that this salvation .should be on emtl. 
For by salvation is set forth unto us a glorious reign of our king, by con 
quest ; not a safety by escape : and therefore there where we look for sal 
vation, we must look also for triumph ; and before triumph, for victory 
and before victory, for battle ; which cannot well be supposed shall be ir 
heaven. But how good soever this reason may be, I wall not trust to it, 
without very evident places of Scripture. The state of salvation i.s described 
at large (Isaiah xxxiii. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24) : 

“ Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities ; thine eye.s sliall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down; 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any of t he 
cords thereof be broken. 

“ But there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivcr.s and 
.streams ; wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship 
pass thereby. - 

“ For the Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our 
king, he will save us. 

“ Thy lacklings are loosed ; they could not well strengthen their mast ; 
they could not spread the sail : then is the prey of a great spoil divided ; the 
lame take the prey : . , 

“And the inhabitant shall not, say, I am sick ; the peoide that shall 
dwell tlierein, sliall be forgiven, their iniquity.” 
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In wliich words we have the place from whence salvation is to proceed, 
“Jerusalem, a quiet habitation;” the eternity of it, “a tabernacle that 
shall not be taken down,” &c. ; the Saviour of it, “ the Lord, their Judge, 
their lawgiver, their king, He will save us;” the salvation, “the Lord 
shall be to them as a broad moat of swift waters,” &c. ; the condition of 
their enemies, “ their tackiiugs are loose, their masts weak, the lame shall 
talce the spoil of them ; ” the condition of the saved, “ the inhabitant shall 
not say, I am sick: ” and lastly, all this is comprehended in forgiveness of 
sin, “ the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.” By 
wliich it is evident, that salvation shall be on earth, then, when God shall 
reign, at the coming again of Christ, in Jenisalem; and from Jerusalem 
shall proceed the salvation of the Gentiles that shall be received into God's 
kingdom : as is also more expressly declared by the same prophet (Isaiah 
Ixvi. 20, 21), “ And they (that is the Gentiles who had any Jew in bondage) 
“shall bring all your brethren, for an offering to the Lord, out of all 
nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
upon swift beasts, to my holy mountain, Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the 
children of Israel bring an offering in a clean vessel into the house of the 
Lord. And I will also take of them for priests and for Levites, saitli the 
Lord.” Whereby it is manifest, that the chief seat of God’s kingdom, 
which is the place from whence the salvation of us that were Gentiles .shall 
proceed, shall be Jerusalem : and the same is also confirmed by our Saviour 
in His discourse with tliew'oman of Samaria, concerning the place of God’s 
worship ; to whom He saith (John iv. 22), that the Samaritans worshipped 
they knew not what, but the Jews worshipped what they knew, “for salva- 
tion is of the Jews” (ex yueicets, that is, begins at the Jews) : as if He should 
say, yon worship God, but know not by whom He will save you, as we do, 
that know it shall be lay one of the tribe of Judah ; a Jew, not a Samaritan. 
And therefore also the woman not impertinently answered Him again, “We 
know the Me.ssias shall come.” So that which our Saviour saith, “ Salva- 
tion is from the Jews,’’ is the same that Paul says (Rom. i. 16, 17), “ The 
gospel is the power of God to salvation to every one that believeth : to the 
jew first, and also to the Greek. For tiierein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith from the faith of the Jew to the faith of the 
Gentile. In tire like sense the i::n-opliet Joel describing the clay of Judgment 
(chap. ii. 50, 31), that God would “ showw'onclers in heaven, and in earth, 
blood and fire, and pillars of smoke ; the sun shall be turned to darkness, and 
the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord come ; ” 
he addeth (verse 32), “ and it shall come to pass that whosoever sliall call 
upon the name of the Lord .'hall be saved. For in Mount Zion and in 
Jeru.salem shall be salvation,” And Obadiah (verse 17) saith the same; 
“Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance ; and there shall be holiness, and 
the house of Jacob shall possess their posscs.sions,” that is the posses.sions 
of the “ heathen,” which “ possessions ” he expresseth more particularly in 
the following verses, by the Mount of Esau, the laud of the Philistines, 
the fields of Ephraim, of Samaria, Gilead, and the cities of the south ; 
and concludes with these rvords, “ the kingdom shall be the Lord’s.” All 
these places are for salvation and the kingdom of God, after the day of 
judgment upon earth. On the other side, I have not found any text that can 
probably be drawn to prove any ascension of the saiitts into heaven ; tliat 
is to say, into any ca-luiii empyreiim^ or other- ethereal region, saving that it 
is called the kingdom of Heaven : which name it may liave, because God, 
that was King of the Jews, governed them by His commands, sent to hloses 
by angels from heaven ; and after the revolt, sent His .Son from heaven to 
reduce them to their obedience; and shall send Him thence again to rule 
both them and all other faithful men, from the day of judgment, eveilastiirg ; 
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or from that, that the throne of this our great King is in heaven ; whereas 
the earth is but His footstool. But that the subjects of God should have 
any place as high as His throne, or higher than His footstool, it seemetli 
not suitable to the dignity of a king, nor can I find any evident text for it 
in Holy Scripture. 

From this that hath been said of the kingdom of God, and of salvation, 
it is not hard to interpret what is meant by the “ world to come.” Tliera 
are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the “ old world,” the “present 
world,” and the “world to come.” Of the first, St. Peter speaks (2 Pet. 
ii. 5), “ If God spared not the old world, but saved Noalx, the eighth 
person, a preacher of righteousness, bringing the flood upon the world of 
the ungodly,” &c. .So the “ first -world ” w.as from Adam to the general 
flood. Of the present world, our Saviour speaks (John .xviii. 36), “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” For. He came only to teach men the way 
of salvation, and to renew the kingdom of His Father, by His doctrine. 
Of the world to come, St. Peter speaks (2 Pet. iii. 13), “Nevertheless we 
according to His promise look for new heavens, and a new earth.” Thi.s is 
that “ world ” wherein Christ, coming down from heaven in the clouds, 
with great power and glory, shall send His angels, and shall gather together 
Ills elect from the four winds, and from the uttermost parts of ilie'carth, 
and thenceforth reign over them under His Father, everlastingly. 

“ Salvation ” of a sinner supposelh a precedent “ redemption ; ” for he 
tliat is once guilty of sin is obno.vious to the penalty of the same ; and must 
pay, or some other for him, such a ransom as he that is offended, and has 
him in his power, shall require. And seeing the person offended k 
A lmighty God, in wliose power are all things 5 such ransom is to be paid 
before salvation can be acquired, as God hath been pleased to require. By 
this ransom is not intended a satisfaction for sin equivalent to the offence, 
which no sinner for himself, nor righteous man, can ever be able to make 
for another the damage a m.an does to anotlier, Ixe may make amend.s for by 
restitution or recompense ; but sin cannot be taken away by recompen.'ie j 
for that were to make the liberty to sin a thing vendible. But sins may be 
pardoned to the repentant, either gratis, or upon such penalty as God is 
pleased to accept. That which God usually accepted in the 0 {d Testament 
was some sacrifice or oblation. To forgive sin is not an act of injustice, 
though the punishment have been threatened. Even amongst men, though 
the promise of good bind the promiser ; yet threats, that is to say, promises 
of evil, bind them not, much less shall they hind God, who is infinitely 
more merciful than men. Our Saviour Christ therefore to “redeem” us, 
did not in that sense satisfy for the sins of men. as that Flis death, of it.s 
own virtue, could make it unjust in God to punish sinner.s with eternal 
death ; but did make that sacrifice and oblation of himself at his first 
coming, which God was pleased to require for the salvation at I lis second 
coming, of such as in the meantime .should repent and believe in Him. 
And though this act of our “ i-edemixtion ” be not always in .Scripture called 
a “ sacrifice,” and “ oblation,” but sometimes a “ price ; yet by “ price ■' 
wc are not to understand anything by the value whereof He could claim 
right to a pardon for us from His offended Father ; but that pric'c which 
God the Father was pleased in mercy to demand. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Of the Signification, in Scripture of the imrd Church, 

The word Ghurdi signifieth in the books of iioly Scripture 

divers things. Sometimes, though not often, it is taken for “ God’s 
house,” that is to say, for a temple wherein Christiana assembled to pei*- 
form holy duties publicly, as (i Cor. xiv. 34), “ Let your women keep 
silence in the Churches.” But this is metaphorically put for the congrega- 
tion there assembled, and hath been since used for tlve ediSce itself, to dis- 
tinguish between the temples of Christians and idolaters. The Temple of 
Jerusalem was ‘' God’s house,” and the house of prayer ; and so is any 
edifice dedicated by Christians to the worship of Christ, “ Christ’s house •, ” 
and therefore the Greek fathers call it Kvpiaic^, “the Lord’s house ; ” and 
thence in our language it came to be called “kyrke ” and “ cluirch.” 

Cliurch, when not taken for a house, signifietli the same that eccksia 
signified in the Grecian commonwealth, that is to say, a congregation or an 
assembly of citizens called forth to hear the magistrate speak unto them ; 
and -which in the commonwealth of Rome was called concio; as he that 
spake was called and amcionator. And when they were called 

forth by lawful authority (Acts xix. 39), it was Ecclesia h’giiima, o. “ lawful 
Church, ” ^vvofws iKKXfjula. But when they w'ere excited by tumultuous 
and seditious clamour, then it was a confused Church, e/exX-tjeria crvyKe- 

It is taken also sometimes for the men that have right to be of the con- 
gregation thougli not actually assembled, that is to say, for the whole 
multitude of Christian men, liow far soever they be dispersed : as (Acts 
viii. 3), where it is said that “Saul made havoc of the Church;” and in 
this sense is Christ said to be the liead of the Church. And sometimes 
for a certain part of Christians, as (Col. iv. 15), “Salute the Church that is 
in his house.” Sometimes also for the elect only, as (Eph. v. 27), “A 
glorious Church, wdthout spot, or wrinkle, holy, and wuthout blemish ; ” 
ivhich is meant of the “ Church triumphant ” or “ Church to come.” Some- 
times, for a congregation assembled of professors of Christianity, -whether 
their profession be true or counterfeit, as it is understood (Matt, xviii. 17), 
where it is said, ‘ ‘ Tell it to the Church ; and if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as a Gentile, or publican.” 

And in this last sense only it is that the “Church” can be taken for 
one person, that is to say, that it can be said to have power to will, to 
pronounce, to command, to be obeyed, to make laws, or to do any olher 
action whatsoever. For without autlioi'ity from a lawful congregation, 
whatsoever act be done in a concourse of people, it is the particular act ol 
every one of those that w'-ere present, and gave their aid to the performance 
of it, and not the act of them all in gross, as of one body, much less the 
act of them that were absent, or, that being present, vrere not willing it 
should be clone. According to this sense; I define a “ Church ” to be “ a 
company of men professing Christian religion, united in the person of one 
sovereign, at whose command they ought to assemble, and -without -vt'hose 
autliorky they ought not to assemble.” And because in all commonwealths 
that assembly, which is %vithout warrant from the civil sovereign, is un- 
lawful, that Church also which is assembled in any commonwealth that 
hath forbidden them to assemble, is an unlawful assembly. 

It followeth also that there is on earth no such universal Church, as all 
Cliristians are bound to obey ; because there is no power on earth to wduch 
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all other commonwealths are subject. There are Chj-istians in the dominions 
of several princes and states, but eyery one of them is subject to that com- 
monwealth whereof he is himself a member ; and consequently, cannot be 
subject to the commands , of any other person. And therefore a Church, 
such a one as is capable to command, to judge, absolve, condemn, or do any 
other act, is the same thing with a civil commonwealth, consisting of 
Christian men ; and is called a “ civil state,” for that the subjects of it are 
“ men ; ” and a “ Church,” for that the subjects thereof are “ Christians.” 

Temporal” and “spiritual” government are but two words brought iuto 
the world to make men see double, and mistake their “lawful sovereign.” 
It is true that the bodies of the faithful, after the resurrection, shall be not 
only spiritual but eternal ; but in this life they are gross and corruptible. 
There is therefore no other government in this life, neither of state, nor re- 
ligion, but temporal ; noir teaching of any doctrine, lawful to any subject, 
which the governor both of the state and of the religion forbiddeth to be 
taught. And that governor must be one ; or else there must needs follow 
faction and civil war in the commonwealth between the “ Church ” and 
“State;” between “spiritualists” and “ temporalists ; ” between the 
“sword of justice,” and the “ shield of faith 0^ and, which i.s more, in 
every Christian man’s own breast, between the “Christian” and the 
‘ ‘ man.” The doctors of the Church are called pastors ; so also are civil 
sovereigns. But if pastors be not subordinate one to anotlmr, .50 as that 
there may be one chief pastor, men will be taught contrary doctrines, 
whereof both may be, and one must be false. Who that one chief pastor 
is, according to the law of Nature, hath been already shown ; namely, that 
it is the civil sovereign; and to whom the Scripture hath assigned that office 
we shall see in the chapters following. . 


CHAPTER XL. 

0/ the Rights of the Kingdom of God, in Abraham, Moses, the High Priests, 
and the Kings of Judalu 

The father of the faithful, and first in the kingdom of God by covenant, 
was Abraham. For with him was the covenant first made, wherein he 
obliged himself and his seed after him, to acknowledge and obey the 
commands of God ; not only such as he could take notice of (as moral 
laws), by the light of Nature, but also such as God should in special 
manner deliver to him by dreams and visions. F or as to the moral law, they 
■were already obliged, and needed not have been contracted withal by pro- 
mise of the land of Canaan. Nor was there any contract that could add to 
or strengthen the obligation by which both they and all men else were Ixnmd 
naturally to obey God Almighty : and therefore the covenant which 
Abraham made with God was to take for the commandment of God, that 
which in the name of God was commanded him in a dream or vision ; and to 
deliver it to his family, and cause them to observe the same. 

In this contract of God with Abraham we may observe three point.s of 
important consequence in the government of God’s people. First, that at 
the making of this covenant, God spake only to Abraham ; and therefore 
contracted not with any of his family, or seed, otherwise than, as their wills, 
■which make the essence of all covenants, were before the contract involved 
ill the will of Abraham, who was therefore supposed to have had a lawful 
power to make them perform all that he covenanted for them. According 
whereunlo (Gen. xviii. i8, „I 9 ),-God sahh, “ All the nations of the earth 
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shall be blessed in him ; fai - 1 know him that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord.” 
From wlicnce may be concluded this first point, that they to whom God hatli 
not spoken immediately are to receive the positive commandments of God 
from tlioir sovereign, as the family and seed of Abraham did from Abraham 
their father, and lord, and civil sovereign. And consequently in every com- 
monwealth they who have no supernatural revelation to the contrary, ouglit 
to obey the laws of their own sovereign in the e-xtemal acts and profession of 
religion. As for the inward “ thought ’* and “ belief ” of men, which human 
governors can lake no notice of ("for God only knoweth the heart), they are 
not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, hut of the unrevealed will and of 
the power of God, and consequently fall not under obligation. 

From whence proceedeth another point, that it was not unlawful for 
Abraham, when any of his subjects should pretend private vision or spirit, . 
or other revelation from God, for the countenancing of any doctrine which 
Abraham should forbid, or wlien they followed or adhered to any such pre- 
tender to punish them; and consequently that it is lawful now for the 
sovereign to punish any man that shall oppose his private spirit against the 
laws: for Ire hath the same place in the commonwealth that Abraham bad 
in his otvn family. 

There ariseth also from the same a third point ; that as none but Abraham 
in his family, so none but the sovereign iu a Christian commonwealth can 
take notice what is, or what is not, the word of God. For God spake only 
to Abraham ; and it was he only that was able to know>' what God said, 
and to interpret the same to his family ; and therefore also they that have 
the place of Abraham in a commonwealth, are the only interpreters of what 
God hath spoken. 

The same covenant was renewed with Isaac, and afterwards with Jacob j 
but afterwards no more till tlie Israelites w'ere freed from the Egyptians, 
and arrived at the foot of Mount Sinai ; and then it was renewed by Moses 
{as I have said before, chap, xxxv.), in such manner as they became from 
that time forward the peculiar kingdom of God ; whose lieutenant was 
Moses, for his omi time ; and the .succession to that office was settled 
upon Aaron, and his heirs after him, to be to God a sacerdotal kingdom 
for ever, 

By this constitution a kingdom is acquired to God. But seeing Moses 
had no authority to govern the Israelites, as a successor to the right of 
Abraham, because he could not claim it by inheritance ; it appeareth not as 
yet that the people were obliged to take him for God’s lieutenant longer 
than they believed that God spake unto him. And therefore his authority, 
notwithstanding the covenant they made with God, depended yet meiel'y 
upon the opinion they had of his sanctity, and of the reality of his con- 
ferences M’ith God, and the verity of his miracle.s : which opinion coming to 
change, they were no more obliged to take anything for the law of God, 
which he propounded to them in God’s name. We are therefore to consider 
what other ground there was of their obligation to obey him. Fork could 
not be the commandment of God that could oblige them ; because God 
spake not to them immediately, but by the mediation of Moses himself ; 
and our Saviour saith of Inimself (John v. 31), “ If I bear witness of my- 
self, my witness is not tnie ; ” much less if Moses bear witness of hiniself, 
especially in a claim of kingly: power over God’s people, ought his testimony 
to Ije received. His authority therefore, as the authority of all other 
princes, must be grounded on the consent of the people, and their promise 
to obey him. And so it was ; for “the people” (Exod.xx. 18, 19), ‘-when 
they saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpets, 
ancl the mountain smoking, removed, and stood afar off, And they said 
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unto Moses, Speak thou with us and we will hear, but let not God speak 
with us lest we die.” Plere was their promise of obedience ; and by this 
it was they obliged thennselves to obey whatsoever he should deliver unto 
them for the commandment of God, 

And notwithstanding the covenant constituted a sacerdotal kingdom, that 
is to say, a kingdom hereditary to Aaron ; yet that is to be understood of 
tiie succession after Moses should be dead. For whosoever ordereth and 
establisheth the policy, as first founder of a commonwealth, be it monarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy, must needs have sovereign power ov^er the 
people all the while he is doing of it. And that Moses had that power all 
his own time is evidently aifinned in the Scripture. First in tlie text last 
before cited, because the people promised obedience, not to Aaron, but to 
him. Secondly (Exod xxiv. i, 2), ‘‘And God said, unto hloses, Come up 
, unto the Lord, thou and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
’ elders of Israel. And Moses alone shall come near the Lovvi, but they 
shall not come nigh, neither shall the people go up with him.’' By which 
it is plain, that Moses, who was alone called up to God (and not Aaron, 
not the other priests, nor the seventy elders, nor the people who were 
forbidden to come up), was alone he that represented to the Israelites the 
person of God, that is to say, was their sole sovereign under God. And 
though afterwards it be said (verses 9, 10), “ Then went up Moses and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, and they saw 
the God of Israel, and there was under his feet, as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone,” &c. ; yet this was not till after Moses had been 
with God before, and had brought to the people the avords which God had 
said to him. He only went for the business of the people ; the others as 
the nobles of his- retinue, were admitted for honour to that special grace, 
which was not allowed to the people ; which rvas, as in the verse after 
appeareth, to see God and live, “ God laid not his hand upon them, they 
saw God and did eat and drink,” that is, did live : but did not carry any 
commaiKimeut from Him to the people. Again, it is everywhere said “ the 
Lord spake unto Moses,” as in all other occasions of government, so also in 
the ordering of the ceremonies of religion, contained in chapters xxv., xxvL, 
xxvii,, xxviii., xxi,x., xxx. and xxxi. of E.xodus, and throughout Leviticus; 
to Aaron seldom. The calf that Aaron made, Moses threw into the fire. 
Lastly, the question of the authority of Aaron, by occasion of his and 
Miriam’s mutiny against Moses, was (Nirnib. xii.) judged by God himself 
for Moses. So also in the question between Mose.s and the people, wiio 
had the right of governing the people, when Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly “gathered themselves 
together (Numb xvi. 3) against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto 
them, Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation are holy, 
every one of them, and the Lord is amongst them, why lift you up your- 
selve.s above the congregation of the Lord?” God caused the earth to 
.swallow Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their wives and children, alive, 
and consumed those two hundred and fifty princes with fire. Therefore 
neither Aaron, nor the people, nor any aristocracy of the chief princes of 
the people, but Moses alone had next under God the sovereignty over the 
Israelites ; and that not only in causes of civil policy, but also of religion : 
for Moses only spake with God, and therefore only could tell the people 
what it was that God required at their hand,s. No man upon pain of death 
might be so presumptuous as to approach the mountain wliere God talked 
with Moses. “ Thou shalt set bounds” (saith the Lord, Exod, xix. 12) “to 
the people round about, and say, Take heed to yourselves that you go not 
up into the mount, or ' touch the border of it ; whosoever toucheth the 
■ mount shall surely be put to death,” And again (verse 12), “ Go down, 
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ciiarge the people, Jest tliey breakthrough uuto the Lord to gaze.” Out of 
which we may conclude that whosoever in a Christian commonwealth 
holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole messenger of God, and interpreter of 
Ilis commandments. And according hereunto, no man ought in the inter- 
pretation of the Scripture to proceed further than the bounds which are set 
by their several sovereigns. For the Scriptures, since God novr speaketh 
in them, are the Mount Sinai; the bounds whereof are the laws of them 
that represent God’s person on eardh. To look upon them, and therein to 
behold the wondrous works of God and learn to fear Him, is allowed ; but 
to interpret them, that is, to pi-y into what God saith to him whom, he 
appointeth to govern under him, and make themselves judges whether he 
govern as God conimandeth him or not, is to transgress the bounds God 
hath .set us, and to gaze upon God irreverently. 

There was no prophet in the time of Mose.s, nor pretender to the 
spirit of God, but such as Moses had approved and authorized. For there 
were in his time but seventy men that are said to prophesy Iw the spirit 
of God, and these were ail of Moses his election ; concerning whom God 
said to Moses (Numb. xi. 16), "Gather to me .seventy of the elder-s of 
Israel, whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people. ” To these 
God imparted His spirit ; but it was not a different .spirit from that of , 
Moses ; for it is said (verse 25), “ God came down in a cloud, and took 
of the spirit that was upon Moses, and gave it to the seventy elder.?.” But 
as I have shown before (chap, xxxvi.) by "spirit” is understood the 
"mind;” so that the sense of the place is no other than this, that God 
endued them with a mind conformable and subordinate to that of Closes, 
that they might prophesy, that is to say, speak to the people in God’s 
name, in such manner, as to set forward, as ministers of Mose.s and by his 
authority, such doctrine as was agreeable to Moses his doctrine. For they 
were but ministers ; and when two of them prophesied in the camp, it was . 
thought a new and unlawful thing ; and as it is in verses 27 and 38 of the 
same chapter, they were accused of it, and Joshua advised Moses to forbid 
Uiem, as not knowing that it was by Moses his spirit that they prophesied. By 
which it is mairifest that no subject ought to pretend to prophesy, or to the 
spirit, in opposition to the doctrine established by him whom God hath set 
in the place of Mo.ses. 

Aaron being dead, and after him also Moses, the kingdom, as being a 
sacerdotal kingdom, descended by virtue of the covenant to Aaron’-s son, 
Eleazar the high priest : and God declared him, next under himself, for 
sovereign, at the same time that He appointed Joshua for the general of 
their army. For thus God saith expressly (Numb, xxvii. 21) concerning 
Joshua ; " lie shall stand before Eleazar tire priest, who shall ask counsel 
for him before the Lord ; at his word shall they go out, and at his word 
they .shall come in, both he, and all the children of Israel with him.” There- 
fore the supreme power of making war and peace was in the priest. The 
supreme power of judicature belonged also to the high priest : for the Book 
of ihe Law was in their keeping; and the priests and Levites only were the 
subordinate judges in causes civil, as appears in Deut. xvii, 8, 9, 10. And 
for tlie manner of God’s worship, there was never doubt made but that the 
high priest till the time of Saul had the supreme authority- Therefore the 
civil and ecclshastical power were both joined together in one and tlie .same 
person, the high priest ; and ought to be so, in whosoever govemeth by 
divine right, that is, by authority immediate from God. 

After tlie death of Joshua, till the time of Saul, the time between is noted 
frequently in the Book of Judges, “ That there was in those clays no king 
in Israel and sometimes with this addition, that ‘ ‘ every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” By which is to be understood that 
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where it is said, “ there was no king,” is meant, “ there was no sovereign | 

power" in Israel. And so it was, if we consider the act and exercise of j 

such power. For after the death of Joshua and Elcazar, “there arose j 

another generation (Judges ii. lo, il) that knew not the Lord, nor the ! 

works which He had done for Israel, but did evil in tlie sight of tire i 

Lord, and served Baalim.” And the Jews had that quality which St. Paul I 

noteth, “ to look for a sign,” not only before they would submit tliemselvcs t 

to the government of Moses, but also after they had oldiged themselves by f 

their submission. Whereas signs and miracles had for end to procure faith, 
not to keep men from violating it, when they have once given it ; for to 
that men are obliged by the law of Nature. But if we consider not the 
exercise, but the right of governing, the sovereign power was .still in the 
high priest. Therefore whatsoever obedience was yielded to an}- of the 
judges, who were men chosen by God extraordinarily to save His rebellious 
subjects out of the hands of the enemy, it cannot be drarvn into argument 
against the right the high priest had to the sovereign ]3ower, in all mauers 
both of policy and religion. And neither the judges nor Samuel himself 
had an ordinary, but an extraordinary calling to the government ; and were 
obeyed by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of reverence to their favour 
with God, appearing in their wisdom, courage, or felicity. Hitherto 
therefore the right of regulating both the policy and the religion, were 
inseparable. 

To the judges succeeded kings: and whereas before, all authority, both 
in religion and policy, was in the high priest j so now it was all in the king. 

For the sovereignty over the people, which was before, not only by virtue 
of the divine power, but also by a particular pact of the Israelites, in God, 
and next under Him, in the high priest, as His vicegerent on earth, was 
cast off by the people, with the consent of God himself. For when they 
said to Samuel (i Sam. viii. 5), “ Make ns a kint; to judge us like all the 
nations,” they signified that they would no more be governed by the comr- 
mands that should be laid upon them by the priest, in the name of God : 
but by one that should command tliein in the same m.anner that all other 
nations were commanded ; and consecpiently in deposing the high priest of 
royal authority, they deposed that peculiar government of God. . And yet ' 
God consented to it, saying lo Samuel (i Sam. viii. 7), “ Hearken unto 
the voice of the people, in all that they shall say unto thee ; for they have i ; 

not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over 
them.” Having therefore rejected God, in whose right the priests governed, 
there was no authority left to the prie.sts, but such as the king was pleased 
to allow them ; which was more or less, according as the kings were good 
or evil. And for the government of civil affairs, it is manifest it was ail in 
the hands of the king. For in the same chapter (verse 20) they say, “ they 
will be like all the nations ; that their king shall be their judge, and go 
before them, and fight their battles ; ” that is, he .shall have" the whole 
authority both in peace and war. In which is contained also the ordering 
of religion : for there was no other U'ord of God in that lime, l.iy which to 
regulate religion but the law of Moses, which was their civil law. Be.skie.s, 
we read (i Kings ii. 27), that “ Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being 
priest before the Lord ; ” he had therefore authority over the high priest, 
as over any other subject; which is a great mark of supremacy in 
religion. And we read also (I Kings viii.), that lie dedicated the temple ; 
that he blessed the people ; and that he himself in person made tliat 
excellent prayer, used in the consecration of all churches and houses of 
prayer; which is_ another great mark of supremacy in religion. Again, we 
read (a Kings xxii. ), that when there was question concerning the Book of 
the Lav' found in the temple, the same was not decided by the bigVi priest. 
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but Josiala sent both him and others to inquire concerning it of Hulclah, the 
prophetess ; which is another roai'k of supremacy in religion. Lastly, we 
read (i Chron. xxvi. 30), that David made Hashabiali ' and his brethren, 
I'lebronites, officers o( Israel among them westward, ‘‘ in all their business 
of the Lord, and in the service of the king.” Likewise (verse 32) that he 
made other Hebronites “rulers over the Keiibenite.s, the Gadites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh ” (these were the rest of Israel that dwelt beyond 
Jordan), “for every matter pertaining to God, and affairs of the king.” 
Is not this full power, both “temporal” and “ spiritual,” as they call it 
that w'ould divide it? To conclude; from the first institution of God’s 
kingdom to the captivity, the supremacy of religion was in the same hand 
with that of the civil sovereignty ; and the priest’s office after the election of 
Saul, was not magisterial but ministerial. 

N otwithstanding the government both in policy and religion, were joined, 
first in the high priests, and afterwards in the kings, so far forth as con- 
cerned the right; yet it appeareth by the same holy history, that the 

S le understood it not ; but there being amongst them a great part, and 
ably the greatest part, that no longer than they saw great miracles, or, 
what is equivalent to a miracle, great abilities, or great felicity in the enter- 
prises of their governors, gave sufficient credit either to the fame of Moses 
or to the colloquies between God and the priests ; they took occasion as oft 
as their governors displeased them, by blaming sometimes the policy, some- 
times the religion, to change the government or revolt from tlieir obedience 
at tlteir pleasure : and from thence proceeded from time to time the civil 
troubles, divisions, and calamities of the nation. As for example, after the 
death of Eleazar and Joshua, the next generation which had not seen the 
wonders of God, but were left to their own weak reason, not knowing 
themselves obliged by the covenant of a sacerdotal kingdom, regarded no 
more the commandment of the priest nor any law of Moses, but did every 
man that which was right in his own eyes, and obeyed in civil affairs such 
men as from time to time they thought able to deliver them from the 
neighboitr nations that oppressed them; and consulted not with God, as 
they ought to do, but with such men or women as they guessed to be 
prophets by their predictions of things to come; and though they had an 
idol in their chapel, yet if they had a Levite for their chaplain, they made 
account they worshipped the God of Israel. 

And afterwards when they demanded a king after the manner of the 
nations ; yet it was not with a design to depart from the worship of God 
their king ; but despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they would 
have a king to judge them in civil actions ; but not that they would allow 
their king to change the religion which they thought was recommended to 
them by Mo.ses. So that they always kept in store a pretext, either of 
justice or religion, to discharge themselves of their obedience, whensoever 
tlrey had hope to prevail. Samuel w'as displeased with the people, for that 
they'desired a king ; for God was their king already, and Samuel had but 
an authority under Him ; yet did Samuel, when Saul observed not his 
counsel, in destroying Agag as God had commanded, anoint another king, 
namely David, to take the succession from his heirs. Rehoboam was no 
idolater; but when the people thought him an oppressor, that civil pretence 
carried from him ten tribes to Jeroboam an idolater. And generally 
through the whole history of the kings, as well of Judah as of Israel, there 
were prophets that always controlled the kings, for transgressing the 
religion ; and sometimes also for errors of state ; as Jehosaphat ,wa.s re- 
proved {2 Chron. xix. 2) by the prophet Jehu, for aiding the king of Israel 
against the Syrians; and Hezekiah, by Isaiah (xxxix. 3-7), for showing Itis 
treasure,? to the ambassadors of Babylon, By all which it appeareth, that 
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where it is said, “ there was no king,” is meant, “ there was no sovereign 
power” in Israel. And so it was, if we consider the act and exercise of 
such power. For after the death of Joshua and Eleazar, “there arose 
another generation (Judges ii. lo, ll) that knew not the Lord, nor the 
works which lie had done for Israel, but did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim.” And the Jews had that quality which St. Paul 
noteth, “ to look for a sign,” not only before they would submit themselves 
to the government of Moses, but also after they had obliged themselves by 
their submission. Whereas signs and miracles had for end to procure faith, 
not to keep men from violating it, when they have once given it ; for to 
that men are obliged by the law of Nature. But if we consider not the 
exercise, but the right of governing, the sovereign power was still in the 
high priest. Therefore whatsoever obedience was yielded to any of the 
judges, who were men chosen by God extraordinarily to save Ilis rebellious 
subjects out of the hands of the enemy, it cannot be drawn into argument 
against the right the high priest had to the sovereign power, in all matters 
both of policy and religion. And neither the judges nor Samuel himself 
had an ordinary, but an e.xtraordinaty calling to the government ; and were 
obeyed by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of reverence to their favour 
with God, appearing in their wisdom, courage, or felicity. Hitherto 
therefore the right of regulating both the policy and the religion w'eve 
inseparable. 

To the judges succeeded kings : and whereas before, all authorit}', both 
in religion and policy, was in the high priest ; so now it was all in the king. 
For the sovereignty over the people, which was before, not only by virtue 
of the divine power, but also by a particular pact of the Israelites, in God, 
and next under Him, in the high priest, as His vicegerent on earth, was 
cast off by the people, with the consent of God himself. For when they 
said to Samuel (r Sami viii. 5), “ Make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations,” they signified that they would no more "be governed by the com- 
mands that should be laid upon them by the priest, in the name of God : 
but by one that should command tliem in the same manner that all other 
nations were commanded ; and consequently in deposing tlie high priest of 
royal authority, they deposed that peculiar government of God. And yet 
God consented to it, saying to Samuel (i Sam, viii. 7), “Hearken unto 
the voice of the people, in all that they shall say unto thee ; for they have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over 
them.” Having therefore rejected God, in whose right the priests governed, 
there was no authority left to the priests, but such as the king was pleased 
to allow them ; which was more or less, according as the kings were good 
or evil. And for the government of civil affairs, it is manifest it was all in 
the hands of the king. For in the same chapter (verse 20) they say, “ they 
will be like all the nations ; that their king shall be their judge, and go 
before them, and fight their battles;” that i.s, he .shall have the wliole 
authority botli in peace and w.ar. In which is contained also the ordering 
of religion ; for there was no other word of God in that time, by which to 
regulate religion but the law of Moses, which was their civil law. Besides, 
we read (i Kings ii. 27), that “ Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being 
priest before the Lord : ” he had therefore authority over the high prie.st, 
as over oxiy other subject ; which is a great mark of .supremacy in 
religion. And we read also (i Kings viii.), that he dedicated the temple ; 
that he blessed the people ; and that he himself in person made that 
excellent prayer, used in tlie consecration of all churches and houses of 
prayer ; which is another great mark of supremacy in religion. Again, wc 
read (a Kings xxii.), that when there was (pie-stion concerning the Book of 
the Law found in the temple, the same was not decided by the high priest, 
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but Josiali sent both him and others to inquire concerning it of I-Iiilduh, the 
prophetess; which is another mark of supremacy in religion. Lastly, we 
read (i Cliron. xxvi. 30), that David made Hashabiah "and his bretliren, 
Hebronites, officers of Israel among them westward, “in all their business 
of the Lord, and in the service of the king.” Likewise (verse 32) ihat he 
made other Hebronites “rulers over the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh ” (these were the rest of Israel that dwelt beyond 
Jordan), “ for every matter pertaining to God, and affairs of the king.” 
Is not this full power, both “temporal” and “spiritual,” as they call it 
that would divide it? To conclude; from the _ first institution of God’s 
kingdom to the captivity, the supremacy of religion was in the same hand 
with that of the civil sovereignty; and the priest’s office after the election of 
Saul, was not magisterial but ministerial. 

Notwithstanding the government both in policy and religion, were joined, 
first in the high priests, and afterwards in the kings, so far forth as con- 
cerned the riglit ; yet it appeareth by the same holy history, that the 
people understood it not : but there being among.st them a great part, and 
probably the greatest part, that no longer than they saAv great miracles, or, 
what is equivalent to a miracle, great abilities, or great felicity in the entei-- 
prises of their governors, gave sufficient credit either to the fame of Moses 
or to the colloquies between God and the priests ; tliey took occasion as oft 
as their governors displeased them, by blaming sometimes the policy, some- 
times the religion, to change the government or revolt from their obedience 
at their pleasure : and from thence proceeded from time to time the civil 
troubles, divisions, and calamities of the nation. As for example, after the 
death of Eleazar and Joshua, the next generation which had not seen the 
wonders of God, but were left to their own weak reason, not knowing 
themselves obliged by the covenant of a sacerdotal kingdom, regarded no 
more the commandment of the priest nor any law of Moses, but did every 
man that which was right in his own eyes, and obeyed in civil affairs such 
men as from time to time they thought able to deliver them from the 
neighbour nations that oppressed them ; and consulted not with God, as 
they ought to do, but with such men or women as they guessed to be 
prophets by their predictions of thing.s to come ; and though they had an 
idol in their chapel, yet if they had a Levite for their chaplain, they made 
account they worshipped the God of Israel. 

And afterwards when they demanded a king after the manner of the 
nations ; yet it was not with a design to depart from the worship of God 
their king ; but despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they would 
have a king to judge tliem in civil actions ; hut not that they would allow 
their king to change the religion which they thought was recommended to 
them by Moses. So that they always kept in .store a pretext, either of 
justice or religion, to discharge themselves of their obedience, whemsoover 
they had hope to prevail. Samuel was displeased with the people, for that 
they‘de.sired a king ; for God was their king already, and Samuel had but 
an authority under Him ; yet did Samuel, when Saul observed not his 
counsel, in destroying Agag as God had commanded, anoint another king, 
namely David, to take the succession from his heir.s. Rehoboam was no 
idolater ; but when the people thought him an oppres.sor, that civil pretence 
carried from him ten tribes to Jeroboam an idolater. And generally 
through the whole history of the kings, as well of Judah as of Israel, there 
were inophets that always controlled the kings, for Iraii-sgressing the 
religion; and sometimes also for errors of state ; as Jehosaphat .wan re- 
proveil (2 Cliron. xix. 2) by the prophet Jehu, for aiding the king of Israel 
against the Syrians ; and Hezekiah, by Isaiah (xxxix. 3-7), for showing his 
treasures to the ambassadors of Babylon. By all which it appeareth, "that 
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though tlie power both of state and religion .were in the kings ; yet none o£ 
them were uncontrolled in the use of it, but such as were gracious for their 
own natural abilities or felicities. So that from the practice of those times, 
there can no argument be drawn, that the ifght of supremacy in religion 
was not in the kings, unless we place it in the prophets, and conclude that 
because Hezekiah praying to the Lord before the cherubims, was not an- 
swered from thence, nor then, but afterwards by the prophet Isaialr, there- 
fore Isaiah was supreme head of the Church ; or because Josiah consulted 
Huldah the prophetess, concerning the Book of the Law, that therefore 
neither he nor the high prie.st, but Huldah the prophetess, had the supreme 
authority in matter of religion; which I think is not the opiniotr of any 
doctor. ... 

During the captivity, the Jews had no commonwealth at all : and after 
their return, though they renewed their covenant wdlli God, yet there was 
no promise made of obedience, neither to Esdras, nor to any other : and 
presently after, they became subjects to the Greeks, from whose customs 
and demonology, and from the doctrine of the Cabalists, their religion be- 
came much corrupted : in such sort as nothing can be gathered from their 
confusion, both in state and religion, concerning the supremacy in either. 
And therefore so far forth as concerneth the Old Testament, we may con- 
clude that whosoever had the sovereignty of the commonwealth amongst 
the Jews, the same had also the supreme authority in matter of God’s 
external worship, and i-epreseuted God’s person ; that is, the person of God 
the Father; though he were not ‘called by the name of Father, till such 
time as He sent into the world His Son Jesus Christ, to redeem mankind 
from their sins, and bring them into His everlasting kingdom, to be saved 
for evermore. Of which we are to speak in the chapter following. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Of the Office of Our Blessed Saviour, 

We find in Holy Scripture three parts of the office of the Messiah . the 
first of a “ Redeemer ” or Saviour ; ” the second of a “ pastor,” “coun- 
sellor,” or “teacher,” that is, of a prophet sent from God to convert such 
as God hath elected to salvation: the third of a “ king,” an “ eternal king,” 
but under His .Fathei-, as Moses and the high priests were in tlieir several 
times. And to these three parts are correspondent three times. For our 
redemption He wrought at Ilis first coming, by the sacrifice wherein lie 
offered up himself for our sins upon the cross : our conversion He wTought 
partly then in His owir pierson, and partly worketh now by His ministers, 
and will continue to work till His coming again. And after His coining 
again, .shall begin that His glorious reign over His elect, which is to last 
eternally, . : 

To the office cjf a Redeemer, that is, of one that payeth the ransom of 
.sin, which ransom is de.ath, it appertajneth, that .He was sacrificed, and 
thereby bare upon His own head and carried away from us our iniquities, 
in such sort as God had retpured. Not that the death of one man, though 
without sin, can satisfy for the offences of all men, in the rigour of justice, 
but in the mercy of God, that ordained such sacrifices for sin, as He was 
pleased in His mercy to accept. In the old law (as we may read, Levit. 
xvi.) the Lord required that - there should, every year once, be made an 
atonement for the sins of all Israel, both priests and others ; for the doing 
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whereof, Aaron alone was to sacrifice for himself and the jniests a younc; 
bullock; and for the rest of the people he was to receive from them two 
youn" goats, of which he was to “ sacrifice ” one ; but as for the other, 
which was the “scape-goat,” he was to lay his hands on the heml tlu-rc-of. 
and by a confession of the iniquities of the people, to lay them all on that 
head, and then by some opportune man, to cause the goat to be led into 
the wilderness, and thereto “escape,” and carry away with him the 
iniquities of the people. As the sacrifice of the one goat was a sufficient, 
because an acceptable, price for the ransom of all Israel ; so the death of 
tlie Messiah is a sufficient price for the sins of all mankind, because there 
was no more required. Our Saviour Christ’s sufferings .seem to he here 
■figured, as clearly as in the oblation of Isaac, or in any other type of Him 
in the Old Testament. He was both the sacrificed go.at, and the scape- 
goat; “ lie was ojJpressed, and He was afflicted (Isaiah liii. 7) ; lie 
opened not His mouth ; lie is brought as a Lamb to the slaughter, and ;is a 
sheep is dumb before the shearer, so He opened not His mouth ; ” here He 
is the “ sacrificed goat.” “ He hath borne our griefs (verse 4), and carried 
our sorrows;” and again (versed), “the Lord hatli laiil upon Him llie 
iniquities of us all ; ” and so He is the “ scape-goat. ” “ He was cut off from 
the land of the living (verse 8) for the transgression of my peo]jIe ; ” there 
again He is tlie ‘‘.sacrificed goat.” And again (verse n), “ He shall bear 
their sins ; ” He is the “scape-goat.” Thu.s is the Lamb of Clod equivalent 
to both those goats; sacrificed, in that He died; and escaping, in His 
resurrection ; being raised opportunely by His Father, and removed from 
the habitation of men in His ascension. 

For a.s much therefore as he that “redeemeth” hath no title to the 
“ thing redeemed,” before “ the redemption ” and ransom paid; and this 
ransom was the death of the Redeemer ; it is manifest that our Saviour, as 
man, was not king of those that He redeemed before He suffered death ; 
that is, during that time He conversed bodily on the earth. I say. He vvas 
not then king in present, by virtue of the pact, which the 'faithful make 
with Him in baptism. Nevertheless, by the renewing of their pact with 
God in baptism, . they were obliged to obey Him for king, under Hi.s 
Father, whensoever He should be pleased to t.ake the kingdom upon Him. 
According %vhereunto, our Saviour himself expressly saith (John xviii. 36), 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” Now seeing the Scripture maketh 
mention but of two worlds ; this that is now, and shall remain unto the day of 
judgment, which is therefore also called the “ last day ; ” and that which 
shall be after the day of judgment, when ther^ shall lie a new heaven and 
a new earth : the kingdom of Chidst is not to begin till the general resur- 
i-ection. And that is it which our Saviour saith (Matt. xvi. 27), “ Tiie Sou 
of man shall come in the glory of His Father, with His angels ; and then 
He .shall reward every man according to his works.” To reward every 
man according to his -works is to execute the office of a king ; and this is 
not to be till Tie come in tlie glory of His Father, with Ilis angels. \Yhen 
our Saviour saith (Matt, xxiii, 2, 3), “Tho Scribes and Pliarisees sit in 
TIoses’ seat ; all therefore whatsoever they bid you do, that ob.servc and 
do ; ” He dcclai-ed plainly, that Ho ascribed kingly power, for tliat time, 
not to himself, but to them. And so He doth also, where He .s.ait}i (laikc 
xii. 14), “Who made me ajudge or divider over you?” And (Julm 
xii. 47), “I came not to judge tlie world, but to save the world.” Arni yet 
our Saviour came into this world that He might he a king and a judge 
in the world to come : for He was the Blessiah, that is, the Christ, that is, 
the anointed priest, and the sovei'eign prophet of God; that is to say, He 
was to have ail the power that was in Moses the prophet, in the high priests 
diat succeed f-d Moses, and in the kings that succeeded the priests. And 
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St. John says expres.sly (chap. v. verse 22), “the Father judgeth no 
maiij but hath committed judgment to the Son.” And this is not repug- 
nant to that other place, “I came not to judge the world for this is 
spoken of the world present, the other of the world to come; as also 
where it is said that at the second coming of Christ (Matt. xix. 2S), “Ye 
that have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit in 
the throne of Ilis glory, ye shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 

If then Christ, whilst He was on earth, had no kingdom in this world, to 
what end was Flis first coming? It was to re.store unto God by a irew 
covenant, the kingdom, which being His by the old covenant, had been cut 
off by the rebellion of the Israelites in the election of Saul. Which to do. 
He was to preach unto them that He was the Messiah, that is, tiie king 
promised to them by the pimphets ; and to offer himself in sacrifice for the 
sins of them that should by faith submit themselves thereto ; and in case the 
nation generally should refuse Him, to call to His obedience such a.s should 
believe in Him amongst the Gentiles. So that there are two parts of our 
Saviour’s office during His abode upon the earth : one to proclaim himself 
the Christ, and another by teaching and by working of miracles, to persuade 
and prepare men to live so as to be worthy of the immortality believers were 
to enjoy, at such lime as He should come in majesty to take possession of 
His Father’s kingdom. And therefore it is th.at the time of His preaching 
is often by himself called the “ regeneration ; ” which is not properly 
a kingdom, and thereby a warrant to deny obedience to the magistrates that 
tlien were ; for He commanded to obey those that sat then in Moses’ chair, 
and to pay tribute to Ctesar, but only an earnest of the kingdom of God that 
was to come, to those to whom God had given the grace to be His disciples, 
and to believe in Him j for which cause the godly are said to be already in 
the “ kingdom of grace,” as naturalized in that heavenly kingdom. 

Flitherto, therefore, there is nothing done or taught by Christ that teudeth 
to the diminution of the civil right of the Jews or of Ctesar. For as 
touching the commonwealth which then was amongst the Jews, both they 
that bare rule amongst them, and they that were governed, did all expect 
the Messiah and kingdom of God ; which they could not have done if their 
law's had forbidden Him, w'hen He came, to m.anife.st and declare himself. 
Seeing therefore tie did nothing but by preaching and miracles go about to 
prove himself to be that Mes.siah, He did therein nothing against their 
laws. The kingdom He claimed was to be in another world : tie taught all 
men to obey in the meantime them that sat in Moses’ seat : He allowed 
them to give Ctesar his tribute, and refused to take upon himself to be a 
judge. How then could His w'okIs or actions be seditious, or tend to the 
overthrow of their then civil government? But God having determined 
Ilis sacrifice for the reduction of His elect to their farmer covenanted 
obedience, for the mo.ans, whereby He would bring the .same to effect, made 
use of their malice and ingratitude. Nor was it contrary to the laws of 
Caesar. For though Pilate himself, to gratify the Jew.s, delivered Him to 
be crucified ; yet before he did so he pronounced openly that he found no 
fault in Him: and put for title of His condemnation, not as the Jews 
required, “ that He pretended to be king;” but simply, “ that He was king 
of the Jew's;” and notw'ith.standing their clamoui’, refused to alter it; 
saying, “ What I have written, I have written.” 

As for the third part of His office, which was to be “ king,” I ha-^-e 
already showm that His kingdom was not to begin liil the resurrection. 
But then He shall be king, not only as God, in which sense He is king 
already, and ever shall be, 'of all the earth, in virtue of fiis omnipotence'; 
but also peculiarly of His owm elect, by virtue of tlie jiact they make with 
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Him ill their baptism. And therefore it is that our Saviour saith (Matt. xix. 
28) that His apostles should sit upon twelve thrones^ judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel, “ When the Son of man shall sit in the throne of HLs glory : ” 
whereby He signified that He should reign then in His human nature ; 
and Matt (xvi. 27), “ The Son of man shall come in the glory of His 
h'ather, with His angels, and then He shall reward every man according 
to his works.” The same we may read (Mai'k xiii. 26, and xiv. 62) ; and 
more expressly for the time (Luke xxii, 29, 30), “ I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as my Father hath appointed to me, that you may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of _ 
Israel.” Ily which it is manifest that the kingdom of Christ appointed to ’ 
Him by His F ather is not to be before the Son of man shall come in glory, 
and make His apostles judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a man 
may here ask, seeing tliere is no marriage in the kingdom of heaven, whether 
men shall then eat and drink ? What eating therefore is meant in this place ? 
This is expounded by our Saviour (John vi. 27), where lie .saith, “ Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give you.” So that by eating 
at Christ’s table is meant the eating of the tree of life ; that is to say, the 
enjoying of immortality, in the kingdom of the Son of man. By which 
places and many more, it is evident that our Saviour’s kingdom is to be 
e.xerci3ed by Him in klis human nature. 

Again, He is to be king then, no otherwise than as subordinate or vice- 
gerent of God the Father, as Moses was in the wilderness ; and as the high 
priests were before the reign of Saul j and as the kings were after it. For 
it is one of the prophecies concerning Christ, that He should be like, in 
oflEice, to Moses : “ I will raise thena up a prophet,” saith the Lord (Deut. 
xviii. 18), “from amongst their brethren, like unto thee, and will put tny 
words into his mouth ; ” and tliis similitude with Moses is also apparent in 
the actions of our Saviour himself, whilst He was conversant on earth. 
For as Moses chose twelve princes of the tribes to govern under him ; so 
did our Saviour choose twelve apostles, who shall sit on twelve thrones, and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. And as Moses authorized seventy elders 
to receive the Spirit of God, and to prophesy to the people, that is, as I 
have said before, to speak unto them in the name of God ; so. our Saviour 
also ordained seventy disciples to preach His kingdom and salvation to all 
nations. And as when a complaint was made to Moses against those of the 
seventy that prophesied in the camp of Israel, he justified them in it, as 
being subservient therein to his government ; so also our Saviour, ndien 
St. John complained to Him of a certain man that cast out devils in His 
name, justified him therein, saying (Luke ix. 50), “ Foi'bid him not, for he 
tliat is not against U.S, is on our part.” 

Again, our Saviour resembled Moses in the institution of “sacraments,’’ 
both of “ admission ” into the kingdom of God, and of “ commemoration ” 
of his deliverance of His elect from their miserable condition. As the 
children of Israel had for sacrament of their reception into the kingdom of 
God, before the time of Moses, the rite of “ circumcision,” which rite 
having been omitted in the wilderness, was again restored as soon as they 
came into the Land of Promi.se ; so also the Jews, before the corning of 
our Saviour, had a rite of “ baptizing,” that is, of washing with water all 
those that being Gentiles embraced the God of Israel. This rite St. John 
the Baptist used in the reception of all them that gave their names to the 
Christ, wiioin he preached to be already come into the world ; and our 
Saviour instituted the same fora sacrament to be taken by all that believed 
in Him. From what c.ause the rite of baptism first proceeded, is not 
expres.sed formally in the ScrtpltSre ; but it may be proh.ably thought to be 
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an imitation of the law of Moses concerning leprosy; wherein the lejnop 
man was commanded to be kept out of the camp of Israel for a certain 
time; after which time being, judged by the priest 1o be clean, he was 
admitted into the camp after a solemn rvashing. And this may therefore be 
a type of the washing in baptism ; wherein such men as arc cleansed of the 
leprosy of sin by faith; are received into the Churdh with the solemnity of 
baptism. There is another conjecture, drawn from the ceremonies of the 
Gentiles, in a certain case that rarely happens : and that is, when a man 
that was thought dead chanced to recover', other men made scruj>]e to 
converse with him, as they would do to converse with a ghost, unless he 
were received again into the number of men by wasiiing, as cliildrc-n new- 
born were washed from the uncleanness of their nativity whicli was a kiml 
of new birth. This ceremony of the Greeks, in the time that Judma was 
under the dominion of Alexander and the Greeks his successors, may 
probably enough have crept into the religion of the j ews. I!ut seeing it is 
not likely our Saviour would countenance a heathen I'ite, it i.s must likely 
it pi'oceeded from the legal ceremony of washing after leprosy. And for 
the other sacrament of eating the “ Paschallamb,” it is manifestly imitated 
in the sacrament of the “Lord’s Supper; ” in which the breaking of the 
bread, and the pouring out of the wine', do keep in memory our deliverance 
from the misery of sin, by Clu'ist’s passion, as the eating of the Paschal 
lamb kept in memory the deliverance of tbe Jews out of tlie bondage of 
Egypt. Seeing therefore the authority of Moses was but subordinate, and 
he but a lieutenant of God ; it followeth that Chr-ist, whose authority as 
man was to be like that of Moses, was no more but subordinate to the 
authority of his Father. The same is more expressly signified, by that that 
He teacheth us to pray, “Our Father, let thy kingdom come and “For 
thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory and by that it is said, that 
“He shall come in the glory of His Father;” and by that which St. Paul 
saith (i Cor. xv. 24), “theii coraeth the end, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father;” and by many other most 
express places. 

Our Saviour, therefore, both in teaching and reigning, representeth, as 
Moses did, the person of God ; which God from that time forward, but not 
before, is called the Father ; and being still one and the same substance, is 
one person as represented by Moses, and another person as represented by 
His Son the Christ. For “person” being a relative to a “ representer,” it 
is consequent to plurality of representers, that there be a plurality of persons, 
though of one and the same substance. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Of Power JEcclisiasticaL 

For the understanding of “ power ecclesia.stical,” what, and in whom it is, 
we are to distinguish the time from the ascension of our Saviour into two 
pans one before the conversion of kings, and men endued with 
sovereign civil power ; the other after their conversion. For it was lung 
after the ascension, before any king or civil sovereign embraced and publicly 
allowed the teaching of Christian religion. 

And for the lime between,- it is manifest that the “ pou'er ecclesiastical ” 
was in the aj-iostk-s ; and after them in sucli as were by them ordained to 
preach the Gospel, and to convert men to*Christianiiy, and to direci them 
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■that were converted in tire way of salvation ; and after these, tlie power was 
delivered again to otliers by these ordained, and this was done by imposition 
of hands upon such as were ordained ; by which was signified the giving of 
tlie Holy vSpirit, or Spirit of God, to those rvhom they ordained ministers of 
God, to advance His kingdom. So that imposition of hands was noUiing 
else but the .seah of their commission to preach Christ, and teach His 
doctrine ; and the giving of the Ploly Ghost by that ceremony of imposition 
of hands, was an imitatioir of that which Moses did. For Moses used the 
same ceremony to his minister Joshua, as -we read (Deut. xxxiv. 9), “Aud 
Joshua the son of Nun was Ml of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid 
his hands upon him.” Our Saviour therefore, between His resurrection and 
ascension, gave His spirit to the apostles ; first, by “ breathing on them, and 
saying” (John xx. 22), “Receive ye the Holy Spirit and after His as- 
cension (Acts ii. 2, 3), by sending dovm upon them “ a mighty wind, and 
cloven tongues of fire ; ” and not by imposition of hands, as neillier did 
God lay His hands on Moses ; and His apostles afterwards transmitted the 
same spirit by imposition of hands as Moses did to Joshua. So that it i.s 
manifest hereby in whom the power ecclesiastical coulimially remained, in 
those first times where there was not any Christian commonwealth ; namely, 
in them that received the same from the apostles, by successive laying on of 
hands. 

Here we have the person of God bom now the third time. For as Moses 
and the high priests were God’s representative in the Old Testament ; and 
our Saviour himself, as man, during his abode on earth ; so the Ploly Ghost, 
that is to say, the apostles and their successors, in the office of preaching and 
teaching that had received the Holy Spirit, have represented him ever 
since. But a person, as I have shown before (chap, xiii.), is he that is 
represented, as often as he is represented ; and therefore God, who has been 
represented, that is personated, thrice, may properly enough be said to he 
three persons; though neither the word “Person,” nor “ Tr inky,” be 
ascribed to him in the Bible. St. John, indeed (i Epist. v. 7) saith, 
“There be three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Ploly Spirit ; and these three are One.” But this dis.agreeth not, but 
accordeth fitly with three persons in the proper signification of persons ; 
which is that which is represented by another. For so God the Father, as 
represented by Moses, is one person ; and as represented by His Son, 
another person ; and as represented by the apostles, and by the doctors 
that taught by authority from them derived, is a third person ; and yet every 
person here, is the person of one and the same God. But a man may here 
ask, what it was whereof these three bear witness. St. John therefore 
tells us (verse i r) that they bear witness that “ God hath given us eternal 
life in Ilis Son.” Again, if it should be asked, ^'herein that testimony 
appeareth, the answer is easy; for He hath testified the same by the mirack.s 
He wrought, first by Moses; secondly, by Pits Son himself ; and lastly by His 
apostles that Jiad received the Eloly Spirit ; all which in their times repre- 
sented the person of God, and either prophesied or preached Jesus Christ. 
And as for the apo.stles, it was the ch.aracter of the apostlcshiji, in the 
twelve first and great apostles, to bear witness of His resurrection; a.s 
appeareth expressly (Acts i. 21, 22), where St. Peter, when a new apostle 
was to be chosen in the place of Judas Iscariot, useth these wortis, “ Of 
those men which have compsmied with us all the time that the Lrml Jesus 
went in and out amongst us, beginning at tire baptism of J ohn, unto that 
same day that He was taken up from us, mtist one be ordained to bo a wit- 
nes.', with us of Plis resurrection which words interpret the “ bearing of 
witne.ss” mentioned by St. John. There is in the .same place mentioned 
another Trinty of witnesses inearth, pgr <I John v. b) he saith, “ there are 
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three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and tlie water, and the blood, 
and these three agree in one that is to say, the graces of God’s spirit, and 
the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which all agree in one 
testimony to assure the consciences of believers of eternal life ; of which 
testimony he saith (verse lo), “ He that believeth on the Son of man hath 
the witness in himself.” In this Trinity on earth, the unity is not of the 
tiling; for the Spirit, the w'ater, and the blood, are not the same substance, 
though they give the same testimony: but in the Trinity of heaven, the per- 
sons are the persons of one and the same God, though represented in three 
different times and occasions. To conclude, the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
far as can be gathered, directly from the Scripture, is in substance this, that 
the God who Is always one and the same, was the person represented by 
Moses ; the person represented by his Son incarnate ; and the person repre- 
sented by the apostles. As represented by the apostles, the Holy Spirit, 
by which they spake, is God ; as represented by His Son that was God and 
man, the Son is that God ; as represented by Moses and the high priests, 
the Father, that is to say, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is that God. 
From whence we may gather the reason why those names “Father,” 
“Son,” and “ Holy Spirit,” in the signification of the Godhead, are never 
used in the Old Testament : for they are persons, that is, they have their 
names from representing ; which could not be, till divers men had repre- 
sented God’s person in ruling or in directing under Him. 

Thus we see how the power ecclesiastical was left by our Saviour to the 
apostles ; and how they were, to the end they might the better exercise 
tliat power, endued with the Holy Spirit, which is therefore called some- 
times in the New Testament paraclettis, which signifieth an “ as.sister,” or 
one called to for help, though it be commonly translated a “comforter.” 
Let us now consider the power itself, what it was, and over whom. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, in his third general controversy, hath handled a 
great many questions concerning the ecclesiastical power of the Pope of 
Rome ; and begins with this, whether it ought to be monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical : all which sorts of power are .sovereign and coer- 
cive. If now it should appear that there is no coercive power left them by 
our Saviour, but only a power to proclaim the kingdom of Christ, and to 
persu.ide men to submit themselves thereunto, and by precepts and good 
counsel to teach them that have submitted what they are to do that they 
may be received into the kingdom of God when it comes ; and tliat the 
apostles and other ministers of the Gospel are our schoolmasters, and not 
our commanders, and their precejits not laws but wholesome counsels : tlien 
were all that dispute in vain. 

I have shown already, in the last chapter, that the kingdom of Christ is 
not of this world : therefore neither can His ministers, unless they be kings, 
require obedience in His name. For if the supreme king have not his 
regal power in this world, by what authority can obedience be required to 
his officers? “ As my Father .sent me,” so saith our Saviour (John xx. et), 
“ I send you.” But our Saviour was sent to persuade the Jews to return 
to, and to invite the Gentiles to receive, the kingdom of His Father, and 
not to reign in majesty, no not as His Father’s lieutenant, till the day of 
judgment. 

I’he time between the ascension and the general resurrection is called, 
not a reigning, but a regeneration ; that is, a preparation of men for the 
second and glorious coming of Christ at the day of judgment ; as appeareth 
by the words of our Saviour (Matt. xix. aS), “ You that have followed me 
in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit in tiie throne of His glory, 
you shall also sit upon twelve tiu-oues;” and of St. Paul (Ephes. vi. 15), 
“ Having your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” 
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whereby we signify our obedience ; and wherein a Christian, iiolding 
firmiy in his heart the faith of Christ, hath the same liberty which the 
propiiet Elisha allowed to Naaman the Syrian. Naaman was converted in 
his heart to the God of Israel ; for he saith (2 Ivings v. 17, 18), “ Thy 
servant will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice unto other 
gods, but unto the Lord. In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that 
when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worsliip there, and he 
leaneth on my hand, and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon ; when I 
bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in 
this thing.” This the prophet approved, and bid him “Go in peace.” 
Here Naaman believed in his heart ; hut by bowing before the idol Riin- 
mon, he denied thatrue God in effect, as nmch as if he had dune it with 
his lips. But then what shall we answer to our Saviour’s _ saying (Matt, 
X. 33)) “Whosover denieth me before men, I will deny him before my 
Father W'hich is in heaven?” This we may say, that whatsoever a subject, as 
Naaman was, is compelled to do in obedience to his sovereign, and doth it 
not in order to his own mind, but in order to the laws of his country, that 
action is not his, but his sovereign’s j nor is it he that in this case denieth 
Christ before men, but his goveroor, and the law of hi.s country. If any 
man shall accuse this doctrine, as repugnant to true and tinfeigned Chris- 
tianity, I ask him, in case there should be a subject in any Christian com- 
monwealth, that should be inw'ardly in his heart of the Mahomed an re- 
ligion, whether if his sovereign command him to be present at the divine 
service of the Christian church, and that on pain of death, he think that 
Mahomedan obliged in conscience to suffer death for that cause, rather than 
obey that command of his lawful prince. If he say, he ought rather to 
suffer death, then he authorizeth all private men to disobey their princes in 
maintenance of their religion, true or false; if he say, he ought to be 
obedient, then he alloweth to himself that which he denieth to another, 
contrary to the words of our Saviour (Luke vi. 31), “ Whatsoever you 
would that men should do unto you, that do ye unto them ; ” and contrary 
to the law of Nature, which is the indubitable everlasting law of God, “Do 
not to another, that which thou wnuldest not he should do unto thee.” 

But what then shall we say of all those martyrs we read of in the hi.story 
of the Church, that they have needlessly cast away their lives ? For answer 
hereunto, we are to distinguish the persons that have been for that cause 
put to death : whereof some have received a calling to pre.nch, and profess 
the kingdom of Christ openly ; others have had no such calling, nor more 
has been required of them than their own faith. The former .sort, if they 
have been put to death for bearing witness to this point, that Jesus Christ 
is risen from the dead, were true martyrs ; for a “ martyr” is (to give the 
true definition of the word) a witness of theresun-ection of Jesus llie Messiah; 
which none can be but those that conver-sed with 11 im on earth, and .saw 
Him after He was risen : for a witne.ss must have seen what he tc>tilu‘th, 
or else bis testimony is not good. And that none but such c.an properly be 
tvalled martyrs of Christ, is manifest out of the words of St Peter (Acts j. 
21, 33), “ Wherefore of these men which have comp.inied with us ail the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out amongst us, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto that same day He was taken up from us, must one he 
ordaiued to be a martyr” (that is a witness) “with us of His resurrecfion 
rvhere we may observe, that he which is to be a witness of the truth of the 
]-esuri'ection of Christ, that is to say, of the truth of this fundamental artide 
of Christian religion, that Jesus was the Christ, must he some di-eiple that 
conversed with Him, and saw Him before and after IJis resuu-ccliun ; and 
consequently must be one of His original disciple.? : whereas they which 
were not so, can %Yitness no more but that their antecessors said it. and are 
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tlierefore biit Trit7)esses of other men’s testimony ; and are but second martyrs, 
or martyrs of Christ’s -witnesses. . . 

He, that to maintain every doctrine which he himself draweth out of the 
history of our Ss-viour’s life, and of the acts or epistles of the apostles, or 
which he believeth upon the authority of a private man, will oppose the laws 
ami authority of the civil state, is very far from being a martyr of Christ, or 
a martyr of liis martyrs. It is one article only, which to die for, meriteth 
so honourable a name : and that article is this, that “Jesus is the Christ 
that is to say, He that hath redeemed us, and shall come again to give us 
salvation and eternal life in His glorious kingdom. To die for every tenet 
that serveih the ambition or profit of the clergy, is not required ; nor is it 
the death of the witness, but the testimony itself that makes the martyr : 
for the v'ord siguifieth nothing else but the man that beareth Mutness, whether 
he be put to death for his testimony or not. 

Also he tliat is not sent to preach this fundamental article, but taketh it 
upon him of his private authority, though he be a witness, and consequently 
a martyr, either primary of Christ, or secondary of His apostles, disciples, or 
their successors ; yet is he not obliged to suffer death for that cause ; because 
being not called thereto, it is not required at bis hands ; nor ought he to 
complain if he loseth the reward he expecteth from those that never set 
him on work. None therefore can be a martyr, neither of the first nor 
second degree, that have not a warrant to preach Christ come in the flesh ; 
that is to say, none but such as are sent to the conversion of infidels. For 
no man is a witness to him that already believeth, and therefore needs no 
witness ; but to them that deny, or doubt, or have not heard it. Christ sent 
His apostles and His seventy disciples, with authority to preach ; He sent 
not all that believed. And He sent them to unbelievers; “I send you,” 
saith He (Matt. x. 16), “ as sheep amongst wolves not as sheep to other 
sheep. 

Lastly, the points of their commission, as they are expressly .set down in 
the Giispel, contain, none of them, any authority over the congregation. 

We have first (Matt. x. 6, 7), that the twelve apostles were sent the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and commanded to preach “that the 
kingdom of God was at hand.” Now preaching, in the original, is that 
act which a crier, herald, or other officer useth to do publicly in proclaim- 
ing of a king. But a crier hath not i-ight to command any man. And 
(Luke X. 2) the seventy disciples are sent out as “labourers, not as lords 
of the harve.st ; ” and are bidden (verse 9) to say, “ The kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you and by kingdom here is meant, not the kingdom 
of grace, but the kingdom of glory; for they are bidden (verses il, 12) to 
denounce it to those cities which shall not receive them, as a threatening, 
“ that it shall be- more tolerable in that day for Sodom than for such a city. 
And (Matt. xx. 2S) our Saviour telleth Hi-s disciple.s, that sought priority of 
place, tlieir office wa.s to minister, “ even as the Son of man came, not to be 
ministpied unto, but to minister.” Preachers therefore have not niagistetial, 
but ministerial power ; “ Be not called masters,” saith our Saviour (Matt, 
x.viii. 10), “for one is your master, even Christ.” 

Another point of their commission is, to '* Teach all nations ; ” as it is in' 
St. Matt. xxviii. 19, or as in St. Mark xvi. 15, “ Go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” Teaching therefore and preach- 
ing is ihe same thing. For they that proclaim the coming of a king, must 
wiihai make known by what right he cometh, if they mean men .shn.il suli- 
mit themselves unto him ; as St. .Paul did to the Jews of ThessalonicaM_ 
when (Acts xvii. 2, 3) “three Sabbath days he i-easoned -^vith them out of 
the Sciiptuie.s, opening and alleging that Chiist must iieed.s have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead, and that this Jesus is Christ,” But to teach 
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out of tlie Old Testament that Jesus was Christ, that is to say, kiug, and 
risen from the dead, is not to say that men are bound,; after they believe it, 
to obey those that tell them so" against the laws aijd commands of their 
sovereigns; but that they shall do wisely to expect the coming of Christ 
hereafter, in patience and faith, with obedience to their present magistrates. 

Another point of their commission is, to “baptize, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” What is baptism? 
Dipping into water. But what is it to dip a man into the water in the name 
of anything? The meaning of these words of baptism is this. He that is 
baptized, is dipped or washed, as a sign of becoming a new man, and a loyal 
subject to that God, whose person was represented in old time by hlosos 
and the high priests, when He reigned over the Jews ; and to Jesus Christ 
His Son, God and Man, that hath redeemed us, and shall in His Inimau 
nature represent His Father’.s person in His eternal kingdom after the resur- 
rection ; and to acknowledge the doctrine of the apostles, who, as.sistecl Ijy 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, were left for guides to living us into 
that kingdom, to be.tlie only and a.ssured w.ay thereunto. This being our 
promise m baptism ; and the authority of earthly sovereigns being not to he 
put down till the day of judgment ; for that is expressly affirmed by St. 
Paul (i Cor. XV. 22, 23, 24), vidiere he saith, “ As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all shall be made alive. But every man in his own order, Christ 
the first fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His coming ; then cometh 
the end, when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, when He shall have put clown all rule, and all .authority and 
power;” it is manifest that we do not in batitism constitute over us 
another authority, by which our external actions are to be govenied in thi.s 
life ; but promise to take the doctrine of the apostles for our direction in 
the way to life eternal. 

The power of “remission and retention of sins,” called also the power of 
“ loosing ” and “ binding,” and sometimes the “ keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ is a consequence of the authority to baptize, or refuse to baptize. 
For baptism is the sacrament of allegiance of them that .are to be received 
into the kingdom of God ; that is to say, into eternal life ; that is to say, to 
remission of sin : for as eternal life was lost by the committing, so it is 
recovered by the remitting of men’s sins. The end of baptism i.s remission 
■of sins : and therefore St. Peter, when they that were converted by his 
i'sermon on the day of Pentecost, asked what they were to do, advised them 
(Acts ii. 38) “to repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesu.s, for the 
remission of sins.” And therefore, seeing to baiitize is to deciaro the 
reception of men into God’s kingdom; and to refuse to baptize is to declare 
their exclusion ; it followctb, tliat the power to declare tiiein cast cuU, or 
retained in it, was given to the same apostles, and liieir substitutes and 
successors. And therefore after our Sa\-iour had breathed iqion tiieui, 
s.a)dng (John XX. 22), “Receive the Holy Ghost,” He addelh in the next 
verse, ” Whose soever sins ye remit, they an; remitted unto them ; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are rctamed.” By which words, is not 
granted an authoi'ity to forgive or retain .sins, simply and aiisoiutely, as 
God forgiveth or retainetli them, who knoweth the bean of nuiu, and truth 
of his penitence and conversion ; but conditiouaily, to tlie iK'ujlent ; and 
this forgiveness or absolution, in case the absolved have lait a feigned 
repentance, is thereby, without other act or .sentence of the rdisoived, made 
void, and hath no effect at all to salvation, but on the contiary to the 
■aggravation of his sin. Therefore the apostles and their sucx-essors are to 
follow but the outward marks of repentance; which appearing, they have 
no authority to deny absolution ; and if they appear not, tfsey have no 
•authority to absolve. The same also is to bo observed in baptism : for to 
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a converted Jew, or Gentile, the apostles had not the power to deny 
baptism ; nor to grant it to the unpenitent. But seeing no man is able to 
discern the truth of anotlier man’s repentance, further than by exteraal 
marks, taken from his words and actions, which are subject to hypocrisy ; 
another question will arise, who it is that is constituted judge of those 
marks ? And this question is decided by our Saviour himself ; “ if thy 
brother,” saith he (Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 17), “ shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fatrlt, between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathem man and a publican.” By which it is manifest that the judgment 
concerning the truth of repentance, belonged not to any one man, but to the 
Church, that is, to the assembly of the faithful, or to them that have 
authority to be their representant. But besides the judgmont, there is 
necessary also the pronouncing of sentence. And this belonged always to 
the airostle, or some pastor of the Church, as prolocutor ; and of this our 
hiavioiir speaketh in the l8th verse, “Whatsoever ye shall birrd on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven.” And conformable hereunto wms the practice of St. Paul 
(i Cor. V. 3, 4, 5), where he saith, “For I verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have determined already, as though I were present, con- 
cerning him that hath so done this deed ; in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one to Satan that is to say, to 
cast him out of the Church, as a man whose sins are not forgiven. Paul 
here pronounceth the sentence ; but the assembly \vas first to hear the 
cause, for St. Paul was absent, and by consequence to condemn him. But 
in the same chapter (verses ii, 12), the judgment in such a case is more 
expressly attributed to the assembly; “ But now I have written unto you, 
not to keep company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, &c. , 
with such a one, no not to eat. For what have I to do to judge them that 
are without ? Do not ye judge them that are tvithin ?” Tlte .sentence there- 
fore by which a man Avas put out of the Church, was pronounced by the 
apostle or pastor ; but the judgment concerning the merit of the cause, was 
in the Church ; that is to say, as the times were before the conversion of 
kings, and men that had sovereign authority in the commonwealth, the 
assembly of the Christians dwelling in the .same city : as in Corinth, in the 
assembly of the Christians of Corinth. 

This part of the power of the keys, by which men were thrust out from 
the kingdom of God, is that which is called “ excommunication and to 
“excommunicate,” is in the original, diraa-vi'dyoiydD voieiv, “to cast out of 
the synagogue that is, out of the place of divine service ; a Avord drawn 
from the custom of the JeAA%s, to cast out of their synagogues such as they 
thought, in manners or doctidne, contagious, as lepers were by the law of 
Moses separated from the congregation of Israel, till such time as they 
should Ije by the priest pronounced clean. 

The use and effect of escomnumicaUon, whilst it Avas not yet strengthened 
Avith the civil power, vA’-as no more than that they Avho Avere not excom- 
municate Avere to avoid the company of them that were. It was not 
enough to i-epute them as heathen, that never had been Christians ; for Avitli 
such they might eat and drink ; which with excommunicate persons they 
might not do ; as appeareth by the words of St. Paul (i Cor- v. 9, 10, &c.), 
where he telleth them, he had formerly forbidden them to “ company with 
fornicators but, because that could not be without going out of the world, 
he restraineth it to such fornicators, and otherwise vicious persons, as Avere 
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of tlie brethren ; “with such a one,” he saith, they ought not to keep 
company, “ no not to eat.” And this is no more than our Saviour saith 
(Matt, xviii. 17), “Let him be to thee as a heathen, and as a publican. ’ 
For publicans, which signifieth farmers and receivers of the revenue of the 
commonwealth, were so hated and detested by the Jews that were to pay 
it, as that “ publican ” and “sinner” were taken amongst them for the 
same thing ; insomuch, as when our Saviour accepted the invitation of 
ZacchosLis a publican ; though it were to convert him, yet it was objected 
to Him as a crime. And therefore, when our Saviour to “ heathen ” added 
“ publican,” He did forbid them to eat with a man e-Kcommunicate. 

As for keeping them out of their synagogues, or places of assembly, 
they had no power to do it, but that of the owner of the place, whether he 
were Christian or heathen. And because all places are by right in the 
dominion of the commonwealth ; as well he that w'as excommunicated as 
he that never was baptized, might enter into them by coinniissioa from the 
civil magistrate ; as PairV before his conversion entered into their 
synagogues at Damascus (Acts ix. 2), to apprehend Christians, men and 
women, and to carry them bound to Jerusalem, by commission from the 
high priest. 

iiy which it appears that upon a Christian that should become an apostate, 
in a place where the civil power did persecute, or not assist the Church, 
the effect of excommunication had nothing in it, neither of damage in this 
world, nor of terror : not of terror-, because of their unbelief ; nor of 
damage, because they are returned thereby into the favour of the world ; 
and in the world to come were to be in no worse estate than they which 
never had believed. The damage redounded rather to the Clnirch, by 
pz‘ovocation of them they cast out, to a freer execution of their malice. 

Excommunication therefore had its effect only upon those that believed 
that Jesus Christ was to come again in glorj', to reign over and to judge 
both the quick and the dead, and should therefore re use entrance into His 
kingdom to those whose sins were retained, that is, to those that were ex- 
communicated by the Church. And thence it is that St. Paul calleth 
excommunication a delivery of the excommunicate person to .Satan. For 
without the kingdom of Christ, all other kingdoms, after judgment, are 
comprehended in the kingdom of Satan. This is it that the faithful stood 
in fear of as long as they stood excommunicate, that is to say, in an estate 
wherein their sins were not forgiven. Whereby we may umlerstand that 
excommunication, in the lime that Christian religion was not authorized by 
the civil power, was used only for a correction of manners, not of errors in 
opinion ; for it is a punishment whereof none could be sensible but such as. 
believed, and expected the coming again of our Saviour to judge the world ; 
and they who so believed needed no ether opinion, but only uprightness of 
life to be saved. 

There lieth excommunication for injustice : as (Matt, xviii.), “ If thy 
brother offend thee, tell it him privately then with witnesses ; lastly, tell 
the Church ; and then if he obey not, “ Let him be to thee as an heathen, 
man' and a publican.” And there lieth excommunication for a scandalous 
life, as (i Cor. v. ii), “ If any man that is called a brother, be a fornicator, 
or covetous, or an idolater, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such a 
one yc^ are not to eat.” .But to excommunicate a man that held fhi,; 
formdalicn, that “Jesus was the Chiist,” ior ditference of opinion in other 
points, by which that foundation was not destroyed, there appeareth no 
authority in the Scripture, nor example in-the apostles, There is indeed 
in St. Paul (Titus iii. 10), a text that seemeih to be to the contrary : “A 
is mi heretic, after the first and second .admonition, reject.” I'or 
an heretic ■’ is he that being-a member of the Clnirch, tcaclicth m>v.,r*.!u;' 
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less some private opinion, which the Church has forbidden ; and such a 
o»e,_ St. Paul adviseth Titus, after the first and second admonition, to 
“reject.’' But to “reject,” in this place, is not to “excommunicate” the 
man ; but to " give over admonishing him, to let him alone, to set by dis- 
puting with him, ” as one that is to be convkiced only by himself. The 
same apo.stie saith {2 Tim. ii; 23), “Foolish and unlearned questions 
avoid the word “avoid” in this place, and “reject” in the former, is 
the same in the original, irapairoO; hut foolish questions may be set by 
without excommunication. And again (Titus iii. 9), “Avoid foolish 
questions,” where the original weptiVTao-o (“set them by’’) is equivalent to 
the former word “reject.” There is no other place that c.an so mucli as 
colourably be drawn to countenance the casting out of the Church failhful 
men, such as believed the foundation, only for a singular superstructure of 
their own, proceeding perhaps from a good and pious conscience. But on 
the contrary, all such places as command avoiding such disputes are written 
for a lesson to pastors, such as Timothy and Titus were, not to make new 
articles of faith, by determining every small controversy which oblige men 
to a needless bxirthen of conscience, or provoke them to break the union of 
the Church. \Vhich lesson the apostles themselves observed well. St. 
Peter and St. Paul, though their controversy were great, as we may read in 
Gal. ii. ir, yet they did not cast one another out of the Church. Never- 
theless, during the apostles’ times, there were other pastors that observed 
it not ; as Diotrephes (3 John, 9, &c.), who cast out of the Church such as 
St. John himself thought fit to be received into it, out of a pride he took in 
pre-eminence. So early it was that vain-glory and ambition had found 
entrance into the Church of Christ. 

That a man be liable to excommunication, there be many coitditions 
requisite ; as first, that he be a member of some commonalt)', that is to say, 
of some lawful assembly, that is to say, of some Christian Church, that hath 
power to judge of the cause for which he is to be excomnninicated. For 
where there is no community, there can be no excommunication 5 nor where 
there is no power to judge, can tliere be any power to give sentence. 

From hence it followeth that one Church cannot be excommunicated by 
another : for either they have equal power to excommunicate each other, in 
which case excommunication is not discipline, nor an act of authority, but 
schism, and dissolution of charity j or one is so subordinate to the other, as 
that they both have but one voice ; and then they be but one Church ; and 
the part excommunicated is no more a Church, but a dissolute number of 
individual persons. 

And Vjecause the sentence of excommunication importeth an advice not to 
keep comi'.any, nor so much as to eat with him that is excommunicate, if a 
sovereigu prince or assembly be excommunicate, the senieuce is of no 
effect. For all subjects are bound to be in the company and presence of 
tlteir own sovereign, when he requireth it by the law of Nature ; nor can 
they lawfully either expel Irim from any place of his own dominion, whether 
prtifaue or holy ; nor go out of his dominion without his leave ; much less, 
if he call them to that honour, refuse to eat with him. And as to other 
princes and states, because they are not parts of one and the same congre- 
gation, they need not any other sentence to keep tltem from keeping com- 
pany with the state excommunicate : for riie very institution, as it unitetii 
many men into one community, so it dissociateth one comimmity from 
another ; so that excommunication is not needful for keeping kings and 
stales asunder ; nor has any further effect than is in the nature of policy 
iteelf, unless it be to instigate princes to war upon one another. 

^ Nor is the excommunication of a Christian subject that obe3'CtJi the laws of 
his own sovereign, whether Christian or heathen, of any effect. For if we 
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lielieve that ” Jesus is the Christ, he hath the Spirit of God” (i John v. i) ; 
“and God dwelleth in him, and he in God” (l John i\'. 15). But lie that hath 
the spirit of God; ^he that dwelleth in God ; he in whom God dwelleth, 
can receive no harm by the excommunication of men. Therefore, he that 
believeth Jesus to be the Christ, is free from all the dangers threatened to 
persons excommunicate. He that beiievetli it not, is no Christian, There- 
fore a true and unfeigned Christian is not liable to excommunication ; nor 
he also that is a professed Christian, till his hypocrisy appear in his manners, 
that is, till his behaviour be contrary to the law of hi.s sovereign, which is tlie 
rule of manners, and which Christ and His apostles have commanded us to he 
subject to. For the Church cannot judge of manners but by external actions, 
winch actions can never beunlavsTul but when they are against the law' of the 
commonweath. . 

If a man’s father, or mother, or master be excommunicato, yet are not the 
children forlnddcn to keep them comp.any, nor to eat with them : for that 
were, for the most part, to oblige them not to eat at all, for want of means 
to get food ; and to authorize them to disobey their parents and masters, 
contrary to the precepts of the apo.stles. 

In sum, the power of excommunication cannot he extended further than to 
the end for which the apostles and pastors of the Church have their commis- 
sion from our Savionr ; which is not only to rule by command and co-action, 
but by teaching and direction of men in the way of salvation in the world to 
come. And as a master in any science may abandon his scholar, when he 
obstinately neglecteth the practice of his rules ; but not accuse him of in- 
justice, because he tvas never bound to obey him : so a teacher of Christian 
doctrine may abandon his discijdes that obstinately contmue in an un- 
christian life ; but he cannot say they do him wrong, because they are not 
obliged to obey him. For to a teacher that shall so complain may be applied 
the answer of God to Samuel in the like place (i Sam, viii. 7), “ They have 
, not rejected thee, but me.” Excommunication therefore, w'hen it rv.'uiteth 
the assistance of the ciyil power, as it doth, when a Christian state or prince 
is excommunicate by a foreign authority, is without effect ; and consequently 
ought to be without terror. The name of Ftdmen excommmncationis, that 
is, “the thunderbolt of excommunication,” proceeded from an imagination 
of the Bishop of Rome, wdiich first used it, that he* was king of kings ; as 
the heathen made Jupiter king of the gods, and assigned him, in their 
poems and pictures, a thunderbolt, wherewith to subdue and punish the 
giants that should dai'e to deny his power. Which imagination was' 
grounded on two errors ; one, that the kingdom of Christ is of this world, 
contrary to our Saviour’s owai words (John xviii. 36), “ My kingdom is not 
of this world ; ” the other, that he is Christ’s vicar, not only over his owni 
subjects, but over rdl the Christians of the world; whereof there is no 
ground in Scriptizre, and the contrary shall be proved in it.s due place. 

St. Paul coming to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of the Jews 
(Acts xvii. 2, 3), “as his manner was, went in unto them, and three .Sali- 
bath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging 
that Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from the dead ; and 
that this Jesus wliom he preached was the Christ.” The Scriptures here 
mentioned were the Scriptures of the Jews, that is, the Old Tesianient. 
The men, to whom he was to prove that Jesus was the Christ and risen 
again from the dead, were also Jews, and did believe already that they were 
the word of God. Hereupon (as it is in verse 4) some of them believed, 
and (as it is in verse $) some believed not- What was the reason, when 
they all believed the Scripture, that they did not all believe alike ; but liiat 
some approved, others disapproyed the intevpreta.tion of St, I’aul that cited 
diem; and every one iuterpi^eted thorn to himself? It was this; St. Paul 
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,came to them witlioiit any legal commission, and in the manner of one that 
would not command, but persuade; which, he must needs do either by 
miracles, as Moses did to the Israelites in Egypt, that they might see his 
authority in God’s works ; or by reasoning from the already received Scrip- 
ture, that they might see the truth of his doctrine in God’s word. But 
whosoever persuadeth by I'easoning from principle.^ written, maketh him to 
whom he speaketh judge boih of the meaning of those principles, and also 
of the force of his inferences upon them. If these Jews of Thessalouica 
were not, who else was the judge of what St. Paul alleged out of Scrip- 
ture? If St. Paul, what needed he to quote any places to prove his doc- 
trine? It had been enough to have .said, I find it so in Scripture, that is to 
say, in your laws, of which I am inter preter, as sent by ChrKt, The inter- 
preter therefore of the Scripture, to whose interpretation the Jervg of Tlies- 
saionica were boitnd to stand, could be none : every one might believe or 
not believe, according as the allegation seemed to himself to be agreeable 
or not agreeable to the meaning of the places alleged. And generally in 
all cases of the world, he that pretendeih any proof maketh judge of his 
proof him to whom he addresseth his speech. And as to the case of the 
Jews in particular, they 'were bound by express words (Dent, xvii.) to receive 
the determination of all hard questions from the priests and judges of Israel 
for the time being. But this is to be understood of the Jews that -were yet 
unconverted. 

For the conversion of the Gentiles there was no use of alleging the 
Scriptures, -which they believed not. The apostles therefore laboured by- 
reason to confute their idolatry ; and that done, to persuade them to the 
faith of Christ by their testimony of His life and resurrection. So that there 
could not yet be any controversy concerning the authority to interpret 
Scripture, seeing no man was obliged, during his infidelity, to follow any 
man’s interpretation of any Scripture, except his sovereign’s interpretation 
of the laws of his country. 

Let us now consider the conversion itself, and see w’hat there was therein 
that could be cause of such an obligation. Men were converted to no other 
thing than to the belief of that which the apostles preached : and the 
a-postles preached nothing but that Jesus was the Christ, that is to say, the 
king that was to save them, and reign over them eternally in the world to 
come ; and consequently that He was not dead, but risen again from the 
dead, and gone up into heaven, and should come again one day to judge 
the world (which also should rise again to be judged), and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that hiinsel/, or any 
other apostle, was such an inteiqireter of the Scripture, as all that became 
Christians ought to take their interpretation for law. For to iiitci-pret the 
laws is part of the administration of a present kingdom ; which the 
apostles had not. They prayed then, and all other pastors ever siricc, “let 
thy kingdom come and exhorted their converts to obey their then ethnic 
princes. The New Testament was not yet published in one body. Evciy 
of the evangelists was interpreter of his own gospel ; and every a^iostle of 
his own epistle ; and of the Old Testament our Saviour himself saith to the 
Jews (John v, 39), “Search the Scriptures; for in them yc think to have 
eternal life, and they are they that testify of me.” If lie had not meant 
they should interpret them. He would not have bidden tliem take thence 
the proof of His being the* Christ ; Fie avould either have interpreted them 
himself, or referred them to the interpretation of the priests. 

V,' lien a difficulty arose, the apostles and elders of the Church assembled 
themselves together, and detennined what should be preached and taught, 
and liow they should interpret the Scriptures to the people ; but Look not 
from the people the liberty to read and interpret them to therasdves, The 
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apostles sent divers letters to the Churches, and other wriiings for their 
instruction; which had been in vain |if they had not allowed them to 
interpret, that is, to consider the meaning of them. And as it was in the 
apostles’ time, it must be till such time as there should be pastors that 
could authorize an interpreter, whose interpretation should generally be 
stood to: but that could not be till Icings were pastors, or pastors kings. 

There be two senses, wherein a writing may be said to be “ canonical 
for “ canon ” signifieth a “ rule and a rule is a precept, by ndiich 
a man is guided and directed in any action whatsoever. Such precepts, 
though given by a teacher to his disciple, or a counsellor to his friend, 
without power to compel him to observe them, are nevertheless canons ; 
because they are rules. But when they are given by one, whom he 
that receiveth them is bound to obey, then are those canons, not only 
rules, but laws. The question therefore here, is of the power to make the 
Scriptures, W'hich are the rales of Christian faith, laws. 

That part of the Scripture which was first law, wa.s the Ten Command- 
ments evritten in two tables of stone, and delivered by God himself to 
Moses ; and by Moses made known to the people. Before that time there 
was no written law of God, who as yet having not chosen any people to 
be His peculiar kingdom, had given no law to men, but the law of Nature, 
that is to say, the precepts of natural reason written in every man’s own 
heart. Of these two tables, the first containeth the law of sovereignty; 
I. That they should hot obey nor honour the gods , of other nations, in 
these words : Non habebis decs alimos comm me, that is, “ thou slialt not 
have for gods, the gods that other nations worship, but only me ; ” whereby 
they were forbidden to obey or honour as their king and governor, any 
other god tlran Him that spake unto them then by Moses, and after- 
wards % the high priest. 2. That they “ should pot make any image to 
represent Him,” that is to say, they were not to choose to themselves, 
neither in heaven, nor in earth, any representative of their own fancying, 
but obey Moses and Aaron, rvhom He had appointed to that office. 3. 
That “ they should not take the name of God in vain;” that is, they 
.should not speak rashly of their king, nor dispute his right, nor the com- 
missions of Moses and Aaron, His lieutenants. 4. That “ they .should 
every seventh day abstain from their ordinary labour,” and employ tliat 
time in doing Him public honour. The second table containeth the duty 
of one man towards another, as “to honour parents,” ‘‘not to kill,” “not 
to commit adultery,” “not to steal,” “ not to corrupt judgment by false 
witness,” and finally, “not so much as to design in tlteir iieart the doing 
of any injury one to another.” Tlie question now is, who it was tliat gave 
to these written tables the obligatory force of laws. There is no doubt hut 
they were made laws by God himself; but because a law obliges nut, nor 
is laiv to any, but to them that acknowledge it to be the act of the sove- 
reign ; how could the people of Israel, that were forbidden to approacli 
the mountain to hear what God said to Moses, be obliged to obedience to 
all those laws which Moses propounded to them? Some of them were 
indeed the laws of Nature, as all the second table ; and therefore to be 
acknowledged for God’s laws; not to the Israelites alone, but to ail people; 
but of those that were peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the linn table, 
the question remains ; saving that they had obliged tliemselies, presently 
after the propounding of them to obey Mosc-:, in these words nfxod, xx. 
19), Speak ihou to us, and we will hear thee ; but. let not (hui ^u-jcak to 
us, lest we die.” It \Vas therefore, only Moses then, and after him flu; 
high priest, whom, by Moses, God declared should administer this II;-, 
peculiar kingdom, that had on earth the power to make this short .Scrio- 
ture of the Decalogue to be law in the comraonwe.ailh of I.srael. lait 
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Moses aucl Aaron, and the succeeding high priests, were the civil sovereigns. 
Therefore hitherto, the canonizing or making the Scripture law, belonged 
to the civil sovereign. 

The judicial law, that is to say, the laws that God prescribed to the 
magistrates of Israel for the rule of their administration of justice, and of 
the sentences or judgments they should pronounce in pleas between man 
and man ; and the Levitical law, that is to say, the rule that God pre- 
scribed touching the rites and ceremonies of the priests and Levites, were 
all delivered to them by Moses only ; and therefore also became laws, by 
virtue of the same promise of obedience to Moses. Whether these latvs 
were then written, or not written, hut dictated to the people by Moses, 
after his being forty days with God in the Mount, by word of mouth, is not 
expressed in the text; but they were all positive laws, and equivalent to 
Holy Scripture, and rahde canonical by Moses the civil sovereign. 

After the Israelites were come into the plains of Moab over against 
Jericho, and ready to enter into tlie Land of Promise, Moses to the former 
laws added divers others ; which therefore are called Deuteronomy ; that 
is, “ second laws.” And are (as it is w'ritten Deut. xxix. i), “ the words 
of a covenant which the Lord commanded Moses to make with the children 
of Israel, besides the covenant rvhich He made with them in Horeb, For 
having explained those former laws, in the beginning of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, he addetli others, that ’begin at the xiith chapter, and con- 
tinue to the end of the xxviih of the same book. This law (Deut. xxvii. 3) 
they were commanded to write upon great stones plastered over, at their 
passing over Jordan : this law also was written by Moses himself in a 
book, and delivered into the hands of the “priests and to the elders of 
Israel” (Deut. xxxi, 9), and commanded (verse 26), “ to be put in the side of 
the ark ; ” for in llie ark itself was nothing but the “ Ten Commandments.” 
This was the law which Moses (Deut. xvii. 18) commanded the kings of 
Israel should keep a copy of : and this is the law, which having been long 
time lost, was found again in the temple in the time of Josiah, and by hi.s 
authority received for the law of God. But both Moses at the writing, and 
Josiah at tlie recovery thereof, had both of them the civil sovereignt}’. 
'Hitherto therefore the power of making .Scripture canonical, was in the 
civil sovereign. 

Besides this Book of the Law, there was no other book, from the time of 
Moses till after the Captivity, received amongst the Jews for the law of 
God, For the prophets, except a few, lived in the time of the Captivity 
itself ; and the rest lived but a little before it ; and were so far from having 
their prophecies generally received for laws, as that their persons u’ere 
persecuted, partly by false prophets, and partly by the kings which, were 
seduced by them. jVnd tliis book itself, which was confirmed by Josiah 
for the law of God, and with it all the history of the works of God, was 
lost in the Captivity and sack of the city of Jerusalem, as appears by that of 
;j .Fsclras xiv. 21, “ thy law is burnt; Uierefore no man knoweth the things 
that are done of thee, or the works that shall begin.” And lieforc tiie 
Captivity, between the time when the law was lost (v-hich Ls not mentioned 
in the Scripture, but may probably be thought to be the lime of Rehohoam, 
when (i Kings xiv. 26) Shishak, king of Egypt, took the spoil of tlie 
temple), and the time of Josiah when it was found again, they liad no 
tvrilten word of God, but ruled according to their own di.'Cretion, or bytho 
direction o( such .as each of them esteemed propliets. 

From hence we may infer that the Scriptures of the Old Tesiainent, 
which we have at this dayq were not canonical nor a law unto the Jews, till 
the renovation of their covenant with God at their reiuni from the Captivity, 
and restoration of thoir commonwealth under Esdvas. Bui from that time 
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forward they were accounted the law of tlie Jews, and for such translated 
into Greek by seventy elders of Judea, and put into the library of Ptolemy 
at Alexandria, and approved for the word of God, Now seeing Esdras 
was the high priest, and the high priest was their civil sovereign, it is mani- 
fest that the Scriptures were never made laws, but by the sovereign civil 
power. 

By the writings of the fathers that lived in the time before that the 
Christian religion was received, and authorized by Constantine the emperor, 
we may find that the books we now have of the New Testament were held 
by the Christians of that time, except a few (in respect of whose paucity 
the rest were called the Catholic Church, and others heretics), for the dic- 
tates of the Holy Ghost, and consequently for the canon or rule of faith; 
such was the reverence and opinion they had of tiieir teachers ; as generally 
the reverence that the disciples bear to their first masters in all manner of 
doctrine they receive from them is not small. Therefore there is no doubt 
but when St. Paul wrote to the Churches he had converted, or any other 
apostle or disciple of Christ, to those which had then embraced Christ ; 
they received those their writings for the true Christian doctrine. But in 
that time, when not the power and authority of the teacher, but the faith 
of the hearer, caused them to receive it, it was not the apostles that 
made their own writings canonical, but every convert made them so to 
himself. 

But the question here is not what any Christian made a law or canon to 
himself, which he might again reject by the same right he received it ; but 
what was so made a canon to them, as without injustice they could not do 
anything contrary thereunto. That the New Testament should in tl^is sense 
be canonical, that is to say a law, in any place where the law of the com- 
monwealth had not made it so, is contrary to the nature of a law. For a 
law, as has been already shown, is the commandment of that man or 
assembly, to whom we have given sovereign authority to make such rules 
for the direction of our actions as he shall think fit, and to punish us when 
we do anything contrary to the same. Wlren therefore any other man shall 
offer unto us any other rules, which the sovereign ruler hath not prescribed, 
they are but counsel and advice ; which, whether good or bad, he that is 
counselled may without injustice refuse to observe ; and when contrary to 
the laws already established, without injustice cannot observe how good 
soever he conceiveth it to be. I say he cannot in this case observe the 
same in his actions, nor in his discourse with other men ; though he may 
without blame believe his private teachers, and wish he had the liberty to 
practise their advice, and that it were publicly received for law. For 
internal faith is in its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted from 
all human jurisdiction ; whereas the words and actions that proceed from it, 
as breache.s of our civil obedience, are injustice both before God and man. 
Seeing then our Saviour hath denied His kingdom to be in this world, 
.seeing He had said He came not to judge, but to save the world, He hath 
not subjected us to other laws than those of the commonwealth ; that is, 
the J r,/s to the law of Mosesy which he saith (Matt. v. 17), He came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ; and other nation.? to the larvs of their .several 
sovereigns, and all men to the laws of Nature ; the observing whereof both 
lie himself and His apostles have in their teaching recommended to us as a 
necessary condition of being admitted by Him in the last clay into Hl-S 
eternal kingdom, wherein shall be protection and life everla.«tmg. Seeing 
then our Saviour and His apostles left not new laws to oblige its in this 
world, but new doctrine to prepare us for the next ; the books of the New 
Testament, which contain that doctrine, until obedience to them was com- 
manded by them that God had given power to on earth to be legislators, 
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were not obligatory canons, that is laws, but only good and safe advice for 
the direction of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man might take 
and refuse at his own perU without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christ’s commission to His apostles and disciples was 
to proclaim His Jcingdom, not present, but to come 5 and to teach all nations, 
and to baptize them that should believe ; and to enter into the houses of 
them that should receive them, and where they were not received, to shake 
off the dust of their feet against them ; but not to call for fire from heaven 
to destroy them, nor to compel them to obedience by the sword. In all 
which there is nothing of power, but of persuasion. He sent them out as 
sheep unto wolves, not as kings to their subjects. They had not in com- 
u■li^sion to make laws ; but to obey, and teach obedience to laws made ; and 
consequently they could not make their writings oldigatory canons without 
tlie help of the sovereign civil power. And therefore the Scripture of ihe 
New Testament is there only law where the lawful civil power hath made 
it so. And there also the king, or sovereign, maketh it a law to hiimself ; 
by which he subjecteth himself, not to the doctor or apostle that converted 
him, but to God himself and His Son Jesus Clu'ist, as immediately as did 
• the apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to give the New Testament, in respect of those 
that have embraced Christian doctrine, the force of laws, in the times and 
places of persecution, is the decrees they made amongst themselves in their 
synod. For we read (Acts xv. 28) the style of the council of the apostles, 
the elders, and the whole Church, in this manner ; “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen than these 
necessary things,” &c. j which is a style that signifieth ,a power to lay a 
burthen on them that had received their doctrine. Now “ to lay a burthen 
on another,” seemeth the same as “to oblige j” and therefore the acts of 
that council were laws to the then Christians. Nevertheless, they were no 
more laws than are-tbese other precepts, “ repent ; ” “be baptized ; ” “keep 
the commandments ; ” “ believe the gospel “ corns unto me ; ” “sell all 
that thou hast ; ” “ give it to the poor ; ” and “ follow me ; ” which are not 
commands, hut invitations and callings of men to Christianity, like that of 
Isaiah Iv. i, “Ho every man that thinsteth, come ye to the waters, come, 
and buy wine and milk without money.” For first, the apostles’ power was 
no other than that of our Saviour, to invite men to embrace the kingdom of 
God ; which they themselves acknowledged for a kingdom, not present, 
but to come ; and they that have no kingdom can malte no laws. And 
secondly, if their acts of council were laws, they could not without sin be 
disobeyed. But we read not anywhere that they who received not the doc- 
trine of Christ did therein sin ; but that they died in their sins ; that is, 
that their sins against the laws to which they owed obedience were not 
pardoned. And those laws were the laws of Nature, and the civil laws of 
the state, whereto every Christian man had by pact .submitted himself. And 
therefore by the burthen which the apostles might lay on such as they had 
converted are not to be understood laivs, but conditions proposed to lho?e 
that sought .salvation ; which they might accept or refuse at their o\ra peril, 
without a new sin, though not without the hazard of being condemned and 
excluded out of the kingdom of God for their sins past. And tlierefore of 
infidels, St. John saith not, the wrath of God shall “come” upon them, but 
(John iii. 36) “the W'rath of. God remaineth upon them ana not that they 
shall be condemned, but that ijolm iii. 18) “ they are condemned already.” 
Nor can it be conceived that the benefit of faiih “is remission of sins,” 

■ unk.ss we conceive withal that the damage of infidelity “is the retention of 
the. same' sins.”.. ^ 

But to w'hat end is it, may some man ask, that the apostles, and other 
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pastors of the Church after their time, shciild meet together to agree upon 
what doctrine should be taught, both for faith and manners, if no man were 
obliged to observe their decrees? To this may be answered, that the 
apostles and elders of that council were obliged even by their entrance into 
it, to teach the doctrine therein concluded and decreed to be taught, so far 
forth, as no precedent law, to which they were obliged to yield obedience, 
was to the contrary ; but not that all other Christians should be obliged i > > 
observe what they taught. For though they might deliberate what each 
of them should teach ; yet they could not deliberate what others should do, 
unless their assembly had had a legislative power ; which none could have 
but civil sovereigns. For though God be the sovereign of all the world, wo 
are not boitnd to take for His law whatsoever is propounded by every man 
in His name; nor anything contrary to the civil law, which God hath ex- 
pressly commanded us to obey. 

Seeing then the acts of council of the apostles were then no laws, but 
counsels ; much less are laws the acts of any other doctors or council since, 
if assembled without the authority of the civil sovereign . And consequent! y, 
the Books of the New Testament, though most perfect rules of Christian 
doctrine, could not be made laws by any other authority than that of kings 
or sovereign assemblies. 

The first council, that made the Scriptures we now have canon, is net 
extant : for that collection of the canons of the apostles, attributed to 
Clemens, the first bishop of Rome after St. Peter, is subject to question. 
For though the canonical books be_ there reckoned up ; yet these words, 
sint vobis omnibus clericis et latch libri venirandi, &c., contain a distinction 
of clergy and laity, that was not in use so near St. Peter’s time. The first 
council for settling the canonical Scripture that is extant, is that of 
Laodicea (Can. lix.), which forbids the reading of other books than those in 
the Churches ; which is a mandate that is not addressed to every Christian, 
but to those only that had authority to read anything publicly in the Churcii, 
that is, to ecclesiastics only. 

Of ecclesiastical officers in the time of the apostles, some were magisterial, 
some ministerial. Magisterial were the offices of the prehcliing of the 
gospel of the kingdom of God to infidels ; of administering the sacraments, 
and divine service ; and of teaching the rules of faith and manners to those 
that were converted. Ministerial was the office of deacons, that is, of them 
that were appointed to the administration of the secular necessities of the 
Church, at such time as they lived upon a common stock of money raised out 
of the voluntary contributions of the faithful. 

Amongst the officers magisterial, the first and principal were the apostles ; 
Vtdiereof there were at first but twelve ; and these were cliosen and con- 
stituted by our Saviour himself ; and their office was not only to pireaci!, 
teach, and baptize, but also to be martyrs, v/ituesses of our Saviour;-- 
resurrection. 'I'his testimony was the specificaland essential mark, wherc:>y 
the apostleship was distinguished from other magistracy ecclesiastical, a-; 
being necessary for an apostle, either to have seen our Saviour after liis re- 
surrection, or to have conversed with Him before, and seen His works ami 
other arguments of His divinity, whereby they might be taken for sufficient 
witnesses. And therefore at tlte election of a new apostle in the place of 
Judas Iscariot, St. Peter saith (Acts i. 21, 22), “Of these men that have 
companied with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
amongst us, beginning from the baptism of John unto that same day that Me 
was taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of lits 
resurrection : ” where by this word “ must,” is implied a necessary propet ty 
of an apostle, to have companied with the first and prime apostles, in the 
time that our Saviour manifested himself in the flesh. 
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The first apostle of those which were not constituted by Christ in the time 
He was upon the earth, was Matthias, chosen in this manner. There were 
assembled together in Jerusalem about one hundred and twenty Christians 
(Acts i. 15). These (verse 23) appointed two, Joseph the Just and Mat- 
thias, and caused lots to be drawn; “and (verse 26) the lot fell on Matthias, 
and lie was numbered with the apostles.” So that here we see the ordina- 
tion of this apostle was the act of the congregation, and not of St. Peter 
nor of the eleven, otherwise than as members of the assembly. 

After him there was never any other apostle ordained, but Paul and 
Paraabas ; which was done as we read (Acts xiii. i, 2, 3) in tin's manner. 
“There were in the Church that was at Antioch, certain prophets and 
teachers ; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and I-ucius of 
Cyreiie, and Manaen; which had been brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, 
and Saul. As they ministered unto the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and kid their hands 
on them, they sent them away.” 

By which it is manifest that though they were called by the Holy Ghos% 
their calling was declared unto them and their mission authorized by the 
particular Church of Antioch. And that this their calling was to the 
apostleship, is apparent by that, that they are both called (Acts xiv. 14) 
apostles: and that it was by virtue of this act of the Church of Antioch 
that they were apostles, St. Paul declareth plainly (Rom, i. l), in tliat he 
usetli the word, which the Holy Ghost usecf at his calling : for he styleth 
himself “ An apostle separated unto the gospel of God ; ” alluding to the 
words of the Holy Ghost, “Separate me, Barnabas and Saul,” &c. But 
seeing the work of an apostle was to be a witness of the resurrection of 
Christ, a man may here ask, how St. Paul, that conversed not with our 
Saviour before His passion, could know He was risen? To which is easily 
answered, that our .Saviour himself appeared to him in the way to Damascus, 
from heaven, after His ascension ; “ and chose him for a vessel to bear His 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and children of Israel ; '' and conse- 
quently, having seen the Lord after His passion, he was a competent witness 
of His resurrection. And as for Barnabas, Itewmsa disciple before the 
passion. It is therefore evident that Paul and Barnaljas were apostles ; and 
yet chosen and authorized, not by the first apostles alone, but by the Church 
of Antioch ; as Matthias was chosen and authorized by the Church of 
Jerusalem. 

“ Bishop,” a word formed in our language out of the Greek ETrtcrxoTros, 
signifieth an overseer or superintendent of any business, and particularly a 
pastor or shepherd ; and thence by metaphor was taken, not only amongst 
the Jews that were originally shepherds, but also' amongst the heathen, to 
signify the office of a king, or any other rule or guide of people, whether he 
ruled by lavvs or doctrine. And so the apo-tles were the first Christhn 
bishops, instituted by Christ himself: in which sense the apostleship of 
Judas is called (Acts i. 20) “his bishopric.” And afterwards, %vhen 
there were constituted elders in the C!m.stian Churches, with charge to guide 
Christ’s flock by their doctrine and advice ; these elders were also called 
bishops. Timothy wms an elder (which wm’d “elder,” in the Ncav Testa- 
ment, is a name of office, as well as of age) ; yet he was also a bishop. And 
bishops were tlien content with the title of elders. Nay, St. John jsim.se'f, 
the apostle beloved of our Lord, beginneth his second Epistle with thc.se 
words, “ The clderto the elect lady.” By which it is evident that “ bishop,” 
“pastor,” “elder,” “ doctor,” that is to say,“teaclicr>”werebutsomanytIiver.s 
names of the same office in the time of the apostles ; for there was then no 
governmentby coercion, but only by doctrine and persuading. TIte kingdom 
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of God was yet to come, in a new world ; so that there could be no authority 
to compel in any Church, till the commonwealth had embraced the Chris-- 
tian faith : and consequently no diversity of authority, though there \vere 
diversity of employments. 

Besides these magisterial employments in the Church, namely, apostles, 
bishops, elders, pastors, and doctors, whose calling was to proclaim Christ 
to the Jews and infidels, and to direct and to teach those that believed, we 
read in the New Testament of no other. For by the names of “evangelists” 
and “ prophets” is not signified any office, but several gifts, by which several 
men were profitable to the Church: as evangelists, by writing the life and 
acts of our Saviour; such as were St. Matthew and St. John apostles, and 
St. Mark and St. Luke disciples, and wlio-soever else wrote of that suljject 
(as St. Thomas and St. Barbabas are said to have done, though the Church 
have not received the books that have gone under their names) : and as 
propbet.s, by the gift of interpreting the Old Testament, and sometimes by- 
declaring their special revelations to the Church. For neither these gifts, 
nor the gifts of languages, nor the gift of casting out devils, nor of curing 
other diseases, nor anything else, did make an officer in the Church, save 
only the due calling and election to the chai'ge of teaching. 

As the apostles, Matthias, Paul, and Barnabas, were not made by our 
Saviour himself, but were elected by the Church, that is, by the assembly 
of Christians; namely, Matthias by the Church of Jerusalem, and Paul and 
Barnabas by the Church of Antioch ; so were also the “ presbyters” and 
“pastors” in other cities, elected by the Churches of those cities. For 
proof whereof let us consider, first, how St. Paul proceeded in the ordina- 
tion of presbyter.s, in the cities where he had converted men to the Christian 
faith, immediately after he and Barnabas had received their apostleship. 
We read (Acts xiv. 23) tliat “ they ordained elders in every Church 5” 
which at first sight may be taken for an argument, that they themselves 
chose, and gave them their authority ; but if we consider the original text, 
it will be manifest that they were authorized and chosen by the a.ssemb]y 
of the Christians of each city. For the words there are, xeiporoi^ijo-ai'res diirots 
Tpea^vrepovi Kar’ iKK 7 < 7 )criav, that is, “ when they had ordained them elders 
by the holding up of hands in every congregation.” Now it is well enough 
known, that in all those cities the manner of choosing magistrates and, 
officers -vvas by plurality of suffrages ; and, because the ordinary way of dis- 
tinguishing the affirmative votes from the negatives was by holding up of 
liands, to ordain an officer in any of the cities, was no more but to bring 
the people together, to elect them by plurality of votes, whetiier it M^ere by 
plurality of elevated hands, or by'plurality of voices, or plurality of balls, 
or beans, or small stones, of -which every man cast in one, into a vessel 
marked for the affirmative'or negative ; for divers cities had divers customs 
in that point. It was therefore the assembly that elected their own ddci .v- ; 
the apostles were only presidents of the assembly, to call them together for 
such election, and to pronounce them elected, and to give them the ber.e- 
diction which now is culled consecration. And for \his cause, they that 
were pre.sidcnis of the as-semblies, as in the absence of the apostles tlm 
elders -ivete, were called ■n-poea-rSires, and in Latin arif/Uih's; tvhich words 
signify the principal person of the assembly, whose office was to numb-.-x'' 
the votes, and to declare thereb}'- who was chosen ; and u'liere the vote.s 
were equal, to decide the matter in question by adding hi.s own ; -wduch is 
the office of a president in council. And, because all tire Charclie.s had 
their presbyters ordained in the same manner, where tire word i.s “ coiird- 
tute” (as 'i'itus i. 5), Imo. Karaffrija-rfi Kara TrdXiv TrpesfivApovs, “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst constitute elfk-ns in every cii}',” 
■we are to understand the same thing, namely, that he should call the faith'ful 
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together, and ordain them presbyters by plurality of suffrages. It had 
been a strange thing, if in a town, where men perhaps had never seen any 
magistrate otherwise chosen than by an assembly, those of the town becom- 
ing Christians should so much as have thought on any other way of election 
of their teachers and guides, that is to sajf,. of their presbyters (otherwise 
called bishops), than this of plurality of suffrages, intimated by St. Paul 
(Acts xiv. 23) in the word x^t/ooTor^jiravres. Nor was there ever any 
choosing of bishops before the emperors found it necessary to regulate 
them, in order to the keeping of the peace amongst them, but by tlie 
assemblies of the Christians in every several town. 

The same is also coiilirmed by the continual practice, even to this day, 
in the election of the bishops of Rome. For if the bishop of any place 
had the right of choosing another to the .successioir of the pastoral office, 
in any city, at such times as he went from thence to plant the same in 
another place ; much more had he had tlie right to appoint his successois 
in til at place in which he last resided and died ; and we find not that ever 
any bishop of Rome appointed his succcsisor. For they were a long tune 
chosen by the people, as we may see by the sedition raised .about the 
election lietween Damasus and Ursicinus, which Ammianus Marcellinus 
saith was so great, that Juveiitius the prrefect, unable to keep tlie peace 
between them, was forced to go out of the city ; and that there were above 
an hundred men found dead upon that occasion in the church itself. And 
though they afterwards were chosen, first, by the whole clergy of Rome, 
and afterwards by the cardinals, yet never any was appointed to the suc- 
cession by his predecessor. If therefore they pretended no right to appoint 
their own successors, I think I may reasonably conclude they had no right 
to appoint the successors of other bishops without receiving some neiv 
power, which none could take from the Church to bestow on them, but 
such as had a lawful authority, not only to teach, but to command the 
Church, which none could do but the civil sovereign. 

The word “minister,” in the original AidKovos, signifieth one that 
voluntarily doth the business of another man, and differech from a servant 
only in this, that servants are obliged by their condition to do what is com- 
manded them ; whereas niiiii.sters are obliged only by their undertaking, 
and bound therefore to no more than that they have undertaken ; so that 
both they that teach the wmrd of God, and they that administer the secular' 
affairs of the Church, are both ministens, but they are ministers of different 
persons. For the pastors of the Church called (Acts vi. 4) “ the minisler.s 
of the word,” are ministers of Chri.st, whose word it is ; but the ministry of 
a deacon, which is called (verse 2 of the same chapter) “ serving of tables,” 
is a service done to the Church or congregation : so that neitlier any one 
man, nor the whole Church, could ever of their pastor say, he w'as their 
minister ; but of a deacon, whether the charge he undertook were to serve 
tables, or distribute maintenance to the Christians, when they lived in each 
city on a common stock or upon collections, as in the first times, or to take 
a care of the house of prayer, or of the revenue, or other worldly business 
of the Church, the whole congregation might properly call liitn their 
, minister. "■■■■ - 

For their employment as deacons was to serve the congregation : though 
upon occasion they omitted not to preach the gospel, and maintain the 
doctrine of Chri.st, every one according to his gifts, as St. Stephen did ; 
and both to preach and baptize, as Philip did. For that Philip, which 
(Acts viii. 5) preached the gospel at Samaria, and (verse 38) baptized the 
eunuch, rvas Philip the deacon, not Philip the apostle. For it is manifest 
(ver-'C I) that when Philip preached in Samaria, the apostles were at 
Jerusalem, and (verse 14) “when they heard that Samaria had received 
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the word of God, sent Peter and John to them by imposition of whose 
hands, they that were baptized (verse 15), received, which before by the 
liaptism of Philip they had not received, the Holy Ghost. For it was 
necessary for the conferring of the Holy Ghost, that their baptism should 
be administered or confirmed by a minister of the word, not by a minister 
of the Cliurch. And therefore to confirm the baptism of those that Philip 
the deacon had baptized, the apostles sent out of their own number from 
Jerusalem to Samaria, Peter and John ; who conferred on them that before 
were but baptized, those graces that were signs of the Holy Spirit, which at 
that time did accompany all true believers ; which what they were may be 
understood by that which St. Mark saith (chap. xyi. 17), these signs 
follow them that believe in my name ; they shall cast out devils they 
siiall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the. 
sick, and they shall recover.” This to do, was h that Philip could not 
give,’ but the apostles could, and as appears by this place, effectiially did 
to every man that truly believed and was by a minister of Christ him- 
self baptized: which power either Christ’s ministers in this age cannot 
confer, or else there are very few true believers, or Christ hath very few 
ministers. 

That the first deacons were chosen not by the apostles, but by a congre- 
gation of the disciples, that is, of Christian men of all sort.s, is manifest out 
of Acts vi., where we read that the ‘‘Twelve,” after the number of dbciples 
was multiplied, called them together, and having told them that it was not 
fit tliat the apostles should leave the word of God and serve tables, said unto 
them (verse 3), “ Prethren, look you out among you seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business,” Here it is manifest, that though the apostles declared them 
elected; yet the congregation chose them ; which also (verse 5) is more 
expressly said, where it is written, that “the saying pleased the whole 
multitude, and they chose seven,” &c. 

Under the Old Testament, the tribe of Levi were only capable of the 
priesthood, and other inferior offices of the Church. The land was divided 
amongst the other tribes, Levi excepted, which by the subdivision of the 
tribe of Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseh, were still twelve. To the 
tribe of Levi were assigned certain cities for their habitation, with the 
suburbs for their cattle : but for their portion, they wmre to have the tenth 
of the fruits of the land of their brethren. Again, the priests for their 
maintenance had the tenth of that tenth, together with part of the I'blations 
and sacritices. For God had. said to Aaron (Numb, xviii. 20), “Thou shalt 
have no inheritance in their land j neither shall thou have any part amongst 
them ; I am thy part and thine inheritance amongst the children of Israel.” 
For Cod being tlien king, and having constituted the tribe of Levi to be Hi.s 
public ministers, He allowed them for their maintenance the pulilic revenue, 
that is to say, the part that God had reserved to himself ; which were tithes 
and offerings: and that is it which is meant, where God saith, “l am 
thine inherisance.” And therefore to the Levite.s might not unfitly be 
attributed the. name of “clergy,” from K\rjpos, which .signifietli lot or 
inheiitance ; nor that they were heirs of the kingdom of God more than 
other ; but that God's inheritance was their maintenance. Now seeing in 
this time Godhim.self was their king, and Moses, Aaron, and the succeeding 
high priests were His lieutenants ; it is manifest tliat the right of titlies and 
oflerings was constituted by the civil power. 

After their rejection of God in the demanding of a king, they enjoyed 
still the same revenue ; but the right thereof wa.s derived from that, that 
the kings did never lake it from them : for the public revenue was at the 
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clisposiu!? of liitn that was the public person ; and that, till the Captivity, 
wa;-, the king. And again, after the return from the Captivity, they paid 
ihcir tithes as before to the priest. Hitherto tlrerefore Church livings were 
determined by the civil sovereign. 

Of the maintenance of our Saviour and His apostles, we read only they 
had a purse, which was carried by Judas Iscariot; and that of the apcjstles, 
such as were fishermen did sometimes use their trade ; and that when our 
Saviour sent the tw-elve apostles to preach, He forbad them (Matt. x. 9, 10) 
“ to carry gold and .silver and brass in their purses, for that the workman 
is worthy of his hire.” By which it is probable, their ordinary maintenance 
was not unsuitable to their employment ; for their employment was (ver.se S) 
•'• freely to give, because they had freely received and their maintenance 
was the “free gift” of those that believed the good tiding they carried 
aliout of the coming of the Messiah their Saviour. To which w^e may add, 
that which was contributed out of gratitude by such as our fiaviour had 
healed of diseases ; of which are mentioned (Luke viii. 2, 3), “Certain 
women wdiicli had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities ; Mary 
Zvlagdalen, out of whom went seven devils ; and Joanna the wife of Chiiza, 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto Hinr 
of their substance.” 

After our Saviour’s ascension, the Christians of every city lived in com- 
mon (Acts iv. 34, 3S) upon the money which was made of the sale of their 
lands and posse.ssions, and laid down at the feet of the apostles, of good 
will, not of duty; for, “whilst the land remained,” saith St. Peter to 
Ananias (Acts v. 4), “was it not thine? and after it was sold, was it not 
in thy po'wer?” wliich showeth he needed not have saved his land nor hi-s 
money by lying, as not being bound to contribute anything at all unless he 
had pleased. And as in the time of the apostles, so also all the time down- 
ward till after Constantine the Great, we shall find that the maintenance of 
the bi.shops and pastors of the Christian Church was nothing but the volun- 
tary contribution of them that had embraced their doctrine. There was yet 
no mention of tithes : but such was in the time of Constantine and his sons 
the affection of Christians to their pastors, as Amniianus Marcellinns saith, 
describing the sedition of Damasus and Ursicinus about the bi.diopric, that 
it was worth their contention, in that the bishops of those times, by the 
liberality of their flock, and especially of matrons, lived splendidly, were 
carried in coaches, and were sumptuous in their fare and apparel. 

But here may some ask, whether the pastors were then bound to live 
upon voluntary contribution, as upon alms ; “For who,” saith St. Paul 
(l Cor. ix. 7), “ goelh to war at his own charges ? or who feedelh a flock, 
and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? ” And again (ver.se 13), “ Do ye 
not know that they which minister about holy things, live of the things of 
the temple : and they which wait at the altar, partake \vith the altar ; ” that 
is to say, have part of that which is offered at the altar for their main- 
tenance? x^nd then he concludetli (verse 14), “Even so hatii the Lord 
appointed, that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
From which place may be inferred indeed that the pastor.s of the Church 
ought to be maintained by their flocks ; but not that the pastors were to 
flelermine either the quantity or the kind of tlieir own allowance, and be, as 
it were, tiieir own carvers. Their allowance must needs therefore be deter- 
mined either by the gratitude arid liberality of every particular man of their 
flock, or by the whole congregation. By the whole congregation it could 
not be, because their acts were then no laws,; therefore the maintenance of 
pasior.s before emperors and civil sovereigns had made laws to settle it, was 
nothing but benevoletice. They that served at the altar lived on wiiat was 
offered, So may the pastors also take what is oflerecl them by their flock ; 
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but not exact what is not ofiered. In what court should they sue for it, 
who had no tribunals? Oi*, if they had arbitrators amongst themselves, 
who should execute their judgments when they had no power to arm their 
officers? It remaineth, therefore, that there could be no certain mainte- 
nance assigned to any pastors of the Church but by the whole congrega- 
tion; and "ilten only when their decrees should have the force, not only of 
“ canons,” but also of “laws;” which laws could not be made but by 
emperors, kings, or other civil sovereigns. The right of tithes in Moses’ 
law could not be applied to the then ministers of the gospel ; because Moses 
and the high priests were the civil sovereigns of the people under God, 
whose kingdom amongst the Jews was present ; whereas the kingdom of 
God by Christ is yet to come. 

Hitherto hath been shown what the pastors of the Church are ; what are 
the points of their commission, as that they were to preach, to teach, to 
baptize, to be presidents in their several congregations ; what is ecclesias- 
tical censure, viz., excommunication, that is to say, in tliose places where_ 
Christianity was forbidden by the civil laws, a putting of themselves out of 
the company of the e.xcomnuinicate, and where Christianity was by the civil 
law commanded, a putting the excommunicate out of the congregations of 
Christians ; who elected the pastors and ministers of the Church, that it was 
the congregation ; who consecrated and blessed them, that it was the 
pastor; what was their due revenue, that it was none but their own 
po.ssessions, and their own labour, and the voluntary contributions of devout 
and grateful Christians. We are to consider now what office in the Church 
those persons have, who being civil sovereigns, have embraced also the 
Christian faith. 

And first, we are to remember, that the right of judging what doctrines 
are fit for peace, and to be taught the subject-s, is in all commonwealths in- 
separably annexed, as hath been already proved (chapter xviii.), to the 
sovereign power civil, whether it be in one man, or in one assembly of men. 
For it is evident to the meanest capacity that men’s actions are derived from 
the opinions they have of the good or evil, which from''those actions redouml 
unto themselves : and consequently, men that are once possessed of an 
opinion, that their obedience to the sovereign power will be more hurtful to 
them than their disobedience, will disobey the laws, and thereby overtlirow 
the commonwealth, and introduce confusion .and civil war ; for the avoiding 
whereof, all civil government was ordained. And therefore in all common- 
wealths of the heathen, the sovereigns have had the name of pastors of the 
people, because there was no subject that could lawfully teach the puopie, 
but by their permission and authority. 

This right of the heathen kings cannot be thought taken from them liy 
their conversion to the faith of Christ; who never ordained that king.-;, for 
believing ip Him, should be deposed, that is, subjected to any but himself, 
or, which is all onfe, be deprived of the power necessary for the conserva- 
tion of peace amongst their subjects, and for their defence against foreign 
enemies. And therefore Christian kings are still the supreme pastors of their 
]3eople, and have power to ordain what pastors they please, to teach the 
Church, that is, to teach the people committed to their charge. 

Again, let tlte right of choosing them be, as before the conversion of kings 
in the Churcli ; for so it was in the time of the apostles tliemsdves, as hath 
been shown already in this chapter ; even so also the right will be in the 
ci\il sovereign, Christian. _ For in that he is a Christian, he allows the 
teaching ; and in that he is the .sovereign, which is as much a.': to .say, the 
Church by representation, the teachers he elects are elected by the Ciuirch- 
An i when an assembly of Chii-tians choose their pastor in a Christian 
commonwealth, it is the sovereign that electeth him, because it is done by 
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his authority ; in the same manner, as when a town choose their mayor, it 
is the act of him that hath the sovereign power: for every act done, is the 
act of him, without whose consent , it is invalid. And therefore whatsoever 
examples may be drawn oitt of history concerning the election of pastors 
by the people, or by the clergy, they are no arguments against the right 
of any civil sovereign, because they that elected them did it by his 
authority. 

Seeing then in every Christian commonwealth, the civil sovereign is the 
supreme pastor, to whose charge the whole flack of his subjects is com- 
mitted, and consequently that it is by his authority that all other pastors 
are made, and have power to teach, and perform all other pastoral offices ; 
it followeth also, that it is from the _ civil sovereign that all other pastors 
derive their right of teaching, preaching, and other functions pertaining to 
that office, and that they are but his ministers ; in the same manner as' the 
magistrates of towns, judges in courts of justice, and commanders of 
armies, are all but ministers of him that is the magistrate of the whole 
commonwealth, judge of all causes, and commander of the whole militia, 
which is always the civil sovereign. And the reason hereof is not because 
they that teach, but because they that are to learn, are his subjects. For 
let it be supposed that a Christian king commit the authority of ordaining 
pastors in his dominions to another king, as divers Christian kings allow 
that power to the Pope ; he doth not thereby constitute a pastor over him- 
self, nor a sovereign pastor over his people ; for that were to deprive himself 
of the civil power; which, dependir^ on the opinion’ men have of their duty 
to him and the fear they have of punishment in another world, woulcl 
depend also on the skill and loyalty of doctors, who are no less subject,. not 
only to ambition, but also to ignorance, than any other sort of men. So 
that where a stranger hath authority to appoint teachers, it is given him by 
the sovei'eign in whose dominions he teacheth. Christian doctors are oiir 
schoolmasters to Christianity ; but kings are fathers of families, and may 
receive schoolmasters for their subjects from the recommendation of a 
stranger, but not from the command ; especially when the ill teaching them 
shall redound to the great and manifest profit of him tlmt recommends 
them : nor can they be obliged to retain them, longer than it is for the 
public good the care of which they stand so long charged withal, as they 
retain any other essential right of the sovereignty. 

If a man therefore should ask a pastor, in the execution of his office, as 
the chief priests and eiders of the people (Matt. xxi. 33) asked our Saviour, 
“ Dy what authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee this 
authority?” he can make no other just answer, but that he doth it V)y the 
authority of the commonwealth, given him by the king, or as.semldy that 
representeth it. All pastors, except the supreme, execute their charges in 
the right, that is, by the authority of the civil st)vereign, tliat is, jiav azu'/i. 
But the king, and eveiy other sovereign, oxecutelh his office of supreme 
pastor by immediate authaiity from God, that is to say, in “ God’s right ” ov 
jiirc divino. And therefore none but kings can put into their lities a 
mark of their submission to God only, Deigraiht rexy &c, Bishop.s ougiit 
to say in tVre beginning of their mandates, “ By the favour of the Kiiighs 
Majesty, bishop of such a diocese;” or as civil rniuisteia, “in llis 
Majesty’s name.” For in saying, Divina provkkiiii&y whicli is the same 
v.dth Dd graiid, though disguised, they deny to have received their autiiority 
from tlio civil state ; and slily slip olf the collar of their civil subjection, 
contrary to the unity and defence of the commonwealth. 

But if every Christian sovereign be the supreme pastor of his own .-ub- 
jects, it seeineth that he hath also the authority not only to preach, wiiich 
perhaps no man will deny, but also to baptize and to administer the sacra- 
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rnent of the Lord’s Supper, and to consecrate both temples and pastors to 
God’s service, which most men deny ; partly because they use not to do it, 
and partly because the administration of sacraments, and consecration of 
persons and places to holy Uses, requireth the imposition of such men’s 
hands as by the like imposition successively from the time of the apostles 
have been ordained to the like ministry. For proof therefore that Christian 
kings have power to baptize, and. to consecrate, I am to render a 
reason, both why they use not to do it, and how, without the ordinary 
ceremony of imposition of hands, they are made capable of doing it when 
they will. 

There is no doubt but any king. In case he were skilful in the sciences, 
might by the same right of his office read lectures of them himself, by which 
he auihorizeth others to read them in the universities. Neverthcles.s. 
because the care of the sum of the business of the commonwealth taketli 
up his whole time, it were not convenient for him to apply himself in person 
to that particular. A king may also, if he please, sic in judgment to hear 
and determine all manner of causes, as well as give others authority to do 
it in his name ; but that the charge that lietli upon him ol command and 
government, constrain him to be continually at the helm, and to commit the 
ministerial offices to others under him. In the like manner our Saviour, 
who surely had power to baptize, baptized none (John iv. 2) himself, but 
sent His apostles and disciples to baptize. So also St. Paul, by the 
necessity of preaching in divers and far distant places, baptized few ; 
amongst all the Corinthians he baptized only (i Cor. i. 14, 16) Crispus, 
Gaius, and Stephanas, and the reason was (i Cor. i. 17) because his 
principal charge was to preach. Whereby it is manifest that the greater 
charge, such as is the government of the Church, is a dispensation for the 
less. The reason therefore why Christian kings use not to baptize is 
evident, and the same for which at this day there are few baptized by 
bishops, and by the Pope fewer. 

And as concerning imposition of hands, whether it be needful for the 
authorizing of a king to baptize and consecrate, we may consider thus : 

Imposition of hands was a most ancient public ceremony amongst the 
Jews, by wliicli was designed and made certain the person or other thing 
intended in a man’s prayer, blessing, sacrifice, consecration, condemnation, 
or other speech. So Jacob, in blessing the children of Joseph {Gen. xlviii. 
14), “ laid his right hand on Ephraim the younger, and his left hand on 
Manasseh the fir.st-born ; ” and this he did “ wittingly ” (though they were 
:so presented to him by Joseph, as he was forced in doing it to stretch out 
his arms across), to design to whom be intended the greater blessing. So 
•also in the sacrificing of the burnt-offering, Aaron i.s commanded (Exod. 
-xxix. 10) “to lay his hands on the head of the bullock; ’’and (ver.se 15) 
“ to lay his hand on the head of the ram.” The .same is also said a.g:iii) 
(Levit. i. 4, and viii. 14). Likewise Moses, when lie ordained Joshua 10 be 
captain of the Israelites, that is, consecrated him to Goii’.s service (M'uml). 
xxvii. 23), “ laid his hands upon him and gave him his charge,” designing 
and rendering certain who it was they were to obey in war. And in the 
consecration of the Levites (Numb. viii. lo), God commanded that “the 
children of Israel should put their hands upon the Levites.” And in the 
condemnation of him that had blasphemed the Lord (Levit. sxiv. 14), God 
commanded that “ all that heard him should lay ilieir hands on his iicrul, 
and that all the congregation should stone hiin.” Anti why should they 
only that heard him lay their hand.s upon him, and not rather a prie.st, 
Levite, or other minister of justice, but that none else were able to design 
and to demonstrate to the eyes of the congregation who it wa.s that had 
blasphemecj and ot'ght to die? And to de,sign a man or any other thing by 
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ihe hand to the eye, is less subject to mistake than when it is done to the 
ear by a name. 

x\nd so much was this ceremony observed, that in_ blessing the whole 
congi*egation at once, which cannot be done by laying on of hands, yet 
Aaron (Levit. ix. 22) “ did lift up his hands toward the people ivlien he 

blessed them,” And we read also of the like ceremony of consecration of 
temples amongst the heathen, as that the priest laid his hands on some post 
of the temple, all the while he was uttering the words of consecration. 
So natural it is to design any individual thing, rather by the hand, to 
assure the eyes, than by words to inform the ear, in niaitcrs of God’s public 
service. 

This ceremony was not therefore new in our Saviour’s time. Kor Jairns 
(Mark v. 23), whose daughter was sick, besought our Saviour not to heal 
her, but " to lay His hands upon her that she might be healed,” And (Matt, 
xix. 13), “they brought unto Him little children that He .should put His 
hands on them and pray.” 

According to this ancient rite, the apostles, aitd presbyters, and the pres- 
bytery itself, laid hands on them whom they ordained pa.stors, and withal 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost and that not only 
once, but sometimes oftener, when a new occasion was presented : but the 
end was still the same, namely a punctual and religious designation of the 
penson, ordained either to the pastoral charge in general, or to a particular 
mission. So (Acts vi. 6), “The apostles prayed, and laid their hands ” on 
the seven deacons ; which -was done, not to give them the Holy Ghost (for 
they were full of the Holy Ghost before they were cho.sen, as appeareth im-' 
mediately before, verse 3), but to design them to that office. And after Philii> 
the deacon had converted certain persons in Samaria, Peter and John went 
down (Acts viii. 17), “and laid their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost.” And not only an apostle, but a presbyter had this power ; 
for St. Paul adviselh Timothy (i Tim. v. 22), “lay hands suddenly on no 
raani that is, design no man rashly to the office of a pastor. Tim ^yhole 
presbytery laid their hands on Timothy, as we read i Tim. iv. 14 : but this is 
to be understood, as that some did it by the appointment of the presbytery, 
and most likely tlieir 'irpoearihs, or prolocutor, which it may be was St. Paul 
himself. For in his second Epistle to Timothy, chap, i, 6, he saitli to 
him, “ Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the laying on of my 
hands:” where note by the way, tliat by the Holy Giiost, is not meant the 
third person in the Trinity, but the gifts necessary to the pastoral oiBce. 
We read also, that St. Paul had imposition of hands twice; once from 
Ananias at Damascus (Acts ix, 17, iS), at the time of his baptism ; and 
again (Acts xiii. 3} at Antioch, when he was first sent out to preach. I'he 
use then of this ceremony, considered in the ordination of yiaslors, was to 
design the per-on to whom they gave such power. Put if ibere had been 
then any Christian that had had the power of teaching beforet tlie 
baptirdng of inm, that is, the making him a Christian, liad given him no 
new power, but hatl only caused him to preach true doctrine, t hat is, to n-e 
liis power aright ; and therefore the imposition (M hands fiad been tin- 
nt'cessary : baptism itself had been sufficient. But every .sovereign, before 
( 'hri'^liariit}?, had the power of teaching, and ordaining teachers ; and there- 
fore Christianity gave them no new right, but only directed them in the 
w.iv of teaching truth ; and conscijuently they needed no imposition of 
hands, beside.s that which is done in baptism, to muhtr.ize them to exercise 
any jiart of the pastoral function, as namely, to baplbe and consecrate. 
Atid in the Old Testament, though the priest only had right to conseciale, 
during the time that the sovereignty was in the high priest ; yet it rvr.', 
not .so when the sovereignty tvas in the king. For wc re.-.d {i Kings 
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viii.) that Solomon blessed the people, consecrated the Temple, and pro- 
nounced that public i^rayer which is the pattern now for consecration of 
nil Christian churches and chapels: whereby it appears, he had not only 
the right of ecclesiastical government, but also of exercising ecclesiastical 
functions. 

From this consolidation of the right p'olitic and ecclesiastic in Christian 
sovereigns, it is evident, they have all manner of power over their subjects, 
that can be given to man, for the government of men’s external actions, 
both in t'.olicy and religion ; and may make such laws as tliemselves shall 
judge fittest, for the government of their own subjects, both as they are the 
coninionwealih, and as they are the Church ; for both .State and Church are 
the same men. 

If they please, therefore, they may, as many Cliristian kings now do, com- 
mit the government of their .subjects in matters of religion to the Pope ; 
but then the Pope is in that point .subordinate to them, and exerciselh Uiat 
charge in another’s dominion /wru cot//, in the right of the civil sovereign ; 
y^otjure divino, in God’s right ; and may therefore be discharged of that 
office, when the sovereign, for the good of his subjects, .shall think it 
necessary. They may also, if they please, commit the care of religion to 
one supreme pastor, or to an assembly of pastors ; and give them what 
power over the Church, or one over another, they think most convenient ; 
and what titles of hononr, as of archbishops, bishops, prie.sts, or presbyters, 
they will; and make such laws for their maintenance, either by tithes or 
otherwise, as they please, so they do it out of a sincere conscience, of which 
God only is the judge. It is the civil sovereign that is to appoint judges 
and interpreters of the canonical Scriptures ; for it is he that maketh them 
Jaws. It is he also that giveth strength to excommunications ; which but 
for such laws and punishments, as may humble obstinate libertines, and 
reduce them to union with the rest of the Church, would be contemned. In 
sum, he hath the supreme power in all causes, as well eccle.siastical as civil, 
as far as concerneth actions and words, for those only are knomi and may 
be accused ; and of that which cannot be accused, there is no judge at all 
but God, that knoweth the heart. And these rights are incident to .all 
sovereigns, whether monarchs or assemblies : for they that are the repre- 
seutants of a Christian people, are representants of the Church: for a 
Church and a commonwealth of Christian people are the same thing. 

Though this that I have here said, and in other places of this book, 
seem clear enough for the asserting of the supreme eccle-siastical power to 
Christian sovereigns ; yet because the Pope of Rome’-s challenge to iliat 
power universally h.T,th been maintained chiefly, and, I think, as strongly as 
is possible, by Cardinal Bellarinine, in his controversy, De Summo PoiUifice ; 
I have thought it necessary, as briefly as I can, to examine the grounds and 
strength of iris discourse. 

Of five books he hath written of this subject, the first containeth three 
questions: one, which is simply the best government, “Monarchy,” 
“Aristocracy,” or “Democracy;” and concludeth for neither, but for a 
government mixed of all three : another, which of these is the best govem- 
inent of the Church ; and concludeth fca: the mixed, but wliich should most 
jjarticipate of monarcliy ; the tliird, whether in tins mixed monarchy St, 
Peter had the place of mon.-irch. Concerning his first conclusion, I have 
already .sufficiently proved (chapter xviii.) that alt governments which men 
are bound to obey are simple and absolute. In monarchy there i.s but one 
man supreme; and all other men that have any kind of "power in the sUite 
have H by his commission, during his pleasure, and execute it in his name : 
and in aristocracy and democracy but one .supreme assembly, with the 
same power that in monarchy belongeth to the monarch, which is not a 
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mixed but an absolute sovereignty- And of the three sorts which is the 
best is not to be clisjauted, where any one of them is already established ; 
but the present ought always to be preferred, maintained, and accounted 
best; because it is against both the law of Nature and tlie divine positive 
law to do anything tending to the subversion thereof. Besides, it inaketh' 
nothing to the power of any pastor, unless he have the civil sovereignty, 
what kind of government is the best ; because their calling is not to govern 
men by commandment but to teach them, and persuade them liy arguments, 
and leave it to them to consider whether they shall emlhace or reject the 
doctrine taught. For monarchy^ aristocracy, and democracy, do niarlc out 
unto us three sorts of sovereigns, not of pastors ; or, as we may say, three 
sorts of masters of families, not three sorts of schoolmasters for tlioir 
children. 

And therefore the second conclusion, concerning the best form of govern- 
ment of the Church, is nothing ti) the question of the Pope’s power without 
his own dominions. For in all other commonwealths his pou'er, if lie have any 
at all, is that of the .schoolmaster only, and not of the master of the i'anuly. 

For the third conclusion, tvhich is, that St. Peter w.is monarch of the 
Ghurch, he bdngeth for his chief argument the place of St. .M.atthew (chap, 
xvi. i8, ig), “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I vviil build my Church,” 
&c. “ And I will give thee the keys of heaven ; whatsoever thou .shalt bind 

on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and wliatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Which place, well considered, proveth 
no more, but that the Church of Christ hath for foundation one only 
article ; namely, that which Peter in the name of all the apostles pro- 
fessing, gave occasion to our Saviour to spe.ak the words here cited. 
Which that we may clearly understand, we are to consider that our 
Saviour preached by himself, by John the Baptist, and by His apostles, 
nothing but this article of faith, “ that Me was the Christ ; ” all 
other articles requiring faith no otherwise than as founded on that. 
John began first (Matt. iii. 2), preaching only this, “ the kingdom of God 
is at hand.” Then our .Saviour himself (Matt. iv. 17) preaclied the same ; 
and to His twelve apostles, when He gave them their commission (Matt, 
X. 7), there i.s no mention of pre.aching any other article but that. Tins was 
the fundamental article, that is the foundation of the Church’s faith. After- 
wards the apostles being returned to Him, He (.Matt. xvi. 13) asketh them 
all, not Peter only, “ who men s-aid He was;” and they answered that 
“ some said He was John the Baptist, some Elias, .and others Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets.” Then (vcr.se 15) He asked them all again, not Peter 
only, “ Whom say ye that I am?" Therefore St. Peter answered for tiseni 
all, ” Thou art Christ, the Sou of the living God;” which I said is the* 
foundation of the faith of the whole Church; from which our Saviour takes 
the occa.sion of .saying, “upon this stone I will build my Churcli:" by 
which it is rnanife.^t, that by the foundation-stone of the Church was inean't 
the fundamental article of the Church’s faith. Bui why then, will soitio 
object, doth our Saviour interpose these words, “thou art Peter?” If the 
original of this text had been rigidly translated, the reason woirM easily 
have appeared. We are therefore to consider, that the apostle Simon was 
surnamedi'* Stone,” which is the signification of Lire Syriac wonl ” Cephas,” 
ami of the Greek worn Ilerpos. Our Saviour therefore, after the confes- 
sion of that: fundamental article, alluding to His name, .said (as if it were in 
F.nglish) thus, '‘Thou art (stone,’ anduponthisstonelwdilbutkl myChmeh 
wl'.ich is as much as to say, this article, that “ I am the Cliixst,” is the 
inundation of all the faith I require in those that are to be memi)er.s of my 
Ciinrch. Neither is this allusion to a name an unusual thing in eonimon 
speech. But it had been a strange and obscure speech if our y.i,viour. 
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intending to build Plis Church on the persoh'df St.- Peter,, had said, “Thou 
art a stone, and upon this stone I will build my Church ; ” when it was so 
obvious, without ambiguity, to have said, “I will build my Church on 
thee ; and yet there had been stiU the same allusion to His name. 

And for the following words, “ I will give thee the keys of heaven,” &c,, 
it is no more than what our Saviour gave alp to all the rest of His disciples 
(Matt, xviii. i8), “ Whatsoever ye shall bind oh earth, shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” 
But howsoever this be interpreted, there is no doubt but the power here 
granted belongs to all supreme pastors ; such as are all Christian civil 
sovereigns in their own dominions. Insomuch, as if .St. Peter, or our 
Saviour himseif, had converted any of them to believe Hini, and to 
acknowledge His kingdom ; yet, because His kingdom is not of this worid, 
He had left the supreme care of converting His subjects to none but him ; 
or else He must have deprived him of the sovereignty, to which the rigirt 
of teaching is inseparably annexed. And thus much in refutation of his 
first book, wherein he would prove St. Peter to have been the monarch 
universal of the Church, that is to say, of all the Christians in the. world. 

The second book hath two conclusions : one, that St. Peter was bishop 
of Rome, and there died j the other, that the Popes of Rome are his suc- 
cessors. Both which have been disputed hy others. But supposing them 
true j yet if by Bishop of Rome, be understood either the monareh of the 
Church, or the supreme pastor of it: not Silvester-, but Constantine, wdio 
was the first Christian emperor, was that bishop ; and as Constantine, so 
all other Christian emperors were of right supreme bishops of the Roman 
empire. I say of the Roman empire, not of all Christendom, for other 
Christian sovereigns had the same right in their several territories, as to an 
office essentially adherent to their sovereignty. Which shall serve for 
answer to his second book. 

In the third book he handleth the question, whether the Pope be Anti- 
christ ? For my part, I see no argument that proves he is so, in that 
sense the Scripture useth the name j nor will I take any argument from 
the quality of Antichrist to contradict the authority he exerciseth, or hath 
heretofore exercised in the dominions of any other prince or state. 

It is evident that the prophets of the Old Testament foretold, and the 
Jews expected a Messiah, that is, a Christ, that should re-establish amongst 
them the kingdom of God, -which had been rejected by them in the time 
of Samuel, when they required a king after the manner of other nations. 
This expectation of theirs made them obnoxious to the imposture of all 
such as had both the ambition to attempt the attaining of the kingdom, 
and the heart to deceive the people by counteifeit miracle.s, by liypo- 
critical life, or by orations and doctrine plausible. Our Saviour, there- 
fore, and I'lis apostles, forewarned men of false prophet.s and of false 
Christs. False Christs are such as pretend to be the “ Clirisi,” but are 
not, and are c.alled properly “ Antichrists in such sense, as when there 
happeneth a schism in the Church, by the election of two popes, the oiio 
calleih the other “Antipapa,*’ or the false Pope. And therefore Anti- 
christ in the proper signification hath two caseniial marks j one, tliat he 
denieth Jesus to be Christ ; and another that he professeth himseif to be 
Christ. The first mark is set down by St. John in his first Kjiistle, iv. 3, 
“ Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the fle.sh, 
is not of God; and this is the spirit of Antichri.st.” The otlier mm'k i.s 
expressed in the words of our Saviour (Matt. xxiv. 5), “many .shall come 
in my name, saying, I am. Christ;” and again (verse 23), “If any man 
shall say unto you," lo 1 here is Christ, and there is Chrirt, believe it not,*' 
And therefore Antichrist must be a fake Christ ; that is, some one of tlieur 
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that shall pretend themselves to he Christ. And out of these two inarhs, 
“ to deny J esus to be the Christ,” and “ to aftit-ill himself to be the Christ,” 
it followeth, that he must also be an “ adversary of Jesus the true Chiist,'’' 
which is another usual signification of the word Antichri.st. But of these 
many Antichrists, there is one special one, 6 A'PTLXpfTTos, “tlie Antichrist," 
or “ Antichrist ” definitely, as one certain person, not indefinitely “an Anti- 
christ” IVorv, .seeing the Pope of Rome ndther pretendeth himself, nor 
denieth Jesus to be the Christ, I perceive not ho\V he can be called Aini- 
christ ; by which word is not meant, one that falsely pretendetli to be “his 
lieutenant” or “ vicar-general,” but to be “ Pie.” There is also some mark 
of the time of this special Antichrist, as (Matt. xxiv. 15). wbeii that 
abominable destroyer spoken of by Daniel (Dan. ix. 27) aliail .stand in tlie 
holy place, and such tribulation as was not since the lie, ginning of the 
world, nor ever shall be again, insomuch a.s if it were to last long (Matt, 
xxiv. 22) “no llesb could be saved; but for the elect’s^ sake those days 
shall lie shortened,” made fewer. But that tribulation is not yet come ; 
for it is to be followed immediately (verse 29) by a darkening of the sun 
and moon, a falling of the .stars, a concussion of the heavens, and tlie 
glorious coming again of our Savioim in the clouds. And therefore “tlie 
Antichrist” is not yet come; whereas, many Popes are both come and; 
gone. It is true, the Pope, in taking upon him to give laws to all Christian’ 
kings, and nations, usurpeth a kingdom in this world, which Christ took 
not on Plim ; but he doth it not “ as Christ,” but as “for Christ,” ■wherein 
there is nothing of “ the Antichrist.” 

In the fourth book, to prove the Pope to be the supreme judged in all 
questions of faith and manners, “which is as much as to be the absolute 
monarch of all Christians in the world,” he bringeth three propositions : the 
first, that his judgments are infallible : the second, that he can make very 
laivs, and punish those that observe them not : the third, that our Saviour 
conferred all jurisdicticion ecclesiastical on the Pope of Rome. 

For the infallibility of his judgments, he allegeth the Scriptures : and finst, 
that of Luke xxii. 31, 32 : “ Simon, Simon, Saian hath desiied you, that he 
may sift you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; 
and when thou art converted, .strengthen thy brethren.” This, according to 
Bellarmine’s exposition, is, that Christ g.nve here to Simon Peter two privi- 
leges: one, that neither his faith should fail, nor the faith of any of bi.s suc- 
cessors : the other, that neither he, nor any of his .successors, should ever 
define any point concerning faith or manners erroneously, or contrary to the 
definition of a former Pope: which is a .strange and very much str.aiued 
interpretation. But he that with attention rcadeth that chapter, shall fitid 
there is no place in the 'whole Scripture that maketh more against the Popu's 
authority than this very place. The Priests and Scribes seeking to kill oiir 
Saviour at the Passover, and Judas possessed with a resolutinn to betray 
Him, and tlie day of killing the Passover being come, nur Saviour Ceh.- 
brated the same with His apostles, which He .said, till the kingdom of God 
was come He would do no more ; and withal told them tliat one of them 
was to betnay Him. Hereupon they questioned which of them it shoubi 
be ; and withal, seeing the next Passover their Master would celebratt; 
shoubi be when He was king, entered intoa contention who should then l.rj 
the groaie.st man. Our Saviour therefore told them that the kings of the 
nations had dominion over their subjects, and are called by a name in 
Hebrew, that signifies bountiful ; “but 1 cannot be .so t{> you, you must 
endeavour to seiwe one another; I ordain you a kingdom, but it is rucu as 
mv Ihither hatii ordained me : a kingdom that 1 am now to purcliii'C with 
my blood, and not to posse.ss till my second coming ; then ye shrdl eat ami 
drink at my taide, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel."' 
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And then addressing himself to St. Peter, He saith ; “ Simon, Simon, Satan 
seeks, by suggesting a present domination, to weaken your faith of the 
future ; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith shall not fail ; thou 
therefore note this, being converted, and understanding my kingdom as of 
another world, confirm the same faith in thy brethren.” To which St. Peter 
answered, as one that no more expected any authority in this world, 
“Lord. I am ready to go with thee, not only to prison, but to deatli.” 
Whereby it is manifest St. Peter had not only no jurisdiction given him in 
this world, but a charge to teach all the other apostles that they also should 
liave none. And for tlie infallibility of St. Peter’s sentence definitive 
in matter of faith, there is no more to be atlributed to it out of thfe text 
than that Peter should continue in the belief of this point, namely, that 
Christ should come again and possess the kingdom at the day of judgment, 
which was not given by this text to all his successors ; for we .see they claim 
it in the world that now is. 

The second place is that of Matt. xvL iS, “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall nut prevail 
against it.” By which, as I have already shown in this chapter, is proved 
no more, than that the gates of hell shall not prevail against the confession 
of Peter, which gave occasion to that speech; namely this, that“Je.sus is 
Christ the Son of God.” 

The third text isjolmxxi. 16,17: “Feed my sheep;” which contains 
no more but a commission of teaching. And if we grant the x'est of the 
apostles to be contained in that name of “ sheep ; ” then it is the supreme 
power of teaching : but it was only for the time that there were no Christian 
sovereigns already possessed of that supremacy. But I have already proved 
that Christian sovereigns are in their own dominions the supreme pastors, 
aud instituted thereto, by virtue of their being baptized, though without 
other imposition of hand.s. For such imposition, being a ceremony of 
designing the person, is needless, when he is already designed to the power 
of teaching what doctrine he will, by his institution to an absolute power 
over his subjects. For as I liave proved before, sovereigns are supreme 
teachers, in general, by their office ; and therefore oblige themselves, by 
their b.iptism, to teach the doctrine of Christ : and when tiiey sufler others 
to teach their people, they do it at the peril of their owrt souls ; for it is at 
the hands of the heads of families that God will require the account of the 
instruction of His children and servants. It is of Abraham himself, not of 
a hireling, that God saith (Gen. xviii. 19), “ I know him that he will com- 
mand his children, and Ms household after him, that they keep the way of 
the Lord, and do justice and judgment. 

The fourth place is that of E-xod. xxviii. 30 : “ Thou shall put in the 
breast-plate of judgment, the Urim and the Thummiin ; ” which he .saith i.s 
interpreted by the Septuagint xat dXi?(?aflv ; that is, “ evidence and 

truth;” aud thence concludeth, God hath given evidence aud triuh, which 
is almost infallibility, to the high pric.st. But be it evidence and truth 
itself that was given ; or be it but admonition to the priest to endeavour to 
inform himself clearly, and give judgment uprightly ; yet in that it was 
given to the high priest, it was given to the civil sovereign ; (for such next 
under God wa.s the high priest in tlie commonwealth of Israel) ; and is an 
argument for evidence and truth, th.at is, for the ecclesiasticrd .supremacy of 
civil sovereigns over their own subjects, against the pretended power of the 
Pope. These are all the texts he bringeth for the infallibility of the judg- 
ment of the Pope in point of faith. 

For the infallibility of his judgment concerning manners, he bringeth one 
text, which is that of John xvi. 13: “ When the\Spirit of truth is emmo, he 
will lead you into all truth : ” where, saith he, by “all truth,” is meant, at 
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least ‘‘all tiUtli necessary to salvation.” But Avith lliis mitigation, he 
attributcth no more infallibility to the Pope, than to any man that ]iro- 
fesseth Christianity and is not to be damned. For if any man err in any 
point, Avherein not to err is necessary to salvation, it is impossible he should 
be saA’ed ; for that only is necessary to salvation, without which to be saved 
is impossible. What points these are, I shall declare out of the Scripture 
in the chapter following. In this place I say no more, but that though it 
were granted, the Pope could not possibly teach any error at all, yet doth 
not this entitle him to any jurisdiction in the dominions of another prince ; 
unless we shall also say, a man is obliged in conscience to set on woik upuii 
all occasions the best Avorkman, even then also when he hath formerly 
promised his work to another. 

Besides the text, he argueth from reason, thrts. If the I'ope could err rii 
ru'ce.ssaries, therr Christ hath not .sufficiently provided for the Chureh’.s 
•■salvation ; becau.se He hath commanded her to follow the Poire’s directions. 
But t]ii.s reasorr is irrA’alid, unless he show when and wlierc Christ cfuri" 
nranded that, or took at all any notice of a Pope. Nay. grarrtirrg whatso- 
ever was given to St. Peter AA'asgiA’cn to the Pope; yei .seeing tlicre i.s irr 
the Scripture no command to arty man to obey St. i'eter, no irran can be 
just that obeyelh him when his commands are contrary to those of his 
laAvM sovereign. 

Lastly, it hath not been declared by the Church, nor by the Pope him- 
self, that he is the civil sovereign of all the ClrTrstians in the world ; aird 
therefore all Christians are not boitnd to acknowledge his jurisdiction in 
point of manners. For the civil sovereignty, and supreme judicaltire in 
controversies of manners, are the same thing: and the makers of civil laws, 
are not only declarers, but also makers of the justice and injustice of 
actions ; there being notliing in men’s manners that makes them righteous 
or Atnrighteous, but their conformity Avitli the law of the sovereign. And 
therefore, Avhen the Pope cliallengeth supremacy in controver.sies of manners, 
he teacheth men to disobey the civil sovereign ; Avhich is an erroneous 
doctrine, contrary to the many precepts of our Saviour and Hi.s apostie.s, 
delivered to us in the Scripture. 

To prove the Pope has pov/er to make laAvs, he allege! h many place.s ; as 
fe.st (Deitt. xvii. 12), “The man that will do presumptuously, and will not 
hearken imto the prie.st, that siandeth to minister there before the Lord thy 
God, or unto the judge, eA'en that man -shall die ; and thou shah put away 
the evil from Israel.” For ansAver Avhereunto, Ave are to remember that 
the liigh priest, next and immediately under God, Avas llte civil .soA'ereigii ; 
and .all judges vi'ere to he constituted by liim. The Avortis alleged sound 
therefore thus : “ The man that will presume to disobey the civil sovereign 
for the time being, or any of his officers in the execiniou of their places, 
that man shall die,” &c. : Avhich is clearly for the civil .sovereignt)', against 
the universal power of the Pope. 

Secondly, he allegeth that of hlatt, xvi. 19, “ What. soever ye shall bind,” 
Icc., and interpreteth it for such “ binding ” as is attributed (Matt, xxiii. 4) 
to the .Scribes and Ph.ari.see.s, “They binii lieavy burthens, and grietajus to 
be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders by which is meant, he say.s, 
making of laAVS ; and concludes thence that the Pope can make hiAvs. But 
this also nnikcth only for the legislative power of civil sovereigns. For the 
berihe-s and Pharisees sat in hfoses’ chair; but Moses next under Gotl was 
sovereign erf the people of Israel : and therefore our Saviour cmnni,andcd 
them to do all that they should say, but not all that they should do; that 
is, to obey tlieir larv.s, but not folloAV their example. 

The third place is John xxi. 16, ” Feed my sheep Avhich is nut a 
pOAver to make laws, but a command to teach. Making iaAvs beIong.s £0 
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the lord of the family; who by his own discretion chooseth his chaplain, as 

also a schoolmaster to teaeh his children. 

The fourth place (John xx. 21) is against him. The words are, “ As my 
Father sent me, so send I you.” But our Sa.viour was sent to redeem by 
His death such as should believe, and by His own and His apostles’ 
preaching, to prepare them for their entrance into His kingdom : which 
He himself saith, is not of this world, and hath taught us to pray for the 
coming of it hereafter, though He refused (Acts i. 6, 7) to tell His apostles 
when it should come ; and in which, when it comes, the twelve apo--tIes 
shall sit on twelve thrones, every one perhaps as high as that of St.‘ Peter, 
to judge the twelve tribes of Israel, Seeing then God the 1 ^'ather sent not 
our Saviour to make laws in this present world, we may conclude from the 
text, that neither did our Saviour send St. Peter to make laws here, but to 
persuade men to expect His second coming with a steadfast faith ; and in 
the meantime, if subjects, to obey their princes; and if princes, both to 
believe it themselves, aucl to do their best to make their subjects do the 
same ; which is. the office of a bishof). Therefore this place maketh most 
strongly for the joining of the ecclesiastical supremacy to the civil .sove- 
reignty, contrary to that which Cardinal Eellarmine allegeth it for. 

The fifth place is Acts xv. 2S, 29, “ It hath seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen, than these necessary 
things, that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
.things strangled, and from fornication.” Here he notes the word “ laying 
'of burthens” for the legislative power. But who is there, that reading this 
‘text, can say this style of the apostles may not as properly be used in giving 
counsel as in making laws ? The style of a law is, “ we command : ” but, 
“ we think good,” is the ordinary style of them that but ^ve advice ; and 
they lay a burthen that give advice, though it be conditional, that is, if they 
■to whom they give it, will attain their ends ; and such is the burthen of ab- 
staining from things strangled, and from blood ; not absolute, but in case 
.they will not err, I have shown before (chapter xxv.) that law is dis- 
tinguished from counsel in this, that the reason of a law is taken from the 
design and benefit of him that prescribed! it ; but the reason of a counsel, 
from the design and benefit of him to whom the counsel is given. But here 
the apostles aim only at the benefit of the converted Gentiles, namely, their 
salvation ; not at their own benefit, for having done their endeavour, they 
shall have their reward, whether they be obeyed or not. Atid therefore the 
acts of this council were not law.s, but counsels. 

'The sixth place is that of Rom. xiii., “Let eveiy soul be subject to the 
higher powers, for there is no power but of God ; ” which is meant, 
he saith, not only of secular, but also of ecclc-siasiical princes. To which I 
answer, first, that there are no ecclesiastical princes but those that are also 
civil sovereigns ; and their principalitie.s exceed not the coniims.s of their 
civil sovereignty; without those bounds, though they nmy he received for 
doctors, they cannot be acknowledged for ]u-inces For if the apostle huu 
meant we should be subject both to our own princes, and also to the r(Ji)e, 
he had taught us a doctrine which Chtlst him.sdf hath told i!.s is im- 
possible, namely, “to serve two masters.” And though the apostle says in 
another place (2 Cor. xiii. 10), “I wu-ite the-se lhing.s being absent, lestheiug 
present I should use sharpness, according to the power wltich the Lord hath 
given me ; it is not, that he challenged" a power either lo put to death, im- 
prison, banish, whip, or fine any of them, which are puni.-.hinen(.s ; but only 
to excommunicate, which, without the civil power, is no more but a leaving 
of their company, and having no more to do with them than ivith a heathen 
man or a publican ; which in many occasions might be a greater pain to the 
excommunicant than to the excommunicate. 
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The seventh place is i Cor. iv. ar, “Shall ! come vinto 5’on with a rod, 
or in love, and the spirit of lenity ? ” But here again it is not the power of 
a magistrate to punish offenders, that ismeant by a rod ; but only the power 
of excommunication, which is notin its own nature a punishment, but only 
a denouncing of punishment, that Christ shall inflict when He shall in 
possession of His kingdom, at the day of judgment. Hor then also shall it 
be properly a punishment, as upon a subject that hath broken the law ; 
but a revenge, as upon an enemy or revolter, that denieili the right of our 
Saviour to the kingdom. And therefore this proveth not the legislative 
power of any bishop that has not also the civil power. 

The eighth place is I Tim. iii. 2, “ A bishop must be the husband of 
but one wife, vigilant, sober,” &c. ; which he saitl3 was a law. I thought 
that none could make a law in the Chntch but the monarch of the Cbuich, 
.St. Peter. But suppose this precept made by the authority of St. Peter, yet 
I see no reason why to call it a law rather than an advice, .seeing Timothy 
was not a subject but a disciple of St. Paul ; nor the lloek under the ehari,e 
of Timothy, his subjects in the kingdom, but his scholars in the school of 
Christ. If all the precepts he giveth Timothy be laws, why is not lhi.s also 
a latv (i Tim. v. 23), “ Drink no longer water, bttt use a little wine for tiry 
health’s sake?” And why are not also the precepts of good physicians so 
inaiiy laws, but that it is not the imperative manner of speaking, but an 
absolute subjection to a person, that maketh his precepts laws? 

In Iflie manner, the ninth place (i Tim. v. 19), “ Against .m elder receive 
not an accusation, but before two or three witnesses, '’"is a wise precept, but 
not a law. 

The tenth place is Luke x. 16, “ He that heareth you, heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me.” And there is no doubt but he that 
despiseth the counsel of those that are sent by Christ, despiseth the counsel 
of Christ himself. But who are those now that are sent Iw Christ but such 
as are ordained pastors by lawful .authority? And who are lawfully 
ordained that are not ordained by the sovereign pastor? And who is 
ordained by the sovereign pastor in a Cliristian commonwealth that is not 
ordained by the authoniy of the sovereign thereof? Out of this place there- 
fore it followeth, that lie wliich heareth his .sovereign, being a Christian, 
heareth Christ ; and he that despiseth the doctrine which his king, being a 
Christian, auihorizetli, despiseth the doctrine of Christ; which is not that 
which Bellarmine intendeth here to prove, but the contrary. But ail this 
is nothing to a law. Hay more, a Christian king, as a p.a5tor and teacher 
of his subjects, makes not thereby his doctrines laws. He cannot oidige 
men to believe ; though as a civil sovereign lie may incike laws suitable to 
his doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes to 
such as they would nut otherwise do, and’ which he ought nut to command ; 
and yet when they are commanded they are laws ; and the external actions 
done in obedience to them, wiiliout the inward approl alion, are the actions 
of the sovereign, and not of the subject, which is in that c:ee but an 
instnunciit, without any motion of his own at ail ; because Cud hath com- 
maud ed to obey them. 

'file eleventh is every place where the apostle for counsel ]ni;ieth some 
word by which men use to signify command ; or calleth the following of his 
counsel by the name of obedience. And therefore they are alleged out of 
I Cor. xi. 2 ; “ I commend you for keeping my precepts as I ' delivered 
tiu-ni to you.” I'he Greek is, “ I commend you for keeping those things I 
delivered to you as I delivered them.” Wliich is far from'‘ signifying thav 
they were laws, or anything else, but good counsel. And that of"i Titos';, 
iv. z: “ You know what commandments we gave you t ” where the Gruok 
word is TrapayysNfas coiiKtLfjLev^ equivalent to vapsdd'Kaf.ifv, wliat we 
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delivered to you,” as in the place next before alleged, which does not prove 
'he traditions of the apostles to be any more than counsels; though as is 
said in the 8th verse, “he that despiseth them, despiseth not man, but 
God.” For our Saviour himself came not to judge, tiiat is, to be king in 
tins v-mrld, but to sacrifice himself for sinners, and leave doctors in llis 
Church to lead, not to drive men to Christ, who never accepteth forced 
actions (which is all the law produceth), but the inward conversion of the 
heart ; which is not the work of laws, but of counsel and doctrine. 

And that of 2 Thess. iii. 14, “If any man obey not our word by this 
epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, that he may be 
ashamed:” where from tlie word “obey,” he would infer that this epistle 
was a law to the Thessalonians. The epistles of the emperors were indeed 
laws. If therefore the epistle of St. Paul were also a law, they were to 
obey two masters. Tut the word “ obey,” as it is in the Greek iVa/coi'«, 
signifieth “ hearkening to ” or “ putting in practice,” not only that whicli 
is commanded by him that has right to punish, but also that which is deli- 
vered in a way of counsel for our good ; and therefore St. Paul does not 
bid kill him that disobeys ; nor beat, nor imprison, nor amerce him, which 
legislators may all do ; but avoid his company, that he may be ashamed : 
whereby it is evident it was not the empire of an apostle, but his reputation 
amongst the faithful, vvlucli the Christians stood in awe of. 

The last place is that of Heb. xiii. 17, “ Obey your leaders, and submit 
yourselves to them ; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account : ” and here also is intended by obedience a following of their 
counsel. For the reason of our obedience is not drawn from the will and 
command of our pastors, but from our own. benefit, as being the salvation 
of our souls they watch for, and not for the exaltation of their own power 
and authority. If it were meant here, that all they teach were laws, then 
not only the'Pope, but every pastor in his parish, sliould have legislative 
power. Again, they that are bound to obey tbeir pastors, have no power 
to examine their commands. What then shall w'e say to St. John, who 
bids us (l Epistle iv. i), “Not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits 
whether they are of God ; because many false prophets are gone out into 
the world ? ” It is therefore manifest that we may dispute the doctrine of 
our pastors ; but no man can dispute a law. The commands of civil sove- 
reigns ai'e on all sides granted to be laws : if any else can make a law 
besides himself, all commonwealth, and consequently all pe.ace and ju-tice 
must cease ; which is contrary to all laws both divine and human. Nothing 
therefore can be drawn i'rom these, or any other places of Scrijtiture, to prove 
the decrees of the Pope, where he has not also the civil sovereignty, to be 
laws. 

The last point he would prove is this, “ That cur .Saviour Christ has 
committed eccle.siastical jurisdiction immediately to none but tin; rope.” 
Wherein he handleth not the question of supremacy rretu'cen the P<:>[te*and 
Christian kings, but beuveeu the Pope and other bishops. And first, he 
says, it is agreed that the jurisdiction of bi.shoi>s is .at ka-t in the geiuuul i'? 
jure dwino, that is, in the right of God ; for which he alleges St. Paul 
(Eph, iv. ii), where he says that Christ, after His ascension into heaven, 
“ gave gifts to men, some apostles, some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors, and .some teachcra and tiience infers tliey have 'indeed 
their jurisdiction in God's right , but will not grant tiiey have it immodiaidy 
from God, but derived through the Po])e. Put if a man may be said to 
have his juiisdiciion de jure divim, and yet not immediately; what lawful 
jurisdiction, though but civil, is there in a Clinstkan commonwealth that is 
not also dc jure divino ? ..For Christian kings have their civil power from 
God immediately j and tlie magistrates under him exercise their several 
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charges in viitue of his commission; wherein that which they do is aio loss 
dc jure divhio mcdiato, than tliat which the bishops do in viitue of the Pojoe’s 
ordination. All lawful power is of God, immediately in the supreme 
governor, and mediately in those that loave authority under him ; so that 
either lie must grant every constable in. the state to hold liis office in tlic 
right of God ; or he must not hold that any bishop holds his so, be.sides the 
Pope himself. 

But this whole dispute, whether Christ left the jurisdiction to the Pope 
only, or to other bishops also, if considered out of those places where the 
Pope has the civil sovereignty, is a contention de lana caprina : for none of 
them, where they are not sovereigns, has any jurisdiction at all. For juri.s- 
diction is the power of hearing and determining cau-scs between man and 
man : and can belong to none but him that hath the power to prescribe the 
rules of right and wrong; that is, to make laws ; and with the swiu'd of 
justice to compel men to obey his decisioas, pronounced either by himself or 
by the judges he ordaincth thereto ; which none can lawfully do but the 
civil sovereign. 

Therefore when he allegeth out of chapter vi. of Luke, that our Saviour 
called His disciples togetlier, and chose twelve of them, wluch He named 
apostles, he proveth that He elected them (all, except Itlatthias, Paul, and 
Barnabas), and gave them power and command to preach, but not to judge 
of causes between man and man : for that is a power which He refused to 
take upon himself, saying, “ Who made me a judge, or a divider, amongst 
you?” and in another x)Iace, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” But 
he that hath not the power to hear and determine causes betrveen man and 
man, cannot be said to- have any jurisdiction at all. And yet this hinders 
not, but that our Saviour gave them power to preach and baptize in all 
parts of the world, supposing they -were not by their own lawful sovereign 
lorbidden : for to our own sovereigns Christ himself, and His apostles, 
have in sundry places e-xpressly commanded us in all things to be obedient. 

The arguments by wlv/ch he would prove that bishops receive their juris- 
diction from the Pope (seeing the Pope in the dominions of other princes 
hath no jurisdiction himself) are all in vain. Yet because they prove, on 
the contrary, that ail bishops receive jurisdiction, when they have it, from 
their civil sovereigns, I will not omit the recital of them. 

The first is from chapter xi. of Numbers, where Moses not being able 
alone to undergo the whole burthen of administering the affairs of the people 
of Israel, God commanded him to choose seventy elder?, and took part of 
the spirit of Mo.ses to put it upon those seventy elder.-^; by which is under- . 
stood, not that God weakened the spirit of Moses ; for that had not eased 
him at all ; but that they had all of them their authority from him , tvhereiii 
he doth truly and ingenuously interpret that place. But seeing Moses had 
the entire sovereignty in the commonwealth of the Jew.s, it is manifest that 
it is thereby signified that they Itad their authority from the civil sovereign : 
and therefore tlmt place proveth that bishops in every Christian common- 
wealth have their authority from the civil sovereign ; and from the Pope in 
his own territories only, and not in the territories of any other state. 

The second argument, is from the nature of monarchy ; wherein all 
authority is in one man, and in others by derivation from him. But the 
government of the Church, he says, is 'monarchical. This also makes for 
Christian moiiarchs. For they are really nionarchs of their own people; 
that is, of their own Church ; for the Church is the same thing with a 
Christian people ; whereas the power of the Pope, though he were St, Peter, 
is neither monarchy, nor hath, anything of “archical,” nor “cratical,” but 
only of “didactical;” for God acceptelh not a forced, but a billing 
obedience, • • ' • . ■ . 
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The thii-d is from that the “see ” of St. Peter is called by St, Cyprian, 
the “head,” the “source,” the “root,” the “sun,” from whence the 
authority of bishops is derived. But by the law of Nature, which is a 
better principle of right and wrong than the word of any doctor that is but 
a man, the civil sovereign in every commonwealth is the “head,” the 
“source,” the “root,” and the “ sun,” from which all jurisdiction is de- 
rived. And therefore the jurisdiction of bishops is derived from the civil 
sovereign. 

The iourth is taken from the ineqiiality of their jurisdictions. For if 
God, saith he, had given it tliem immediately, He had given as well equality 
of jurisdiction as of order ; but we see, some are bishops but of one town, 
some of a hundred towns, and some of many whole provinces; wliich 
differences were not determined by the command of God. Their jurisdic- 
tion therefore is not of God, but of man; and one has a greater, another a 
less, as it pleaselhthe Prince of the Church. Which argument, if he had 
proved liefore, that the Pope had an universal jurisdiction over all Christians, 
had been for his purpose. But seehig tliat hath not been proved, and that 
it is notoriously known, the lai'ge jurisdiction of the Pope was given him 
by those that had it, that is, by the emperors of Rome (for the patriarch 
of Constantinople, upon the same title, namely, of being bishop of the 
capital city of the empire, and seat of the emperor, claimed to be equal to 
him), it followeth, that all other bishops have their jurisdiction from the 
sovereigns of the place wherein they exercise the same. And as for that 
cause they have not their authority le jure divino ; so_ neither hath the Pope 
his de ju 7 ‘e divino, except only where he is also the civil sovereign. 

His fifth argument is this : “ If bishops have their jurisdiction imme- 
diately from God, the Pope could not take it from tliem, for he can do 
nothing contrary to God’s ordination,” and this consequence is good, and 
well proved. “ But,” saith he, “ the Pope can do this, and has done it,” 
This also is granted, so he do it in his own dominions, or in the dominions 
of any otlier prince that hath given him that power ; but not universally in 
right of the popedom, for that power belongeth to every Christian sove- 
reign within the bounds of his own empire, and is inseparable from the 
sovereignty. Before the people of Israel had, by the commandment of God 
to Samuel, set over themselves a king, after the manner of other nations, 
the high priest had the civil government, and none hut he could make or 
depose an inferior priest. But that power was afterwards in the king, as 
may be proved by this same aigument of Bellarmine ; for if the priest be 
the high priest, or any other had Ills jurisdiction immediately from God, 
then the kijig could not take it from him, “ for he could do nothing con- 
trary to God’s ordinance.” But it is certain that king Solomon (i Kings 
ii. 26, 27) deprived Abiathar the high priest of his office, and placed Zadol; 
(verse 35) in his room. Kings therefore may in. like manner ordahi and 
deprive bishops, as they shall think fit for the well-governing of their 
subjects. 

His sixth argument is this : if bishops have their jurisdiction do jure 
divino, that is, “immediately from God,” they that maintain it slioiild bring 
some word of God to prove it j but they can bring none. The argument 
is good ; I have tlierefore nothing to say against it. But it is an argimiont 
no less good to prove the Pope himself to have no jurisdiction in tlic 
dominion of any other prince. 

Lastly, he bringeth for argument the testimony of two pojics. Innocent 
and Leo ; and I doubt not he might have alleged with as good reason, ihe 
testimonies of all the popes almost since St. Peter. For considering the 
love of power naturally implanted in mankind, whosoever were made Pope 
he would be tempted to nplioid the same opinion. Nevertheless, they 
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should therein hut do, as Innocent and Leo did, bear witness of themselvc?, 
and tlierefore their wdtness should not be good. 

In the fifth book he hath four conclusions. The first is, "that the Potie 
is not lord oi all the world ; ” the second, “ that the Pope is not the lord of 
all the Christian world ; ” the third, “ that the Pope wdlhout his own 
territory, has not any temporal jurisdiction "directly.”’ These three con- 
clusions are easily granted. The fourth is, " that the Pope has, in the 
dominions of other princes, the supreme temporal power ‘indirectly,’” 
which is denied ; unless he mean by "indirectly,” that he has gotten it by 
indirect means, then is that also granted. But I understand that when he 
saith he hath it "indirectly,” he means that such temporal jurisdiction 
belongeth to him of right, but that this right is but a consequence of Ins 
pastoral authority, the which he could not exercise unless he have the otiicr 
with it ; and therefoi'e to the pastoral power, •which he calls spiritual, the 
supreme power civil is necessarily annexed; and tliat thereby he hath a 
right to change kingdoms, giving them to one and taking them from 
another, when he shall think it conduces to the salvation of souls. 

Before I come to consider the arguments by which he would prove this 
doctrine, it will not be amiss to lay open the consequences of it ; that 
qirinces and states that have the civil sovereignty in their several common- 
■wealths may bethink themselves, whether it be convenient for tliem, and 
conducing to the good of their subjects, of whom they are to give an ac- 
count at the day of judgment, to admit the same. 

When it is said the Pope hath not, in the territories of other stales, the 
supreme civil power “directly,” weai*e to understand he doth not challenge 
it, as other civil sovereigns do, from the original submission thereto of those, 
that are to be governed. For it is evident, and has already been sufficiently 
in this treatise demonstrated, that the right of all soveieigns is (.leiivccl 
originally from the consent of every one of those that are to be governed ; 
whether they that choose him do it for their common defence against an 
enemy, as when they agree amongst themselves to appoint a man or an 
assembly of men to protect them ; or whether they do it to save their lives, 
by submission to a conquering enemy. The Pope therefore wlien lie dis- 
claiineth the supreme civil power over other states ‘"directly,” denieth no 
more, but that his right cometh to him by that w.ay ; lie ceaseth not for 
all that to claim it another way, and that is, without tlie consent of them 
that are to be governed, by a right given lirm by God, which he calleth 
"indirectly” in his assumption to the papacy. .But by what way soever 
he pretend, the power is the same ; and he may, if it be granted to be his 
right, depose princes and states as often as it is for the salvation of souls, 
that is, as often as he^will : for he claimeth also the sole power to judge 
whether it be to the salvation of men’s souls or not. And this is the 
doctrine not only that Bellarmine here, and many otlier doctors teach in, 
their sermons and book.s, but also that .some councils have decreed, and t’ftr- 
1 ’opes have accordingly, when the occasion hath served them, put in ]n-aciice. 
For the fourth council of Lateran, held under Pope Innocent the Third, iii. 
the third chapter Dc Hcreiicis, hath this canon : " If a king, at the Pr!jv.j’r., 
admonition, do not purge his kingdom of heretic=, and being c.xcoimmini. 
cate for the same, make not satisfaction within a year, his subjects a iv. 
rtbsolved of their obedience,” And the practice hereof hath lieen seen (.>n. 
diver.s occasions ; as in the deposing of Chilpcric, king of France ; in the 
translation of the Roman empire to Charlemagne ; in the oppression of 
John, king of England ; in transferring the kingdom of Navarre ; and of 
late year.',, in the league against Henry the Third of France, and in many 
more occurrences. I think there be few princes that consider not this a.c 
■Knjnst and inconvenient ; but I wish they would all resolve to Ive kings «t 
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subjects. Men cannot serve two masters. They ought therefore to ease |. 

them, either by holding the reins , of government wholly in their own \ 

hands ; or by wholly delivering them into the hands of the Pope ; that such I 

men as are willing to be obedient, may be protected in their obedience. 

For this distinction of temporal and spiritual power is but words. Power 
is^as really divided and as dangerously to all purposes, by sharing with 
another “indirect ” power, as with a “ direct ” one. But to come now to ] 

^ his arguments. ■ I 

The first is this, “ The civil power is subject to the spiritual: therefore 
, he that hath the supreme power spiritual, hath right to command temporal i 

princes, and dispose of their temporals in order to the spiritual.” As for ■ ' 

: the distinction of temporal and spiritual, let us consider in ^Yhat sense it 
’ may be said intelligibly, that the temporal or civil power is subject to the 
spiritual. There be but two ways that those words can be made sense, 
i .For when we say, one power is subject to another power, the meaning 
'either is, that he which hath the one, is subject to him that hath the other ; 

' or that the one power is to the other, as the means to the end. For we 
‘Cannot understand that one power hath power over another power ; or that 
'one power can have right or command over aiiothei*. For subjection, com- 
' mand, right, and power, are accidents, not of powers, but of persons. One 
; power may be subordinate to another, as the art of a saddler to the art of a 
i scider. If then it be granted, that the civil government be ordained as a 
' means to bring us to a spiritual felicity ; yet it* does not follow, that if a 
; king have the civil power, and the Pope the spiritual, that therefore the 
king is bound to obey the Pope, more than every saddler is bound to obey 
every rider. Therefore as from subordination of an art, cannot be inferred 
■ the subjection of the professor; so from the subordination of a govern- 
ment cannot be inferred the subjection of the governor. When there- 
fore he saith, the civil power is subject to tlie spiritual, his meaning is, 

, that the civil sovereign is subject to the spiritual sovereign. And the argu- 
• ment stands thus, “ The civil sovereign is subject to the spiritual ; therefore i 

the spiritual prince may command temporal princes. ’ ’ Where the conclusion | 

is the same with the antecedent he should have proved. But to prove it, 
he allegeth first, this reason : “ Kings and Popes, clergy and laity, make 
but one commonwealth ; that is to say, but one Church : and in all bodies 
the members depend one upon another : but things spiritu.al depend not on 
things temporal : therefore temporal depend on spiritual, and therefore are 
.subject to them.” In which argumentation there be two gro.s.s errois : one 
is, tliat all Christian king.s, popes, clergy, and all other' Christian men, 
make hut one commonwealth. For it is evident that France i,s one 
monwealth, Spain another, and Venice a third, &c. .And these consist of 
'Christians ; and therefore also are several bodies of Christian.s ; that i.s to 
say, several Churches : and their several sovereigns represent them, whereby 
they are capable of commanding and obeying, of doing and sufi’ering, as a 
natural man ; which no general or universal Church is, till it have aVepre- 
sentant ; which it hath not on earth ; for if it had, there is no doubt hat 
that all Christendom were one commonwealth, whose sovereign were that 
representant, both in things spiritual and temporal. And the Po]->e, to 
make himself this representant, wanteth three things that our Saviour hath 
not given him, to “ command,” and to “judge,” and to “pimi-sli,” other- 
wise than, by excommunication, to run from those tliat will not learn of 
him. For though the Pope were Christ’s only vicar, yet he cannot exercise 
-his government, till our Saviour’s second coming : and then also it is not 
the Pope, but St, Peter himself with the other apostles, that are to be judges 1 

■of the world. - ' 

The other error in this his first argument is, that he says, the members of i 
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every commomveall]:, ns of a natural body, depend one of nsiother. _ It is 
true, they cohere together, but they depend only on the sovereign, wiiich is 
the soul of die coimnonwealtli ; ivliich failing, the commonwealth is dis- 
solved into a civil war, no one man so much as cohering to another for want 
of a common dependence on a knowui sovereign ; just as tlie members of 
the natural body dissolve into eaith for want of a soul to hold them 
together. Therefore there is nothing in this similitude from whence to infer 
a dependence of the laity on the clergy, or of the temporal officers nii the 
spiritual ; but of both on the civil sovereign ; which ought indeed to direct 
his civil commands to the salvation of souls ; hut is not therefore suliject to 
any but God himself. And thus you see the laboured fallacy of tlie llrst 
argument to deceive such men as distinguish not between the suliordinatiou 
of actions in the way to the end; and the subjection of persons one to 
another in the administration of the means. For to every end the means- 
are determined by Nature, or by God himself supernaturally ; but the power 
to make men use the means is in every nation resigned by the larv of K.ature, 
which forbiddeth men to violate their faith given to the civil sovereign. 

Ills second argument is this ; ” Every commonwealth, l.'ec.ause it is sup- 
posed to be perfect and sufficient in itself, may command any other 
commonwealth not subject to it, and force it to change the administration 
of the government j 1103’-, depose the prince, and set another in his room, if 
it cannot otherwise defend itself against the injurie.s he goes about to 
do them : much more may a spiritual commonwealth command a temporal 
one to change the administration of their government, and may depose 
princes, and institute others, when they cannot otlicnvi.se defend the 
spiritual good.” 

That a commonwealth, to defend itself against injuries, may Lawfully do 
all that he hath here said, is very true ; and hath already in th.at which hath 
gone before been sufficiently demonstrated. And if it were aho true, that 
there is now in this world a .spiritual commonwealth, distinct from a civil 
commonwealth, then might the prince thereof, upon injury done him, or 
upon want of caution that injury he not done iiim in time to come, repair 
and secure hitn.>elf by war ; which is, in sum, deposing, killing, nr suliditing, 
or doing any act of hostility, L’ut by the same reason, it would he no Je.ss 
lawful for a civil sovereign, upon the like injuries done, or feared, to make 
war upon the spiritual sovereign ; rvhich I believe i.s more than Canliiial 
Bellarmiue would have inferred from his own proposition. 

But spiritual commonwealth there is none in this world ; for it is the .same 
thing with the kingdom of Christ, which He himself .saith is not of this 
world ; but shall be in the next world at the resurrection, when they that 
have lived ju-stU', and believed that He was the Chri.st .sliail, tlujugU they 
died “natural'’ bodieis, rise “spiritual” Viodies ; and then it i.s that our 
Saviour shall judge the world, and conquer His adversaries, and make a 
spiritual commonwealth. In the mea-ntime, seeing there are no men on 
earth who.se bodie.i are spiritual, there can be no sjjiriturd coimnonweahh 
among.st men that are yet in the flesh ; unless "we call preacher.^, that have 
commission to teach, and prepare men for their reception into tlie kingdom 
of Christ at the resurrection, a commonwealth ; which I have provevl 
already to be none. 

The third argument is this: “ Tt is not lawful for Christians to tolerate 
an iniidel or heretical king, in case he endeavour to draw Ihen^ lohi.^ heresy 
or inlldclit)'. But to judge whether aking draw his stil jeets to heresy or not 
belongeth io the Pope. Therefore hath the Pope right to determine whether 
the prince be to be deposed or not deposed.” 

To this 1 an.swer, that both these assertions are false. For Cinisii, ns, or 
men of wluU religion soever, if they tolerate mu their king, wi'.ats-acvcr law 
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lie maketh, though it be concerning religion, do violate their firith, contrary 
to the divine law, both “ natural ” and “ positive : ” nor is there any judge 
of heresy amongst subjects, but their own civil sovereign. For “ heresy 
is nothing else but a private opinion obstinately maintained, contrary to the 
opinion which the public person, that is to say, the renresentant of the com- 
monwealth, hath commanded to be taught.” By which it is manifest, that 
an opinion publicly appointed to be taught, cannot be heresy ; nor the 
sovereign princes that authorize them, heretics. For heretics are none but 
private men, that stubbornly defend some doctrine prohibited by their lawful 
sovereigns. 

But to prove that Christians ai-e not to tolerate infidel or herelical kings, 
he allegeth a place in Deut. xvii. 15, where God forbidcleth the Jews, when 
they shall set a king over themselves, to choose a stranger : and from 
thence inferreth that it is unlawful fov a Chris’.ian to choose a king that is 
not a Christian. And it is true, that he that is a Christian, that is, he 
that hath already obliged himself to receive our Saviour, when lie shall 
come, for his Icing, shall tempt God too much in choosing for king in tliis 
world one that he knoweth will endeavour, both by terror and persuasion, 
to make him violate his faith. But it is, saith he, the same danger to 
choose one that is not a Christian for king, and not to depose him when he 
is chosen. To this I say, the ciuestion is not of tb.e danger of not deposing, 
but of the justice of deposing him. To choose him, may in some cases be 
unjust ; but to depose him wdren he is chosen is in no case just. For it is 
always violation of faith, and consequently against the law of Nature, which 
is the eternal law of God. Nor do we read that any such doctrine was 
accounted Christian in the time of the apostles ; nor in the time of the Roman 
emperors, till the Popes had the civil sovereignty of Rome. But to this 
he hath replied, that the Cliristians of old deposed not Nero, nor Diocletian, 
nor Julian, nor Valens an .Arian, for this cause only, that they wanted tem- 
poral forces. Perhaps so. But did our Saviour, who for calling for might 
have had twelve legions of immortal, invulnerable angels to assist Him, 
want forces to depose Ctesar, or at least Pilate, that unjustly, without 
finding fault in Him, delivered Him to the Jews to bo crucified ? Or if the 
apostles wanted temporal forces to depose Nero, was it therefore necessary 
for them, in their epistles to the new-made Christians, to teaclr them, as 
they did, to obey the powers constituted over them, whereof Nero in that 
time was one, and that they ought to obey them, not for fear of their wrath, 
but for conscience sake ? Shall we say they did not only obej^ but also teach 
what they meant not, for want of .strength ? It is not therefore for waiil of 
strength, but for conscience sake, that Christians are to tolenile their hea- 
then princes, or princes (for I cannot call anyone whose doctrine is the 
public doctrine an heretic) that authorize the teaching of an error. And 
whereas for the temporal power of the Pope, lie aliegoth further, tliat 
St. Paul (i Cor. vi. ) appointed judges under the heathen princes of those 
times, such as were not ordained by thsr.se princes ; it is not true. i''ur 
St. Paul does but advise them to take some of llieir brethren to compound 
their differences as arbitratoi-s, rather than to go to law one with another 
before the heathen judges ; which is a whole.some precept, and full of cliarity, 
fit to be practised also in the Irest Christian conrmonwealihs. And for the 
danger that may arise to religion, by the subjects tolerating of a heallien, 
or an erring prince, it is a point of \rhich a subject i.s no ciinipetcnt judge ; 
or if he be, the Pope’s temporal subject.s may judge also of the Pope’s doc- 
trine. For every Christian prince, as I have formerly ju-oved, i.; no lc,ss 
supreme pastor of bus own subjects than the Pope of hP. 

The fourth argument is taken from the baptism tif Irings ; wherein that 
they may be made Christians, they submit their sceptres to Christ : and 
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promise to keep and defend llie Clnistian faith. This is true ; for 
Christian kings are no more but Christ’s subjects : but they may, for al| that, 
be the Pope's fellows ; for they are supreme pastors of their own suliject's : 
and the Pope is no more but king and pastor, even in Rome itself. 

The fifth argument is drawn from the words spoken by our Saviour, 
“Feed my sheep;" by which was given all power necessary for a pastor ; 
as the power to chase away w'olves, such as are heretics ; llie power to sluit 
up rains if they be mad, or push at the other sheep with their horns, .such 
a.s are evil, though Christian kings ; and pou'er to give the flock coni'enient 
food. From whence he infen-eth tliat St. Peter had these three powers 
given him by Christ, To which I answer, that the last of tlicse poweis is no 
more than the power, or rather command, to teach. For the fast, which is 
to ch.ase away wolves, that is, lieretics, the place hequoteth is (Malt. vii. 15), 
*■ .Beware of false prophets, which come to you in .sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves.” But neither arc lierctic.s false propliets, or 
at all prophets : nor, admitting heretics for the woh'cs there meant, were 
the apo.stles commanded to kill them, or if they weie king.s, to depo.'^e 
tliem ; but to beware of, fly, and avoid them : nor wn.s it to St. Peter, nor 
to any of the apostle.?, but to the multitude of the Jews tliat followed liim 
into the mountain, men for the most part not yet converted, that he gave 
this counsel, to beware of false propliets : which, tliere/ore, if it confer .a 
power of chasing away kings, was given, not only to private men, but to 
men that were not at all Christians. And as fo the power of separating, 
and shutting up of furious rams, by which he meaneth Christian kings that 
refu.se to .submit themselves to the Roman pastor, our Saviour refused to 
take upon Him that power in this world himself, but advised to let the 
corn and tares grow up together till tlie day of judgment ; much less did 
I-Ie give it to St. Peter, or can St. Peter give it to "the Popes. St. Peter 
and all other pastors are bidden to esteem those Christians that disobey the 
Chtirch, that is, that disobey the Chris-lian sovereign, as heathen men, and 
as publicans. Seeing then, men challenge to the Pope no authority over 
heathen princes, they ought to challenge none over tho.se that are to be 
e.steemed as heathen, 

But from the power to teach only, he inferreth akso a coercive power in 
the Pope, over kings. The pastor, saith he, must give his flock convenient 
food : therefore the Pope may, and ought to compel kings to do their duiy. 
Out of which it followeth that the Pope as pastor of Christian men, i.s king 
of kings: which all Christian king.s ought indeed either to confess, or else 
they ought to take upon themselves the .supreme pastoral charge, every 
one in his own dominion. 

His sixth and hast argument is from example.^. To which I answer, 
fust, that exami)le.s prove nothing; secondly, that the example.-; lie allegeth 
make not ?o much as a probability of right. The fact of Jehuiacia, in kiiiiug 
Alhaliah (2 Kings xi.), was either by the authority of king' Juash, or it wa.s 
a lion ibie crime in the high priest, which ever after the" election of king 
.Saul W.IS a mere subject. The fiict of St. Ambrose in excoimnunicating 
Theodo.sius the erapsroi', if it 'ivere true he did so, rvas a capital er.mJ. 
And for the Popes, Gregory I,, Gregory IL, Zachary, and Leo 111 , their 
judgments are void, as given hi their own cau.se,; and the acts (hue ly 
them eonfoi-ma1./ly to this doctrine, are the greatest crimes, e.-iiecialiv that 
of Zachary, that are incident to human nature. And thus mucii of Powi r 
Kcdesiastical ; wherein I had been more brief, forbearing to examine thc.-ic 
arguments of Bellarmine, if they had been his as a private man, and nut as 
the champion of the Papacy against nil other Christian Princes and btatc.-;. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of tvhat is necessary for a Man's Recefimt into ihe Kingdom of Heaven, 

The most frequent pretext of sedition, and civil war, in Christian common, 
wealths, hath a long time proceeded from a difficulty, not yet sufficiently 
resolved, of obeying at once both God and man, then when their com- 
mandments are one contrary to the other. It is manifest enough, that 
when a man rccciveth two contrary commands, and knows that one of Lliem 
is God’s, he ought to obey that, and not the other, though it be the com- 
mand even of "his lawful sovereign (whether a monarch, or a sovercigu 
assembly), or the command of his father. The difficulty therefore con- 
sisteth in this, that men, when they are commanded in tin? name of God, 
know not in divers cases, whether the command be from God, or whether 
he that commandeth do but abuse God’s name for some private ends of his 
own. For as there were in the Church of the Jews, many false prophets, 
that sought reputation with the people, by feigned dreams and visions ; so 
there have been in all times in the Cliurch of Christ, false teachers, that 
seek reputation with the people, by fantastical and false doctrines ; and by 
such reputation (as is the nature of ambition), to govern them for their 
private benefit. 

But this difficulty of obeying both God and the civil sovereign on earth, 
to those that can distinguish between what is “ necessary,” and what is not 
“ necessary for their reception into the kingdom of God,” is of no moment. 
For if the command of tire civil sovereign be .such, as that it may be obeyed 
without the forfeiture of life eternal ; not to obey it is unjust j and the 
precept of the apostle takes place : “ Servants obey your masters in all 
things ; ”• and ‘‘ Children obey your parents in all things ; ” and the precept 
of our Saviour, “Tire Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair ; all there- 
fore they shall say, that observe and do.” But if the commarrd be such as 
cannot be obeyed, without being damned to eternal death j then it were 
madness to obey it, and the counsel of our Saviour takes place (Matt. x. 
28), “ Fear rrot those that kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.” All 
men therefore that would avoid, both the punishments that are to bo xn this 
world inflicted, for disobedience to their earthly sovereign, and those that 
shall be inflicted in the world to coiixe, for disobedience to God, have need 
be tauglit to distinguish well between what is, and what is not necessary to 
eternal salvation. 

All that is “ necessary to salvation," is contained in two virtues, “faith 
in Christ,” and “ obedience to laws.” The latter of these, if it were perfect, 
were enough to us. But because we are all guilty of disobedience to God’s 
law, not only originally in Adam, but also actually by our own tran?- 
gressions, there is requii-ed at our hands now, not only “obedience" for 
the rest of our time, but also a “ remission of sins ” fur the time pre-l ; 
which remission is the reward of our faith in Chri-t. That nothing el-.e is 
necessarily required to salvation, is manifest from this, lliat the kin.gdom of 
lieaven is shut to none but to sinners ; that is to say„,to the disobedient, or 
transgressors of the law ; nor to them, in case they Irepcnt, and believe all 
the articles of Christian faith necessary to salvation. 

The obedience reqtiired at our hands by God, that acceptoih in all our 
actions the will for the deed, is a serious endeavour to obey Him; and is 
called also by ail such names , as signify that endeavour. And therefore 
obedience is sometimes called by the names of “ charity ” and “ love," 
because they imply a will to obey ; and our Saviour hiiu.;df raakelh our 
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love to God, and to one ajiDther, a fulfilling' of the whole law : and some- 
times by the name of “ righteousness; ” dor righteousness is but the will to 
give to every one his own ; that is to say, the will to obey tiie laws : and 
sometimes by the name of “repentance;” because to repent imjdieth a 
turning away from sin, which is the same with the return of the will to 
obedience. Whosoever therefore unfeignedly desireth to fulfil the com- 
mandments of God, or repentetli him truly of his transgressions, or that 
lovetli God with all his heart, and his neighbour as himself, hath all the 
obedience necessary to his reception into the kingdom of God, For if God 
should require perfect innocence, there could no llesh be saved. 

But what commandments are tliose that God hath given us ? Arc all those 
laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of Moses tlie commandmenls 
of God ? If they be, why are not Christians taught to obey them? If they lie 
not, what others are so, besides the law of Nature? For our Saviour Clirist 
hath not given us new laws, hut counsel to observe those wo are subject to ; 
that is to'say, the laws of Nature .and the laws of our several .sovereigns: 
nor did He make any new law to the Jews inliis .sermon on the Mount, but 
only expounded the law of Mose.s, to winch they were subject before. The 
laws of God therefore are none but the lauas of Nature, whereof the principal 
. is, tliat we should not violate our faith, that is, a commandment to obey 
our civil sovereigns, wliich -vyc constituted over us liy mutual pact one with 
another. And this law of God, that commancleth obedience to the law civil, 
commandelli by consequence obedience to all the precepts of the Bible | 
which, as I have proved in the precedent chapter, is there only iaw, where 
the civils overeign hath made it so ; and in other place.s, but counsel j which 
a man at his own peril may without inju-stice refuse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the obedience necessary to salvation, and to 'whoin 
it is due ; we are to consider next concerning faith, whom, and ■why 'wc 
believe ; and what are the articles or points necessary to 1dc believed by 
them that shall be .^aved. And first, for the person \Yhom wa believe, 
because it is impossible to believe any person before we know what he .saith, 
it is necessary he be one that we have heard speak. The person, therefore, 
whom Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the prophets, believed, %va.s God 
himself that spake unto them supernaturally : and tlio person whom the 
apostles and disciples that conversed w’ith Christ believed, was our Saviour 
himself. But of them, to whom neither God the Father, nor our Saviour, 
ever spake, it cannot be said that the person whom they believed was 
God. They believed the apostles, and after them the pastors and doctors 
of the CImrcli, that recommended (o their faith the history of the Old and. 
New Testament : so that the faith of Christians ever .since our Saviour’.s 
time Iiadi had for foundation, first, the reputation of tlieir p.astors, and 
afterward the authority of tliose that made the Old and Nciv Testament 
to be received for the rule of faith ; which none could do hut Clirij-tian 
sovereigns ; w'ho are therefore the supretne jia.stors, and t!tc only persons 
W'hoin Chri.stiun.s now hear speak from God ; except .such as Gou'siieaketh 
to in these days supeniaUivaUy. Jhit because thete be many false prophets 
“gone out into the world,” other men are to examine such .spirits, as Hi. 
John adviseth us (1st Epistle iv. l), “whether they Ik* of God or not.” 
And therefore, seeing the exajninali<.!n of doctrines Ijclongeth to the sxt- 
piemep.astor, the person, which all they that have no special revelation are 
U) believe, is, in every commonwealth, the supreme pastor, that is to say, 
the civil sovereign. 

The causes why men lielieve any Christian doctrine are various. For 
faiihis the gift of God j and lie worketh it in cacli seveial man by .such 
ways as it seemeth good unto himself. The must ordinary immedir.te 
cause of our belief, concerning any point of Chridian faith, i.';, th.at wc 
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believe the Bible to be the word of God. Eirt why we believe the Bible to 
be the word of God is much disputed;, as all questions must needs be, that 
aie not well stated. For they make not the question to be, ‘- why we be- 
lieve it,” but, “ how we know it asif “ believing” and “knowing” were 
all one. And thence while one side ground their knowledge upon the in- 
fallibility of the Church, and the other side, on the testimony of the private 
spirit, neither side concludeth what it pretends. For how shall a man 
know' the isvfallibiUty of the Church, but by knowing first the infallibility 
or the Scripture ? Or how shall a man know his own private spirit to be 
other than a belief, grounded upon the authority and arguments of his 
teachers, or upon a presumption of his own gifts? Besides, there is nothing 
in the Scripture from wdiich can be inferred the infallibility of the Church ; 
much less of any particular Church ; and least of all, the infallibility of any 
particular man. 

It is manifest therefore that Christian men do not know, but only believe 
the Scripture to be the word of God ; and that the means of making them 
believe, which God is pleased to affoixl men ordinarily, is according to the 
way of Nature, that is to say, from their teachers. It is the doctrine of St. 
Paul concerning Christian faith in general (Rom. x. 17), “ faith cometh by 
hearing,” that is, by heaving our lawful pastors. He saith also (vcises 14, 
15, of the same chapter), “ IIow shall they believe in Him of %vhom they 
have not heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher ? and how slrall 
they preach, except they be sent? ” Whereby it is evident that the ordinary 
cause of believing that the Scriptures are the word of God, is the same with 
the cause of the believing of all other articles of ouv faith, namely, the 
I hearing of those that are by the law allowed and appointed to teach us, as 
‘ our parents in their houses, and our pastors in the churches. Which also is 
' made more manifest by expeidence. For w'hat other cause can there be 
assigned why, in Christian commonwealths, all men either believe, or at 
least profess the Scripture to be the word of God, and in other common- 
wealths scarce any ; but that in Christian commonwealths they are taught 
it from tlieir infancy ; and in other places they are taught otherwise? 

But if teaching be the cause of faith, rvhy do not all believe ? It is certain 
therefore that faith is the gift of God, and He giveth it to whom He will. 
Nevertheless, because to them to whom He giveth it, He giveth it by the 
means of teachers, the immediate cause of faiili is hearing. In a .school, 
where many are taught, and some profit, others profit not, the cruise of 
learning in them that profit is the master ; yet it cannot be thence imeiTed that 
learning is not the gift of God, All good things proceed from God ; yet 
cannot all that have them say they arc inspired rfonhat implies a gift super- 
natural, and the immediate hand of God, which he that pretends to, iito- 
tends to be a ptophet, and is subject to the examination of the Church. 

But whether men “know,” or “ believe,” or “grant ” the .Scripturtf, to 
be the word of God ; if out of .such places of them a-, are without o'„,cuvitv' 
I shall show what articles of faith are necessary, and onl}' m i i..:- -ary fin 
salvation, those men must nced.s “ know,” “ believe,” or “ grant ” the .4nu?. 

The iiijum luccssanut/i., only article of faith, which the Scripture make'.ii 
simply necessary to salvation, is this, that “Jems is the Chriit,” Uy tlie 
name of “ Christ” is nncler.stood the king, which God iiad liefoic proinised 
by the prophets of the Old Testament to" send into (he v. orJd, to eign (over 
the Jews, and over such of other nations as should believe in Himfi uiului 
himself eternally ; and to give them that eternal life wiueh \.as h.-i by iSc„ 
.sin of Adam. Which when I have proved out of Scnptuie, I will furtiun 
show when and in what sense some olh.er arUclCi niay be also caileil 
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failli required to salvation, iny first argument shall be from the scope of the 
Hvangelists, which was by the description of tire life of our Saviour, to 
establish that one article, " Jesus is the Christ. ” The sum of St. Matthew's 
Gospel is this, that Jesus was of the stock of Jdavid, born of a Virgin : 
which are the marks of the true Christ: that the Magi came to worship 
ilinr as King of the Jews : that Herod for the same cause sought to kill 
Him : that John the Baptist proclaimed Him: that He preached by him* 
self and His apostles thjit He was that king : that He taught the law, not 
as a Scribe, but as .a man of authority : that He cured diseases by Jlis word 
only, and did many other miracles, which were foretold the Chri.st should 
do: that Ho was saluted king when He entered into Jerusalem ; that He 
forewarned thenr to beware of all others that .should pretend to be Chri-sl : 
that He was taken, accused, and pixt to death, for saying lie was king : 
that the cause of His condemnation written on the cro.ss was, JESUS OF 
NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. All which tend to no 
other end than this, that men should believe that “Je.sus is the Christ.” 
Such therefore wa.s the .scope of St. hlattheAvis Gospel. But the scope of 
all the Evangelists, as may appear by reading them, was the same. Tiiere- 
fore the scope of the whole gospel wa.s the eslablLshing of that only article. 
And St. John expressly makes it his conclusion (John xx. 31), “These 
things are written, that you may know that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
the liying God.” 

My second argument is taken from the subjects of the sermons of the 
apostles, both Avhilst our Saviour lived on earth, and after His ascension. 
The apostles, in our Saviour’s time, were sent (Luke ix. 2) “to preach the 
kingdom of God.” For neither there nor Malt, x, ygivelh He any com- 
mission to them other than this, “ As y^e go, preach, saying, the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand;” that is, that Jesus is the “ Mcs^lah,” the “ Christ,” 
the “ King ” Avhich was to come. * That their preaching also after His 
ascension wa.s the same, is manifest out of Acts xvii. 6, 7, “They drew,” 
saith St. Luke, “Jason and certain brethren unto the rulers of the city, 
crying. These that have turned the tvorld upside down .are come hither also, 
whom Ja.son hath received ; and these all do ctmtrary to the decrees of 
Ciesar, saying, that there is another King, one Jesus.” And out of the 
second and third verses of the same chapter, where it is said that St. Paul, 
“ as his manner was, went in unto them ; and three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures ; opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead, and that this Jesus, 
whom he preached, is Christ.” 

The third argument is from those places of Scripture, by which all the 
faith required to .salvation is declared to be easy. I’cr if an iinvard assent 
of the mind to all the doctrines concerning Christian faith now taught, 
whereof the greatest jrart are disputed, were necessary to -salvation, there 
wmdd be nothing in the Avnrld so hard as to be a Christian, The thief upon 
the cross, though repenting, could not have been saved for saying, “I.onl 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom ; ” by which he testified 
no belief of any other article hut this, that Jesus was the king.” Nor 
couhl It be .<iaul (as it is, Matt. xi. 30), that “CliVist’s yoke is easy, and IJis 
builhen light;” nor diat “little chihbvn believe in Him,” as it is Matt, 
xviu. G. Nor could St. Paul have said (l Cor. i. 21), “ It pkaseci God by 
tile fo lishness of 'preaching, to save them that believe.” *Nor could St. 
Paul hllu^elt have been saved, much less have been so great a dotvor of the 
(Jliurcti so siidckiily, that never perhaps thouglit of transubstanliation nor 
putpUnry, noi many otlier articles now obtruded. 

Tilt iouvtli argument is taken from places exprc-ss, and such as receive no 
conlioveisy ol mterptelalion ; as first, John v. 39 : “Search the Seripiuvcs, 
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for in tlieui ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they that testify of 
me.” Gur Saviour here speaketh of the Scriptures only of the Old 
Testament ; for the Jews at that time could not search the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, which were not written. But the Old Testament hath 
nothing of Christ but the marks by which men might know Him nhen He 
came ; as that He should descend from David, be born at Bethlehem, and 
of a Virgin ; do great miracles, and the like. Therefore to believe that this 
Jesus was He, was sufficient to eternal life ; but more than .sufficient is not 
necessary, and consequently no other article is required. Again (John xi. 26), 
“ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall not die eternally.” Therefore 
to believe in Christ is faith .sufficient to eternal life ; and consequently no 
more faith than that is necessary. But to believe in Je.sus, and to believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, is all one, as appeareth in the ver.ses immediately 
following. For when our Saviour (verse 26) had .said to Martha, Believesfc 
thou this? ” she answereth (verse 27), “Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, vvhich should come into the world,” Therefore 
this article alone is faith sufficient to life etemal ; and more than sufficient i.s 
not necessary. Thirdly (John xx. 31) : “These things are written that ye 
might believe, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through Ilis name.” There, to believe that “Jesus is 
the ChrLst,” is faith sufficient to the obtaining of life; and therefore no other 
article is necessary . Fourthly I (John iv. 2), “ Ever-y spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God.” And i John v. i : 
“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God." And 
verse 5, “ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” Fifthly (Acts viii. 36,37), “See,” saiih the 
eunuch, “here is water, what doth hinder me to he baptized? And Philip 
.said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayst. And he answered .and 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” Therefore this article 
believed “Jesus is the Christ,” is sufficient to baptism, that is to say, to our 
reception into the kingdom of God, and by consequence, only necessary. 
And generally in all places where our Saviour saith to any man, “ Thy faith 
hath saved thee,” tire cause He saitli it, is some confe.sskm, which directly, or 
by consequence, implieth a belief that “ Jesus is the Christ.” 

The last argument is from the places where this article is made tlie 
foundation of faith : for he that holdeth the foundation shall be saved. 
Which places are first, Matt, xxiv. 23, 24 ; “If any man shall .say unto you, 
Lo here is Christ, or there, believe it not ; for there shall arise false Ctinsls 
and false prophets, and shall show great signs and womlers,”' &c. Hero we 
see this article, “Jesus is the Christ,” must be held, though he that sh.all 
teach the contrary should do great miracles. The second place is, Gal. i. 8 ; 
“ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, 
than that we have preached unto you,' let him be accursed.” But the gospel 
which Paul and the other apostles preached, wa.s only tlii.s article, that 
“Jesus is the Christ;” therefore for the belief of tins article, we are 
to reject the authority of an angel from heaven ; much more of any moflal 
man, if he teach the contrary. This i.s therefore the fundamental article of 
Clyristian faith. A third place is (I John iv. I, 2), “ Beloved, believe not 
every spirit ; hereby ye shall know' the Spirit of God ; every .spirit lh.at coii' 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the llesh, is of God.” By which it is 
evident that this article is the measure and rule by which to estimate and 
examine all other aiticles ; and is therefore only liuidamenrah A fourUi is, 
Matt. xvi. 16, iS, where after St. Peter had professed this article, saying to 
our Saviour, “Thou art Christ the Son ot the living God,” our S-iviour 
answered, “ Thoit art Peter, and npou this rock I will build my Church ; " 
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from tvlience I infer that this articleis that on which all other cl octrines of the 
Church are built, as on their foundation. A fifth is (r Cor. iii. ii, 12, 
“Other foundation can no man lay, than that -which is laid, Jesus is the 
Christ. Now if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, _ precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble ; every man’s \vork shall be made manifest; for 
tlie day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall 
try every man’s work of -what sort it is. If any man’s work abide, which 
he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall 
be burnt, he shall suffer loss ,* but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by 
fire.” Which words, being partly plain and easy to understand, and partly 
allegorical and difficult; outof that which is plain may be inferred, that 
pastors that teach this foundation, that “Jesus is tire Christ,” though they 
draw from it false consequences, which ail men are sometimes subject to, 
they may nevertheless be saved ; much more that they may be saved, who 
being no pastors, but hearers, believe that which is by their lawful pastort; 
taught them. Therefore the belief of this article is sulficient ; and by 
consequence, there is no other article of faith necessarily required to 
salvation. 

Now for the part which is allegorical, as “ that the fire shall try every 
man’s work,” and that “they shall be saved, but so as by fire,” or “through 
fire” (for the original is dd vvpbi), it niaketh nothing against this 
conclusion which I have drawn from the other words, that are plain. 
Nevertheless, because upon this place there hath been an argmneat taken, 
to prove the fire of purgatory, I will also here offer you my conjecture con- 
cerning the meaning of this trial of doctrines, and saving of men as by fire. 
The apostle here seemeth to allude to the words of the prophet Zechariah , 
(xiii. 8, 9), who speaking of the restoration of the kingdom of God, saith 
thus : “ Two parts therein shall he cut off, and die, but the third shall be 
left therein ; and I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine 
them as silver is refined, and will try them as goU is tried j they shall c,all 
on the name of the Lord, and I will hear them.” The day of judgment is 
the day of the restoration of the kingdom of God ; and at that day it is, 
that St. Peter tells us (2 Pet. iii. 7, 10, 12) shall be the conflagration of the 
world, whei-ein the wicked shall perish ; but the remnant which God W'ill 
save, shall pass through that fire unhurt, and be therein (as silver and gold 
are refined by the fire from their dross) tried, and refined from their idolatry, 
and be made to call upon the name of the true God. Alluding whereto, 
St. Paul here saith, th.at “ the day,” that is, the day of judgment, the great 
day of our S.aviour’s coming to restore the kingdom of God in Israel, shall 
try every man’s doctrine, by judging which are gold, silver, precious .stones, 
wood, hay, stubble ; and then they that have built false consequences on 
the true foundation, shall see their doctrines condemned j nevertheless they 
themselves shall be saved, and pass unhurt through this luuversal fire, .and 
live eternally, to call upon the name of the true and only God. In which 
sense there is nothing that accordeth not witii the rest of Holy Scripture, 
or any glimpse of the fire of purgatory. 

But a man may here ask, whether it be not as nece.ssary to salvation, to 
believe, that God is omnipotent ; Creator of the world ; that Jesus Chri.st 
is risen ; and that all men else shall rise again from the dead at the last 
day ; as to believe that “Jesus is the Christ.” To which I answer, lliey 
are : and so are many more articles : but they are such as me cuntaiued 
in this one, and may be deduced from it, with more or less difficnlty. I'-or 
who is there that does not see that they who believe Jesus to be the Son 
of the Gud of Lsmel, and that the Israelites had for God the Omnipotent 
Creator of all things, do therein also believe- that God is the Oumipolcnt 
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Creator of all things ? Or how can a man believe that Jesus is the king 
that shall reign eternally, unless he believe Him also risen again from the 
dead ? For a dead man cannot exercise the office of a king. In sum, he 
that holdeth this foundation, “ Jesus is the Christ,” Iioldetli expressly all 
that he seeth rightly deduced from it, and implicitly all that is consequent 
thereunto, though he have not skill enough to discern the consequence. 
And therefore it holdeth .still good, that the belief of this one article is 
sufficient faith to obtain remission of sins to the “ penitent,” and conse- 
quently to bring them into the kingdom of heaven. 

Now that I have shown that all the obedience required to salvation con- 
sisteth in the will to obey the law of God, that is to say, in repentance ; and 
all the faith required to the same is comprehended in the belief of this 
article, “Jesus is the Christ;” I will further allege those places of the 
Gospel tha't prove that all that is necessary to salvation is contained inboUi 
these joined together. The men to whom St. Peter preached on the day of 
Pentecost, next after the ascension of our Savionr, asked him and the rest 
of the apostles, saying (Acts ii. 37), “ Men and brethren, what shall we do ? ” 
To whom St. Peter answered (in the next verse), “ Repent, and be bapdzed_ 
every one of you, for the remission of sins, and ye thall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” Therefore repentance and baptism, that is, believing 
that “Jesus is the Christ,” is all that is necessary to salvation. Again, our 
Saviour being asked by a certain ruler (Luke xviii. i8), “ Wiiat shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” answered (verse 20), “Thou knowest the command- 
ments, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do not steal, do not bear false 
witness, honour thy father and thy mother.” Which when he said he iiad 
observed, our Saviour added (verse 22), “ Sell all thou hast, give it do the 
poor, and come and follow me : ” which was as much as to say, Rely on me 
that am tlie king. Therefore to fulfil the law, and to believe that Jesus is 
, the king, is all that is required to bring a man to eternal life. Thirdly, St, 
Paul saith (Rom. i. 17), “ The just shall live by faith ; ” not every one, but 
the “just;” therefore “faith”and “justice” (that is, the “will to be just,” 
or “ repentance ”) are all that is necessary to life eternal. And (Mark i. 15) 
our Saviour preached, saying, “ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand, repent and believe tire evangile,” that is, the good news 
that the Christ was come. Therefore, to repent, and to believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, is all that is required to salvation. 

Seeing then it is necessary that faith and obedience, implied in the word 
repentance, do both concur to our salvation ; the question by which of the 
two we are justified, is impertinently disputed. Nevertheless, it will not be 
impertinent to make manifest in what manner each of them contributes 
thereunto ; and in wllat sense it is said, that we are to be justified ijy the 
one, and by the other. And first, if by rigiiteousne.ss be understood the 
justice of the works themselves, there is no man that can be .saved ; for there 
is none that hath not transgressed the law of God. And therefore vvhen we 
are said to be justified by works, it is to be understood of the will, wliich 
God doth always accept for the work itself, as well in good as in evil men. 
And in this sense only it is that a man is called “just ” or “ unjust ; ” and 
that his justice justifies him, that is, gives him the title, in God’s acceptation, 
of “just ; ” and renders him capable of “ living by his faith,” wiiich before 
he was not. So tliat justice justifies in that sense in which to “ justify ” is 
the same as that to “ denominate a man just ;” and not in the .signilic.'itiQH 
of discharging the law; whereby the pxmishment of his sins siionld ise 
unjust. 

But a man is then also said to be justified when his plea, though in itself 
insufficient, is accepted j as >vhen we plead our will, our endeavour to fulfil 
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the hiw, and repent us of our failings, and God accepteth it for llie perform- 
ance itself. And because God accepteth not the will for the deed, but onl}^ 
in the faithful j it is therefore faith that makes good our plea ; and in this 
sense it is that faith only justifies. So that “ faith" and “obedience " are 
both necessary to salvation ; yet in several senses each of them is said to 
justify. 

Having thus shown what is necessary to salvation,^ it is not hard to 
reconcile our ol)edience to God with our obedience to the civil sovereign ; 
who is either Christian or infidel. If he be a Christian, he alloweth the 
belief of this article, that “Jesus is the Christ j” and of all the .articles that 
are contained in, or are by evident consequence deduced from it : which 
all the faith necessary to salvation. And because he is a sovereign, he 
recjuii-eth odedience to all his own, that is, to all the civil lau'S ; in whidr 
also are contained all the laws of Nature, that is, all the laws of God: fur 
besides the larvs of Nature, and the laws of the Clnirch, r\-hich .are part of 
the civil law (for the Church that can make laws is the commourvealih), 
there be no other laws divine. Whosoever therefore obeyeth his Christian 
sovereign, is not thereby hindered, neither from believing, nor from obeying 
God. But suppose that a Christian king should from thi.s foundation 
“Jesus is the Christ,” draw some false ccaisequeuces, that is to say, make 
some superstructions of hay or stubble, and command the teaching of the 
same ; yet seeing St. Paul says he shall be saved ; much more shall he be 
saved, that teaclieth them by his command ; and much more yet, he that 
teaches not, but only believes his lawful teacher. And in case a subject be 
forbidden by the civil sovereign to profess some of those his opinions, upon 
what just ground can he disobey? Christian kings may err in deducing a 
consequence, but who shall judge? Shall a private man judge, when the 
question is of his own obedience? Or shall any man judge but he that is 
appointed thereto by the Church, that is, by the civil .sovereign that re- 
presenteth it ? Or if the Pope, or an apostle judge, may he not err in 
deducing of a consequence ? Did not one of the two, St. Peter or St. Paul, 
err in a superstructure, when St. P.aul withstood .St. Peter to his face? 
There can therefore be no contradiction between the laws of God and the 
laws of a Christian coramoinvealth. 

And when the civil sovereign is an infidel, eveiy one of his own subjects 
that resisteth him, sinneth against the laws of God (for such are the laws of 
Nature), and rejecteth the counsel of the apostles, that admouLsheth all 
Christians to obey their princes, and all children and servants to obey their 
parents and masters in all things. And for their “faith," it is internal and 
invisible ; they have the license that Naaman had, and need not put them- 
selves into danger for it. But if they do, they ought to expect their reward 
in heaven, and not complain^ of their lawful sovereign ; much less make 
war upon him. For he tliat is not glad of any just occasion of martyrdom- 
lias not tlie faith he professetli, but pretends it only, to set some coloin’ 
upon his own contumacy. But what infidel king is so unreasonahle, as 
knowing he has a subject, that waiteth foV the second coming of Christ, 
after the present world .shall be burnt, and intendeth then to obey hiiu 
(which is the intent of believing that Jesus is the Ciirist), ami in the 
meantime thinketh himself bound to obey the laws of that insldel king^ 
(which .all Christi.ans .ire obliged in conscience to do), to put to death or to 
persecute sitch a subject? 

And thus much shall suffice concerning the kingdom of God and imlicy 
ecclesiastical. Wherein I pretend not.to advance any position of my own, 
but only to shorv what are the consequences th.it seem to me deducible from 
the principles of Cliristi.in politics (which are the Holy Scriptures), in con- 
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fu-mation of the power of civil sovereigns, and the duty of their siibjects. 
Anri in the allegation of Scripture I have endeavoured to avoid such texts as 
are of obscure or controverted interpretation j and to allege none, but in such 
sense as is most plain and agreeable to the harmony and scope of the whole 
Uible ; which was written for the re-establishment of the kingdom of God 
in Christ. For it is not the bare words, but the scope of the writer, that 
giveth the tnie light by which any writing is to he inter^weted ; and they 
that insist upon single texts, without considering the main design, can derive 
nothing from themxlearly ; but rather Ijy casting atoms of Scripture, as dust 
before men’s eyes, make everything more obscure than it is an ordiiiaiy 
artifice of those that seek: not the truth, but their own advantage. 


PART IV.— OF THE KINGDOM OF 
DARKNESS. 


CHAPTER XLlV. 

Of Sf mittal Darhtcss . from JlJlsi7jfcrf rotation of Sm'/iiirc, 

Besides these sovereign powers, “ divine ’’ anti “ human, of which I have 
hitljerto discoursed, there is mention in Scripture of another poiver, namely 
(Eph. vi. 12), tha,t of “the rulers of the darkness of this world ; (Malt, 
xii. 26), “the kingdom of Satan ; and (Matt. ix. 34), “ the principality of 
Beekebub over demons,” that is to say, over phtintasms that appear in the 
air: for which cause Satan is also called (Eph. ii. 2I, “the prince of the 
power of the air and, because he niloth in the darknes.s of this world 
(John xvi. rr), “ the prince of this tvorld ; ” and in consequence hereunto, 
they who are under his dominion, in opposition to the faithful (who are the 
“ children of the light ”), are called the “ children of darknoss.” For seeing 
Beelzebub is prince of phantasms, inhabitants of his dominion of air .and 
darkness, the children of darkness, and these demons, phantasms, or spirits 
of illusion, signify allegorically the same thing. 'I'his considered, the 
kingdom of darkness, as it is set forth in the.se ant! other places of the 
Scripture, is nothing else but a “ confederacy of deceivers, that to obtain 
dominion over men in this present world endeavour by dark and erroneoits 
doctrines to extinguish in them the light both of Nature and of the Gospel, 
and .so to disprepare them for the kingdom of God to come.” 

As men that are utterly deprived from their nativity of tire light of the 
bodily eye h.ave no idea at all of any such light; and no man conceive-s in 
his imagination any greater light than he hath at some time or other ]’er- 
ceivecl by his outward .senses : so also is it of the light of ihc Gospel, and of 
the light of the understanding, that no man can conceive there is lu'.y greater 
degree of it than that v'hicli he hath ah'cady attained unto. Aiid from hence; 
it come.s to pU'S that men have no other means to ncknoAvledge their nwn 
darlcne.«s but only by reasoning from the unforc-eeu mischances llmt lu-fail 
thorn in their w.ays- d’he d.arkest p.art of the kingdom of Satan is that which 
is without the Church of God ; that is to say, among.-il tlicm that hciicve 
not in Jesus Christ. But we cannot say that therefore the (.hiurch enjoyoth, 
as the land of Goshen, all the light which to the performance of the wod-; 
enjoined us by God is ncce.ssary. Whence comes it that in Chri.stendom 
theie has been, almost from, the lime of the .apostles, such jusl'dug 01 < ne 
another out of their places, both by foreign and civil war ; such stumbling 
at every little a.«penty of their owir fortune, and every little ein.nence of 
that of other men, and such diversity of ways in running to the same mark, 
“ felicity,” if it be not night aruongktis, or atleast a mirst ? We ate there- 
fore yet in the dark, - 
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The enemy has been here in the night of our natural ignorance, and 
sown the tares of spiritual errors ; and that, first, by abusing and putting 
out the light of the Scriptures: for we err, not knowing the Scriptures. 
Secondly, by introducing the demonology of the heathen poets, that is to 
say, their fabulous doctrine concerning demons, which are but idols, or 
phantasms of the brain, without any real nature of their own, distinct from 
human fancy ; such as are dead men’s ghosts, and fairies, and otlrer matter 
of old wives’ tales. Thirdly, by; mixing with the Scripture divers relic.s of 
the religion, and much of the vain and erroneous pliilosophy of the Greeks, 
especially of Aristotle. Fourthly, by mingling with both these, false or 
uncertain traditions, and feigned or uncertain hi.-tory. And .so we come 
to en-, “by giving heed to seducing spirits,” and the clemonologj'' of such 
“ as speak lies in hypocrisy or as it is in the original (l Tim. iv, x, 2 ), 
“of those that play the part of liars, with a seared conscience,” that is, 
contrary to their own knowledge. Concerning the first of the.He, which is 
the seducing of men, hy the abuse of Scripture, I intend to speak briefly in 
tins chapter. 

The Neatest and main abuse of Scripture, and to which almost the rest 
are either consequent or .subservient, is the wresting of it, to prove that the 
kingdom of God, mentioned so often in the Scripture, is the present 
Church, or multitude of Christian men now living, or that being dead, are 
to rise again at the last day : whereas the kingdom of God 'was first 
instituted by the ministry of Moses, over the Jews only ; who were there* 
fore called His peculiar people ; and ceased afterward, in the election 
of Saul, when they refused to be governed by God any more, and demanded 
a king after the manner of the nations; which God himself consented 
unto, as I have more at large proved before in chapter xxxv. After that 
time, there was no other kingdom of God in the world, by any pact or 
otherwise, than He ever was, is, and shall be king of all men, and of all 
creatui'es, as governing according to His will, by His infinite power. 
Nevertheless, He promised by His prophets to restore this His govern- 
ment to them again, when the time He hath in His secret counsel 
appointed for it shall be fully come, and when they shall turn unto 
Him by repentance and amendment of life. And not only so, but He 
invited the Gentiles to come in and enjoy the happiness of liis reign, on the 
same conditions of conversion and repentance ; and He promised also to 
send His Son into the woiW, to expiate the sins of them all by His death, 
and to prep>are them by His doctrine to receive Him at His second coming. 
Which second coming not yet being, the kingdom of God is not yet come, 
and we are not now under any otlier kings by pact, but our civil sove- 
reigns .saving only, that Christian men are already in the kingdom of 
grace, in.asmuch as they liave already the pronu.se of being received at His 
coming again. 

Consequent to this error, that the present Church is Christ’s kingdom, 
there ought to be some one man, or assembly, by whose mouth our 
Saviour, now in heaven, speaketh, giveth law, and which repre.^cjneih 11 m 
person to all Christian.s : or diver.s men, or divers assemblies, that do the 
same to divers parts of Christendom. This power regal under Christ, 
being challenged, universally by the Pope, and in particular common- 
wealths by assemblies of the pastor.? of the place (when tlie vSerinture gives 
it to pone but to civil sovereigns}, comes to be so passionately tiispuied, 
that^it pulteth out the light of Nature, and causeth so great a darkness in 
men’s understanding, that they .see not who it is to whom they Irave 
engaged then- obedience. 

Consequent to this claim of the Pope to be vicar-general of Christ in the 
present Church (supposed to be that kingdom of His to whicli we are 
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addressed in the Gospel), is the doctrine, that it is necessary for a Christiau 
king to receive his crown by a bishop ; as if it were from that ceremony 
that he derives the clause of Dei gratia in his title ; and that then only he 
is made king by the favour of God, when he is crowned by the autiujrity of 
God’s universal vicegerent on earth ; and that every bishop, whosoever be 
his sovereign, taketh at his consecration an oath of absolute obedience to 
the Pope. Consequent to the same, is the doctrine of the fourth Council of 
Lateraii, held under Pope Innocent the Third {chap. iii. De I/i^refPis), 
“that if a king at the Pope’s admonition, do not purge his kingdom of 
heresies, and being excommunicate for the same, do not give satisfaction 
within a year, his subjects are absolved of the bond of their obedience.” 
Wlierc, by heresies are understood all opinions wliich the Church of Rome 
hath forbidden to be maintained. And by this means, as often as there in 
any repugnancy between the political designs of the and other 

Christian princes, as there is very often, there ariseth such a mist amongst 
llieir subjects, that they know not a stranger that thnistetli liimself into tlie 
throne of their lawful ]n-ince, from him whom they had themselves placed 
there j and in this, darkness of mind are made to fight one against .another, 
without discerning their enemies from their friends, under the conduct of 
another man’s ambition. 

From the same opinion, that the present Church is the kingiloin of God, 
it proceeds that pastors, deacons, and all other ministers of the Church, 
take the name to themselves of the “clergy;” giving to other Christians 
tlie name of “laity,” that is, simply “ people.” For clergy Kignifies those 
whose maintenance is that revenue, which God having reserved to himself 
during His reign over tlie Israelites, assigned to the tribe of Levi (who were 
to be His public ministers, and had no portion of land set them out to live 
on as their brethren), to be their inheritance. The Pope therefore, pre- 
tending the present Church to be, as the realm of Israel, the kingdom of 
God, challenging to himself and his subordinate ministers the like revenue, 
as the inheritance of God, the name of clergy was suitable to that clrdm. 
And thence it is that tithes and other tributes paid to the Levites, as God’s 
right, amongst the Israelites, have a long time been demanded, and taken 
of Christians, by ecclesiastics, juredivim, that is, in God’s right. By which 
means the people everywhere were obliged to a double tribute j one to th.e 
state, another to the clergy; whereof, that to the clergy, being the tenth of 
their revenue, is double to that wdiich a king of Athens, and esteemed a 
tyrant, exacted of his subjects for the defraying of all public charges ; for 
lie demanded no more but the twentieth part, and yet abundantly main- 
tained therewith the commonwealth. And in the kingdom of the Jeu'.s, 
during the sacerdotal reign of God, the tithes and cficrings were the whole 
jiublic revenue. 

From the same mistaking of the pi‘c.sent Church for the kingdom of God, 
came in the distinction between the “ c'rvil ” and the “canon ” laws : the 
civil law being the acts of “sovereigns ” in their own dominions, and ihe 
canon law being the acts of the Pope in the same dominion. Which 
canons, though they were but canons, that is, “ rules propounded,” and 
but voluntarily received by Christian prince.s, till the translation of the 
empire to Charlemagne,- yet afterwards, as the power of the Pope in- 
creased, became “rules commanded,” and the empcror.s themselve-, to 
avoid greater mischiefs, which the people blinded mig'nt be led into, were 
forced 1 0 let them pass for laws. 

From hence it is, that in all dominions where the Pope’s t'ccledastic.il 
power is entirely received, Jetvs, Tinks, and Gentiles, are in the Roman 
Church tolerated in their religion, as far forth, as iti the exercise .and 
profession thereof they offend not against the civil po\vc;r ; whereas in a 
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Clirisliau, though a stranger, not to be of the Roman religion, is capital j 
because the Pope pretencleth that all Christians are his subjects. For 
otherwise it were as much against the law of nations to persecute a 
Christian stranger, for profes-ring the religion of his own country, as an 
infidel; or rather more, inasmuch as they that are not against Christ, 
are with Him, 

From the same it is, that in evepr Christian state there are certain men 
that are exempt, by ecclesiastical liberty, from the tributes and from the 
tribunals of the civil state ; for so are the secular clergy, besides monlrs and 
friars, which in marry places bear so great a proportion to the common 
people, as if need were, there might be raised out of them alone an army, 
sufficient for any wmr the Church militant should employ them in, againsc 
their own or other princes. 

A second general abuse of Scripture, is the turning of consecration into 
conjuration, or enchantment. To “ consecrate ” is, in Scripture, to offer, 
give, or dedicate, in pious and decent language and gesture, a man, or any 
other thing to God, by separating of it from common use ; that is to say, to 
sanctify, or make it God’s, and to be used only by those' whom God hath 
appointed to be His public ministers (as I have already proved at large in 
the xxxvth chapter), and thereby to change, not the thing consecrated, but 
only the use of it, from, being profane and common, to be holy, and pecu- 
liar to God’s service. But when by such words, the nature or quality of 
the thing itself is pretended to be changed, it is not consecration, but 
either an extraordinary work of God, or a vain and impious conjuration. 
But seeing, for the frequency of pretending the change of nature in their 
consecrations, it cannot be esteemed a work extraordinai-y, it is no other 
than a “conjuration” or “incantation,” whereby they would have men. to 
believe an alteration of Nature that is not, contrary to the testimony of 
man’s sight, and of all the rest of his senses. As for example, when the 
priest, instead of consecrating bread and wine to God’s peculiar service in 
the sacrament of the I.ord’s Supper (which is but a separation of it from 
the common use, to signify, that is, to put men in mind of their re- 
demption, by the passion of Christ, whose body was broken, and 
blood shed upon the cross for our transgressions), pretends, that by 
saying of the words of our Saviour, “ This is my Irody,” and “ This is my 
blood,” the nature of bread is no more there, but His very body ; not- 
withstanding there appeareth not to the siglit, or other .sense of the receiver, 
anything that appeared not before the consecration. The Egyptian con- 
jurers, that are said to have turned their rods to serpents, and the ivater 
into blood, aie thought but to have deluded the .senses of the spectalons hy 
a false show of things, yet are esteemed enchanters. But vvhat should we 
have thought of them, if there had appeared in llieir rods nothing like a 
serpent, and in the water enchanted nothing like blood, nor like anything 
else but water, but that they had faced dowm the king, that they w'ere .ser- 
pents that looked like rods, and that it wa.s blood that seemed water? 
That had been both enchantment and lying. And yet in this daily act 
of the priest they do the very same, by turning the holy woitls into tlie 
maimer of a charm, which produceth nothing new to tlie sense ; but Ih.ey 
face us down, that it hath turned the bread into a man ; nay more, into a 
God ; and require men to worship it, as if it wore our Saviour himself 
pre.sent God and man, and thereby to commit mo.st gross idolatry. For if 
it be enough to excuse it of idolatry, to say it is no more bread, hut 
God ; why should not the same excuse serve the Egyptians, in ca.se they 
had the faces to say, the leeks and onions they wor.shipped wi.ue nut 
very leeks and onions, but a divinity under their “.sjiecios,” nr likene.ss. 
The words, “ This is my body,” arc equivalent to these, “ this irignulcs,” 
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Of “ represents my body; ” and it is an ordinary fij^uro of speech : but to 
take it literally is an abuse; nor though so taken, can it extend any 
further than to the bread which Christ himself with His ou-n hands con- 
secrated. For He never said that of what bread soever, any iJriest vrliat- 
soever should say, “This is my body,” or “This is Christ’s body,” the 
same should presently be transubstantiated. Nor did the Church of Rome 
ever establish this transuhstantiation till the time of Innocent the Third ; 
which was not above 500 years ago, when the power of Popes was at the 
higliest, and the darknes-s of the time grown so great, as men discerned 
not the bread tliat was given tliem to eat, especially when it \va.s stampcii 
with the figure of Christ upon the cross, as if they would liavc men 
believe it were transubstantiated, not only into the body of Ciiri.sl, bnt 
also into the u’ood of His cross, and that they did cat both together in 
the sacrament. 

The like incantation, instead of coasccration, is used a so in the .saer.amont 
of bapti.sm : where the abuse of God’s name in each scr'cral persiui, and in 
the whole Trinity, with the sign of the cross at each name, makctli up tiu: 
charm, x\t first, when tliey make the holy water, the priest sailh, “I 
conjure Ibee, thou creature of water, in the n.ame of God the Father 
Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, and in 
virtue of the Holy Ghost, that thou become conjured tr'ater, to drive away 
all the powers of the enemy, and to eradicate ami supplant the enemy',” 
&c. And the same in the benediction of the salt to be mingled wiih it : 
“That thou become conjured salt, that all phantasms and knavery of 
the devil’s fraud may fly and depart from the place wherein thou art 
sprinkled ; and every unclean spirit be conjured by Him that shall come to 
judge the quick and tlie dead.” The same in the benediction of the oil ; 
“ That all the power of the enemy, all the host of the devil, all assaults and 
phantasms of Satan, may be driven away by this creature of oil.” *A,nd for 
the infant that is to be baptized, he is subject to m.vny charms ; first, at tlie 
church door the priest blows tlirice in the child’s face, raid says : “ Go out 
of him, unclean sjiirit, and give place to the Holy GJiost the Comforter." 
As if all children, till blown on by the priest, were demoni.'ics. Again, 
before his entrance into the church, he saith as ' before, “ I conjure thee, 
&c., to go out, and depart from tliis servant of God.” And again ilie same 
exorcism is repeated once more before he be baptized. 'Phese, and same 
other incantations, are those that are used instead of benedictions and con- 
secrations, in adniinistvatiou of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ; wherein everything that serveth to those holy uses, except the un- 
hallowed spittle of the priest, hath some set form of exorci.sm. 

Nor .are the other rites, as of inarri.agc, of extreme unction, of visitation 
of the sick, of consecrating churches and churchyards, anti the like, exeunit 
fixmi charms ; inasmuch as there is in them the use of enchanted oil aild 
water, with the .abuse of the cross, ami of the holy word of Davivi, 
me Demine hyssepo, as things of efficacy to drive aw.iy ph.anta.sma ;ui I 
imtiginary spirits. ■ : 

A'nother general error is from the misiuteqiretation of the word-S “ Hern .1 
life,” “everlasting death,” and the second de.ath.” For though we ixail 
plainly in Holy Scripture that God created Adam in .an cst.ate of living fbr 
ever, which was conditional, that is to say, if he (ii.-,oheyed not ilisrom- 
numdiv.euL ; wdiich was not essential to hum.ni natiivo, but conseipicnt i-.j 
the virtue of the tree of life ; whereof lie had liberty to oat, as lo-iu; o,'. i.e 
h.id not sinned ; and that he was tlinist out of ramdisc after hu had simiial, 
lest he should cat thereof, and live forever ; and that Christ’s is a 

di.sdiarge of sin to all tli.T,t believe on Him ; and by consequence, a n-.stitu- 
tion of eternal life to all the faithful, and to them only ; yet the doctrine ic 
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now, and hath been a long time far otherwise ; namely, that every man hath 
eternity of life by nature, inasinucli as his soul is immortal. So that the 
flaming sword at the entrance of Paradise, though it hinder a man from 
coming to the ti-ee of life, hinders him not from the immortality which God 
took from him for his sin ; nor makes him to need tlie sacrificing of Christ, 
for the recovering of the same ; and consequently, not only the foithful and 
i-ighteous, but also the wicked and the heathen, shall enjoy eternal life, 
without any death at all ; much less a second, and everlasting death. "Po 
salve this, it is said, that by second and everlasting death, is meant a second, 
and everlasting life, but in torments ; a figure never used but in this very 
case,:' 

All which doctrine is founded only on some of the olxscurer places of the 
New Testament ; which neverthelcs.s, the whole scope of the Scripime 
considered, are clear enough in a difl'ercut sense, ard unnece.ssary to the 
Christian faith. For supposing that wlrcii a man dies, there remaiiielh 
nothing of him but his carcass ; cannot God, that raised inanimated dust 
and clay into a living creature by His word, as easily raise a dead carcass to 
life again, and continue him alive for ever, or make him die again, by 
another word? The “soul” in Scripture, signifmth always, either the life 
or the living creature; and the body and .soul jointly, the “body alive.” 
In the fifth day of the creation, God said : Let the waters produce reptile 
animcc vivmils, the creeping thing that hath in it a living soul ; the English 
translate it, “ that hath life.” And again, God created whales, e( mnnem 
animam vivcntcm\ which in the English is, “ every living creature.” And 
likewise of man, God made him of the dust of the earth, and breathed in 
his face the breath of life, et Jactiis est homo in animam vivenh m, that is, 
“.ind man was made a living creature,” And after Noah came out of the 
ark, God saith, He will no more smite omnan animam viventem, that is, 
“ every living creature, ” And (Deut. xii. 23), “ Eat not the bloofl, lor the 
blood is the soul ; ” that is, “ the life.” From which places, if by “soul” 
were meant a ‘ ‘ substance incox-poreal, " with an existence sepai’atcd from the 
body, it might as well be inferred of any other living creature as of man. 
But that the souls of the faithful, are not of their own nature, but by God’s 
special grace, to rem.iin in tlieir bodies, from the resurrection to all eternity, 
I have already, I think, sufficiently proved out of the Scriptures, in chapter 
xx.xviii. And for the places of the New Testament, where it is said that 
any nxan shall be cast body aixd soul into hell fire, it is no more than body 
and life ; that i.s to say, they shall be cast alive into the perpetual fire of 
Gehenna. 

This window' ir is that gives entrance to the dark doctrine, fii'st, of eternal 
torments ; and afterw'ards of purgatory, aixd consequently of the t alking 
abroad, especially in idaces consecrated, solitary, or dark, of the ghosts rif 
men deceased ; and thereby to the pretences of exorcisnx and conjuration of 
phantasms ; as also of invocation of men dead ; and to the doctrine of in- 
dulgences, that is to say, of exemption for a time, nr for ever, fri>m liic fire 
of purgatory, wherein these incorporeal 3 Ubstance.s are pretended by burning 
to be cleansed, and made fit for heaven. For men being generally jnosse.-sed 
before the time .of our Savioui', by contagion of the demonology of the 
Greek'--, or an opinion tliat the souls of men were .substances di-tinct from 
their bodies, and therefore that when the body w'as dead, the so-al of ov* ry 
man, whether godly or wicked, must sxibsist somewheie by vitlne of its own 
nature, without acknowledging therein any snpenxatural gift of God j the 
doctors of the Chui'ch doubted a long time, what was the place wliich they 
■vveve to abide in, till they should be reunited to their bodic.s in the rcsuiTcc- 
tion ; supposingfor a while, they lay under the altars ; hut a-tciwanls the 
Church of Rome found it more profitable to build for them tliis nlace of 
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piu'gatory ; which by some other Churches in this latter age has hecu rlc- 
molished. 

Let iis now consider what texts of Scripture 'seem most to confirm these 
tliree general errors, I have here touched. As for those which _ Cardinal 
Eellannine hath alleged, for the present kingdom of God administered by 
the Pope, than which there are none that make a better show of proof; I 
have already answered them ; and made it evident that the kingdom of 
God, instituted by Moses, ended in the election of Saul ; after which lime 
the priest of his own authority never deposed any king. That whicli the h igli 
priest did to Athaliah, Maas not done in his own right, but in the riglit of 
the young king J'oa.sh her son ; luit Solomon in his own right deposed the 
high priest Abiathar, and set up another in his place. The most difficult 
place t(r answer, of all those that can be brought to prove the kingdom of 
God by Christ is already in this world, is alleged, not by Eellannine, nor 
any other of the Church of Rome ; but by Beza, that will have it to begin 
froln the resurrcctiori of ChrLst. But W'hether he intend iherehy to entitle 
the presbytery to the snpi-eme power ecclesiastical in the coranionwealtli 
of Geneva, and consequently to every presbytery in every other common- 
wealth, or to princes, and other civil sovereigns, I do not know. For the 
presbytery hath challenged the power to excommunicate their own kings, 
and to be the supreme moderators in religion, in the places where tliey 
have that form of Church -government, no less than thq. Pope challengeth 
it universally. 

The words are (Mark ix. i), '' Verily I say unto you, that there be some 
of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with potver.” Which words, if taken grammati- 
cally, make it certain that either some of those men that stood by Christ at 
that time, are yet alive ; or else, that the kingdom of God must be now in 
this present world. And then thei'e is another place more difficult. For 
when the apostles, after our S.aviour’s resunecrion, and iimnediately before 
I-Iis .ascension, asked our S.aviour, .c.aying (Acts i. 6), “Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel ?” Pie answered them, is not 
for you to know the times and_ the season.s, which the Father hath put in His 
own power ; but ye shall receive power by the coming of the Ploly Ghost 
upon you, and ye shall be my (martyrs) witnesses both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Which is as much as to s.ay, “ My kingdom is not yet come, nor shall you 
foreknow when it shall come ; for it sii.all come as a thief in the night ; but 
I will send you the Holy Glio.sl, and by Him you shall have power to Irear 
M'itness to all the world, by your preaching of iny resurrection, and the 
%Yorks I have done, and the doctrine I have taught, that they may believe 
in me, and expect etenial life, at my coming again." IIow does this agi’ee 
with the coming of Christ’.s kingdom at tlie vesnvrection ? And that -which 
St. Paul says (i Thess. i. 9, 10), “ That they turned from idols, to serve the 
living and trae God, ami to -wait for his Son" from heaven where to wait 
for Ills Sou from heaven, is to wait for Ilis coming to be king in potver ; 
which M'c-re not necessary if His kingdom had been then present. Again, 
if the kingdom of God began, as llez'a on that place (Mark ix, l) would luavc 
it, at the resurrection, what reason is there for Clirktians ever since llie re- 
surrecLion to .=ay in their prayers, “ Let thy kingdom come ? " It i.s therefore 
mai-sifcrt, that the v'ords of St. Mark .are not .so to be inicrprctetl I'hcre be 
some of them that stand here, sailh our S.avioiir, that shall not taste of death 
till they have .«ecn the kingdom of God come in poumr. If then this kingdiim 
were to come at the resurrection of Clmsf, why is it said, " some of them,'" 
rather than “all?” I'or they all lived till after ChrLt was risen. 

Bat they that require an exact interpretation of this text, let them 
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intei'lJret first tliB like words of our Saviour to St. Peter, concerning St. 
John (cliap. xxi. 22), “ If I Will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?’' upon which was grounded a report that he should not die. Never- 
tireless the truth of that report was neither confirmed, as well giounded ; 
nor refuted, as ill grounded on those words ; but left as a saying not under- 
stood. The same difficulty is also in the place of St. Mark. And if k be 
lawful to conjecture at their meaning, by that which immetiiately follows, 
both here and in St. Luke, where the same is again repeated, it is not im- 
probable to say they have relation to the Transfigitration, which is de.scrilicd 
in the verses immediately following : where it is said, that “after six day.s 
Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John” (not all, ink .some of 
ilis disciples), “and leadeth them up into a high mountain apart by them- 
selves, and wa.s transfigured before them ; and H is raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow ; so as no fuller on earth can white them ; and 
tliere appeared unto them, Elias with Mo.scs, and they were talking with 
Jesus,” &c. So that they saw Christ in glory and majesty, as iJe is to 
come ; insomuch as “ they were sore afraid.” And thus the promise of our 
Saviour was accomplished by way of “ vision.” For it was a vision, as may 
probably be inferred out of St. Luke, that recilcth the same story (chap. ix. 
28, &c. )j and saith, that Peter and they that were with him, were heavy 
with sleep : but most certainly'- out of Matt, xvii. 9, where the same is again 
related; for our Saviour charged them, s.aying, “Tell no man the vision 
until the Son of man be risen from the dead.” Howsoever it he, yet there 
can from thence be taken no aigument to prove that the kingdom of God 
taketh beginning till the day of judgment. 

As for some other texts, to prove the Pope’s power over civil sovereigns 
(besides those of Bellarmine), as that the two swords that Christ and His 
apostles had amongst them, were the .spiritual and the temporal sword, 
which they say St. Peter had given him by Christ ; and thateof the two , 
luminaries, the greater signifies the Pope, and the lesser the king, one 
might as well infer out of the first verse of the Bible, that by heaven is 
meant the Pope, and by earth the king. Which is not arguing from Scrip- 
tute, but a wanton insulting over princes, that came in fashion after the 
time the Popes were grown so secure of their greatness, as to contemn all 
Christian kings, and treading on tlie necks of emperors, to mock both them 
and the Scripture, in the words of Psalm xci, 13, “ Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and the adder ; the young lion and the dragon thou shalt trample 
under thy feet.” 

iV.s for the rights of consecration, though they depend for the most part 
itpon the discretion and judgment of the governors of the Church, and not 
upon the Scriptures; yet those governors are obliged to such direction as 
the natiiie of the action itself reqiiircth, as that the ceremonie?-', words, and 
gestures, he doth decent and significant, or at lca-.t conformable to the 
action. When Mose.s con.secrated the tabeniacle, the .altar, and the vc.scels 
belonging to them (Exod. xl. 9), he anointed them with the oil wliich tlod 
had commanded to he made for that ]iurpose : ai.d tiiey were luily ; there 
ivas nothing exorersed to drive aivay phantasms. The same Moses, the 
civil sovereign of Israel, when he consecrated Aaron, tlie high priest, and 
his sons, did wash them with water, not exorcised water, put iheir garriients 
iipon them, and anointed them with oil; and they were sanctified lo niinis- 
tet unto the Lord in the priest’s office; which was a simple and decent 
cleansing, and adorning Uiein, before he pre.seulod them lo Gud, to be II is 
servants. When king Solomon, the civil sovereign of Lsrael, consecrated 
the temple he had built (I Kings viii.), he stood before all the congregation 
of Israel, and having blessed them, he gave thanks to God, for putting into 
the heart of his father to build it } and for giving to hinnself the grace to 
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accomplish the same ; and then prayed unto Him, first, to accept that hou:-e, 
though it were not suitable to His infinite greatness, and to licai- the prayers 
of His servants that should pi-ay therein ; or, if they were absent, towards 
it ; and lastly, he offered a sacrifice of peace-offering, and tire house was 
dedicated. . Here was no procession ; the king stood still in his first place ; 
no exorcised water ; no Asperges me, nor other impertinent application of 
words spoken upon another occasion ; but a decent and rational .speech, 
and such as in making to God a present of his new-built house, w’as most 
couformable to the occasion. 

We read not that St. John did exorcise the water of Jordan ; nor Philip 
the water of the river wlierein he baptized the eunucli ; nor that any p.istor 
in the time of tlic apostles, did take his spittle, and put it totlie nose of the 
person to be baptized, and say, In odorem suavitatis, that is, “ for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord;” wherein neither the ceremony of spittle, for the 
uncleanness : nor the application of that Scripture for the levity, can by any 
authority of man be justified. 

To prove that the soul separated from the body liveth eternally, not only 
the souls of the elect, by especial grace, and restoration of the eternal life 
which Adam Io.st by sin, and onr Saviour restored by the sacrifice of him- 
self to the faithful ; but also the souls of reprobates, a.s a property natumlly 
consequent to the essence of mankind, without other grace of God but that 
which is universally given to all mankind ; there are divers places, which 
at the first sight seem sufficiently to serve the turn ; but such, as when I 
compare them with that which I liave before (chapter xxxviii.) alleged out 
of the xivth of Job, seem to me much more subject to a diverse interpreta- 
tion than the words of Job. 

And first there are the words of Solomon (Eccles. xii. 7), “ Then shall the 
dust return to dust, as it was, and the spirit shall return to God that gave 
it.”. Which may bear well enough, if there be no other text directly against 
it, this interpretatton that God only knows, but man not, what becomes of 
a man’s spirit when he expireth ; and the same Solomon, in the same book 
(chapter iii. 20, 21), delivereth the same sentence in tliesame sense I have 
given it. His words arc : “ All go ” (man and beast) “ to the same place j 
all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; who knoweth that the spirit 
of man goeth upward, and that the spirit of the beast goeth downward to 
the earth ? ” That is, none knows but God ; nor is it an unusual phrase to 
say of things we understand not, “ God know.? what,” and ” God knows 
%vhere.” That of (Gen. v. 24) “ Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not 5 for God took him ; ” which is expounded (Heb. xi, 5), " He was 
translated, that he should not die ; and was not found, l>ecause God had 
translated him. For befoi'e his translation, he had this testimony, th.at he 
pleased God ; ” making as much for tlie immorality of the body as of the 
.soul, proveth that this his translation vras peculiar to them that please God ; 
not common to them with the wicked, and depending on grace, not on 
nature. But on the contrary, what interjH'etation shall we give besides the 
literal .sense, of the words of Solomon (Eccles. iif. 19), “ That whicli 
befalletli tlie sons of men, befalleth beasts ; even one thing befallelli them ; 
as the one dieth, so doth the other; yea, they have all one breath ”(0116 
spirit) ; “ no that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast, for all is 
vanity.” By the literal sense, here is no natural immortality of the soul ; nor 
yet any repugnancy with the h.^e eternal which the elect shall erijoy by 
grace. And (Eccles. iv, 3), “ Better is he that hath not yet been, 
tlian both they ; '' that is than they that live, or have lived; which, if the 
soul of all them that have lived were immortal, were a hard saying ; for tb.en 
to have an immortal soul, were w'orse than to have no .soul at all. And 
again (cliapter ix 5), ” The living know they shall die, but the deed knov? 
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not anything;’' that is, naturally, and before the resurrection ol the 
body. , ' , , ■ '■ ' 

Another place which seems to make for a natural immortality of the soul, 
is that where our Saviour saith that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
living : but this is spoken of the promise of God, and of their certitude ta 
3'ise again, not of a life then.actual ; and in the same sense that God said to 
Adam, that on the day he should eat of the forbidden fruit, he should cer- 
tainly die ; from that time forward he was a dead man by sentence ; but 
not by execution, till almost a thousand years after. So Abraham, Isaac, 
and J.acob were alive by promise, then, when Christ spake ; bat arc not 
actually till the resurrection. And the history of Dives and Lazarus makes 
nothing against this, if we take it, as it is, for a parable. 

But there be other places of the New Testament where an immortality 
seemeth to be directly attributed to the wicked. For it is evident that 
they shall all rise to judgment. And it is said besides in many places, that 
they shall go into “ everlasting fire, everlasting tonnents, everlasting 
punishments ; and that tlie worm of conscience never dieth and all this 
is comprehended in the word “everlasting death,” which is ordinarily 
interpreted “ everlasting life in torments.” And yet I can find nowhere 
that any man shall live in torments everlastingly. Also, it seemeth hard 
to say, that God, who is the Father of mercies ; that doth in heaven and 
earth all that He will ; that hath the liearts of all men in His dispo.sing; 
that worketh in men both to do and to will ; and without who.se free gift 
a man hath neither inclination to good, nor repentance of evil, should 
punish men’s transgressions without any end of time, and with all the 
extremity of torture that men can imagine, and more. We are therefore to 
consider what the meaning is of “ everlasting fire,” and other the like . 
phrases of wScripture. 

I have showed already that the kingdom of God by Christ begiimetli at 
the day of judgment : that in that day the faithful shall rise again, with 
glorious and spiritual bodies, and be His subjects in that His kingdom, w'hich 
shall be eternal : that they shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, 
nor eat and drink, as they did in their natural bodies ; but live for ever" in 
their individual persons, without the specifical eternity of generation : and 
that the reprobates also shall rise again, to receive ^nmishments for their ' 
sins ; as also, that those of the elect, which shall be alive in their earthly 
bodies at that day, shall have their bodies suddenly changed, and made 
spiritual and immortal. But that the bodies of the reprobate, who make 
the kingdom of Satan, shall also be glorious or spiritual bodies, or that 
they shall be as the angels of God, neither eating, nor drinking, nor 
engendering ; or that their life .shall be eternal in their individual persons, 
as the life of every faithful man is, or as the life of Adam had been if he 
liad not sinned, there is no place of Scripture to prove it ; save only these 
places concerning eternal torments ; which may otherwise be interpreted. 

From whence may be inferred that as the elect after the resurrection sliall 
be restored to the estate wherein Adam was before he had sinnovl ; so the 
reprobate shall be in the estate that Adam and his posterity were in atiet 
the sin committed ; .s.aving that God promised a Redeemer to Adam, aiul 
such of his seed as should trust in Him, and repent ; but not to them that 
should die in their sins, as do the reprobate. 

These things considered, the texts that mention “ eternal fire,” “ eternal 
torments," or “the worm that never dieth,” contradict not the doctrine of a 
second and everlasting death, in tlie pi-oper and natural sen-se of ihc wonl 
“death,” The fire, or torments prepared for the wicked in Gehenna, 
Tophet, or in what place soever, may continue for ever ; and there may 
never want wicked men to be tormented in them ; tliougli not every nor 
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any one eternally. For tlie wicked being left, in the estate they weredn 
after Adam’s sin, may at the resurrection, live as they did, marry, and gi'i-c 
in marriage, and have gross and corruptible bodies, as all mankind now 
have; and consequently may engender perpetually, after the resurrection, 
as they did before : for there isno place in Scripture to the conlrasy. For 
St. Paul, speaking of the resurrection (r Cor. xv.) undcnstancleth it only of 
the resurrection to life eternal; and not the resurrection to punishment. 
And of the first, he saith, that the body is “sown in corruption, raised in 
incorruption; sown in dishonour, raised in honour; sown in weakness, 
raised in power ; sown a natural body, raised a spiritual body. ” Ihcrc is 
r.o such thing can be said of the bodies of them that rise to punishment. 
So also our Saviour, when Pie speaketh of the nature of man after the 
resurrection, meanetli the resurrection to life eternal, not to punishment. 
The text is (Luke .\x. verses 34, 35, 36) a fertile text : “ The children of this 
world marry, and are given in marriage; but they that shall be counted 
worthy to obtain tliat world, and the resuirection from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in marri»ige : neither can they die any more ; for they 
are equal to the angel.«, and arc the children of God, being the children of 
the resurrection. ’’ The children of this world, that are in the estate which 
Adam left them in, shall marry, and he given in marriage ; that is, corrupt, 
and generate succe.ssively : which is an immortality of the kind, but not of 
the person.s of men ; they are not worthy to be counted amongst them that 
shall obtain the ne.xt world, and an absolute resurrection from the dead ; but 
only a short time, as inmates of that world; and to the end only to receive 
condign punishment for their contumacy. The elect are the only children 
of the resurrection : that is to say, the sole heirs of eternal life : they only 
can die no more, it is they that are equal to the angels, and that are the 
children of God s and not the reprobate. To ihe reprobate there remaineth 
after the resun-ection a “second” and “eternal” death: between which 
resuirection, and tlieir second and eternal death, is but a time of punishment 
and torment ; and to last by succession of sinnci-s thereunto, as long as the 
kind of man by propagation shall endure ; which is eternally. 

Upon this doctrine of the natural eternity of separated souls is founded, 
as I said, ihe doctrine of purgatory. For supposing pternal life by grace 
only, there i.s no life but the life of the body ; and no immortality till the 
resurrection. The texts for purgatory alleged by B«l!annine out of the cano- 
nical Scripture of the Old Te.stament are, first, tlie fasting of David for 
Saul and Jonathan, mentioned 2 Sam. i. 12; and again, e Sam. iii. 35, for 
the death of Abner. This fasting of David, he saith, was for the oblaining 
of something for them at God’-s hands, after their death : becaU'-e after he 
had fasted to procure the recovery of his own child, as .soon as he knew it 
was dead, he called for meat. Seeing then tlie soul hath an e-xi-stenco 
separate from the body, and nothing can be obtained by men’s fasting for 
the souls that are already either in heaven or hell, it followeth that (liero he 
some souls of dead men, that arc neither in heaven nor in hell ; ami there- 
fore they mu.st be in .some third place, which must be purgatory. And thus 
willi hard straining, he has wrested those pilaces to the proof of a purgatory ; 
wherca.s it is manifest that the ceremonies of mourning and fasting, when 
tlicy are u.sed for the death of men, whose life was not jirofitablo to tho 
mourners, they are used for honour’s sake to their persons ; and when it is 
done for the death of them by who.se life the mourners had benefil, it pro- 
ceeds from their particular damage. And so David honoured Saul and 
Abner with his fasting; ami in the death oi his own child, recomfurted 
himself by receiving his ordinary food. 

In the other place.? which he allegetli out of the Old Testament, there is 
not so much as any show or colour of proof. He brings in every text 
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wherein there is the word “ anger,” or fire,” or “ Intming,” or purging,’' 
or “ cleansing,” in case any of the fathers have but in a serrnon rhetoricaily 
applied it to the doctrine of purgatory, already believed. The first verse of 
Psalm xxxvii : “ O Lord, rebuke me notin thy wrath, nor clMsten me in 
tliy hot displeasure ; ” what were this to purgatory, if Augustine had not 
applied the “wrath ” to the fire of hell, and the “ displeasure ” to that of 
purgatory? And what is it to purgatory, that of Psalm Ixvi. 12, “ Wewent 
through fire and water, and thou b^roughtest us to a moist place and other 
the like texts, with which the doctors of those times intended to adorn or ' 1 
ex tend their sermons, or commentaries, haled to their purposes by foz-ce 
wit? 

But he allegeth other places of the New Testament, that are not so easy 
to be answered. And first that of Matt. xii. 32 : “ Whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come:” where he will havejnirgatory to be 
the world to come, rvherein some sins may be forgiven, which in this worid 1 
were not forgiven : notwitlrstanding that it is manifest, there are but three T 

worlds ; one from the creation to the flood, which was destroyed by water, « 

and is called in Scripture “the old world another from the tlood to the 
day of judgment, vdiich is “the present world,” and sliall be destroyed by 
fire : and the third, which shall be from the day of judgment forward, ever- 
lasting, which is called “the world to come; ” and in which it is agreed by 
all, there shall be no purgatory, and therefore the world to come and pur- 
gatory are inconsistent. But what then can be the meaning of those our 
Saviour's words? I confess they are very hardly to be reconciled with all 
the doctrines now unanimously received : nor is it any shame to confess 
the profoundness of the Scripture to be too great to be sounded by the 
shortness of human understanding. Nevertheless, I may propound such 
things to the consideration of more learned divines, as the text itself sag- 
gesteth. And first, seeing to speak against the Holy Ghost, as being the 
third person of the Trinity, is to speak against the Church, in which the 
Ploly Ghost residetli ; it seemeth the comparison is made between the 
easiness of our Saviour, in bearing with offences done to Him while He him- 
self taught tlie world, that is, when He was on earth, and the severity of 
tbe pastors after Ilim, against those which sliould deny their authority, 
which was from the Holy Gliost. As if He should sa}', you that deny my 
power ; nay, you that shall crucify me, shall be pardoned by me, as often 
as you turn unto me by repentance : but if you deny the power of them that 
teach you hereafter, by virtue of the Ploly Ghost, they shall be inexorablCi 
and shall not forgive you, but persecute you in this world, and letrve you 
without absolution (though you turn to me, unless you turn also to them), 
to the punishments, as much as lies in them, of the world to come. And 'P 
so the words may be taken as a prophecy, or prediction concerning ilie 
times, as they have long been in the Christian Church. Or if this be not 
the meaning (for I am not peremptory in such diffioult places), jierhaps 
tlieremay be places left after the resurrection for the repentance of soiac 
sinners. _ And there is also another place that seemeth to agree therewith. 

P'or considering the words of St. Paul (x Cor, xv. 29), “ What shall they 
do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise tmt at all? wily also are 
they baptized for the dead?” a man may probably infer, as some have ; 

done, that in St. Paul's time there w.as a custom, by receiving lia[itism for I 

the dead (as men that now believe, are sureties and undertaken; for the faith 
of infants, that are not capable of believing), to undertake for the ])C!'f;orti s 
of their deceased friends, that they should be ready to obet'. and reci ive I 
our Saviour for their king, at His coming again ; and then the forgivenc.=3 ^ 
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cjf sins ill the world to come, has no need of a’purgatory. But in hotii Ihe^e 
interpretations th-ere is so much of paradox, that I trust not to tliem ; i;ut 
propound them to those that are thoroughly versed in the Scripture, to 
inquire if there be no clearer place that contradicts them. Only of thus 
much, I see evident Scripture to persuade me that there is uciiher the 
word nor the thing of purgatory, neither in this, nor any other text ; nor 
anything that can prove a necessity of a place for the soul without the 
body ; neither for the soul of Lazarus during the four days he was dead ; 
nor for the souls of them vidiich the Roman Church pretend to be tor- 
mented now’- in purgatory. For God, that could give a life to a piece of 
clay, hath the same power to give life again to a dead man, and renew his 
inanimate and rotten carcass into a> glorious, spiritual, and immortal 
body. 

Another place is that of r Cor. iii., where it Is said, that they which build 
stubble, hay, &c., on the true foundation, their work .shall perisli'; but 
“ they themselves shall be saved, but as through fire : ” tliis tire, lie will 
have to be tlie fire of purgatory. The wonis, as I have said before, are an 
allusion to those of Zech. xiii. 9, where he saith, “ I will iuinglhe third ]iart 
through the fire, and refine them as silver is refined, and wdll try them as 
gold is tried : ” avhich is spoken of the coming of the Messiah in power and 
gloiy ; that is, at the day of judgment, and conflagration of the present 
world, wherein the elect shall not be consumed, but be refined ; that is, 
depose their erroneous doctrines and traditions, and have them as it were 
singed off; and shall afterwards call upon the name of the true God. In 
like manner, the ajaostle .saith of them, that holding this foundation, “Jesus 
is the Christ,” shall build 'thereon some other doctrine.s that be erroneous, 
that they shall not be consumed in that fire -which renewefch the world, but 
shall pass through it to salvation ; but so as to see and relinquish their 
former en'ors. The builders, are the “ pastors ; ” the foundation, that 
“Jesus is the Christ;” the stubble and hay, “ false consequences drawn 
from it through ignorance, or frailty ; ” the gold, silver, and precious stones, 
are their “ tiue doctrines ; ” and their refining or purging, the “relinquish- 
ing of their errors.” In all w'hich there is no colour at all for the burning 
of incorporeal, that is to say, impatible souls. 

A third place is that of r Cor. xv. 29, before mentioned, concerning 
baptism for the dead : out of which he concludeth, first, that prayers tor the 
dead are not unprofitable ; and out of that, that there is a fire of purgatory : 
but neither of them righily. For of many interpretations of the w-ord 
baptism, he approveth this in the first place, that by baptism is meant, 
metaphorically, a baptism of penance ; and that men are in this .sense 
baptized, when they fast, and pray, and give alms : and .so, baptism for the 
dead, and prayer for the dead, is the same thing. But (his is a metaphor, 
of which there is no example, neither in tiie Scripture nor in any other use 
of la-nguage ; and wliich is also discordant to the harmony and scope of the 
Scripture. The word baptism is used (Mark x. 38, and Luke xii. 50), for 
being dipped in one^s own blood, as Christ vims upon the cross, and as most 
of the apostles were, for giving testimony of Him. But it is hai-d to say that 
prayer, fasting, and alms have any similitude -with dipping. The same is 
used also Matt. iii. il (which seemeth to make somewhat for purgatory) 
for a purging with fire, But it is evident the fire and purging libre men- 
tioned is the s.amc whereof the prophet Zechariah speaketh (chapter xiii. 9), 
“I w’ill bring the third part through the fire, and will refine them,” See. 
And St. Peter after him ( I Epistle i. 7), “ That the trial of your faith, which 
i.s much more precious than of gold that perishetli, though it be tried with 
fire, might lie found unto praise, and honour, and gloiy at the ap-pcaring of 
fesiis Christ ; ” and St. Paul (r Cor. iii. 13),. “ The fire shall trycveiy mjsti's 
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work of what sort it is.” But St, Peter and St. Paul speak of the fire that 
shall be at the second appearing of Clmst ; and the prophet Zechariah of 
the day of judgment. And therefore this place of St. Maltliew may be 
interpreted of the same; and then there will be no necessity of the fire of 
pui'gatory. 

Another interpretation of baptism for the dead is that which I Imve 
before mentioned, which he preferreth to the second place of probabiliiy ; 
and thence also he inferreth the utility of prayer for the dead. For if after 
the resurrection, such as have not heard of Christ, or not believed in Him, 
may be received into Christ’s kingdom, it is not in vain, after their death, 
that their friends should pray for them, till they should be risen. But 
granting that God, at the prayers of the faithful, may convert unto Him 
some of tliose that have not heard Christ preached, and consequently cannot 
have rejected Christ, and that the charity of men in that point cannot bo 
blamed; yet this concludeth nothing for purgatory; because to rise from 
death to life is one thing; to lise from purgatory to life is another; as being 
a rising from life to life, from a life in torments to a life in joy. 

A fourth place is that of Matt. v. 25, 26 ; “ Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, v'hilst thou art in the way wfith him, lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison : verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” In wliicli allegor)', 
the offender is the “ sinner; ” both the adversary and the judge is 
“God;” the way is this “life; ’’the prison is the “grave;” the officer, 
“ death from which the sinner .shall not rise again to life eternal, but 
to a second death, till he have paid the utmost farthing, or Christ pay it 
for him by liis passion, which is a full ransom for all manner of sins, as 
well lesser sins as greater crimes ; both being made by the passion of Christ 
equally venial. 

The fifth place is that of Matt, v, 22 ; “ Whosoever is angry with hU 
brother without a cause, shall be guilty in judgment ; and wdiosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca, shall be guilty in the council : bttt whosoever 
shall say, thou fool, shall be guilty to hell fire.” From which words he 
inferreth three sorts of sins and three sorts of punishments ; and that none 
of those sms but the last shall be punished with hell fire ; and consequently, 
that after this life there is punishment of lesser sins in purgatory. Of which 
inference there is no colour in any interpretation that hath yet been given 
of them. Shall there be a distinction after this life of courts of justice, as 
theie was amongst the Jews in our Saviour’s time, to hear and determine 
divers sorts of crimes, as the judges and the council ? Shall not all judi- 
cature appertain to Christ and His apostles ? To understand therefore this 
text, vvearc not to consider it solitarily, but jointly with the words jirecedent 
and subsequent. Our Saviour in thi.s chapter interpreteth the law of Mose.s ; 
which the Jews thought was then fulfilled wlien they had not tran.s- 
gressed the grammatical sense thereof, how.soever they had transgressed 
again.st the sentence or meaning of the legislator. Therefore whereas they 
thought the .sixth commandment was not brfikeia but by killing a man : nor 
the seventh but when a man lay with a woman not his wdfe ; our Saviour 
tells them the inward anger of a man against his brother, if it be without ju=t 
cause, i» homicide. You have heard, saith He, the law of Moses, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” and that “ Whosoever shall kill, shall be condemned before 
the judges,” or before the session of the Seventy ; but I say unto you to be 
angry with one’s brother without cause, or to say unto him “Raca” or 
“Fool,” is homicide, and shall be punished at the day of judgment and 
session of Christ and His apostles with hell fire. So^ that those words 
were not used to distinguish between divers crimes, and divers courts of 
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iustice, and divers punishments ; but to tax the distinction between sin and 
sin, which the Jews drew not from the differenoe of the wiU in obeying God, 
but from the difference of their temporal courts of justice ; and to show 
them that he that had the will to hurt his brother, thougli the effect appear 
birt in reviling, or not at all, shall be cast into hell fire, by the judges and 
by the session, which shall be the same, not different, courts at tlie da;^of 
iudginent. This considered, what can be drawn from this text to mainmin 
mngatory I cannot imagine. 

The sixth place is Luke xvi. 9: “Make ye friends of the ixnrighleous 
Mammon ; that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting taber- 
nacles.” This he alleges to prox'e invocalion of saints departed. Ihic the 
sense is plain, that we should make friends with our riclie-s of the poor ; 
and thereby obtain their prayers whilst they live. “ He that givetli to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 

The seventh is Luke xxiii. 42 ; “Lord, vemembei’ me, when thoucGinest 
into thy kingdom.” Therefore, saith he, there is remission of sins after this 
life. But the consequence is not good. Our yaviour then fo-rgave iiiin ; 
and at Id is coming again in glory will remember to raise him again to life 
eternal. 

The eighth is Acts ii. 24, where St. Peter saith of Christ, “ that God had 
raised Him up, and loosed the pains of death, because it xvas not possible 
He should be holden of it : ” which he interprets to be a descent of Christ 
into purgatory, to loose some souls there from their torments : whereas it 
is manifest that it was Christ that xvas loosed ; it xvas He that could not be 
holden of death or the grave ; and not the souls in purgatory. But if that 
which Beza says, in his notes on this place, be well observed, there is none 
that will not see, that instead of “ pains” it should be “ bauds ;”,_and theu 
there is no further cause to seek for purgatory in this te.xt. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

0/ D.'inonology, and other Relus of the Religion of the Gentiles. 

The impression made on the organs of sight by lucid bodies, either in 
one direct line or in many lines, reflected from opaque, or refracted in the 
passage through diaphanous bodies, produceth in living creatures, in -whom 
God hath placed such organs, an imagination of the object, from whence 
the impression proceedethj which imagination is called “sight;” and 
seemeth not to be a mere imagination, but the body itself without us in 
the same manner, as when a man violently pressetli his eye, tiierc appears 
to him a light wuthout and before him, wdiich no man percciveth but him- 
self ; because there is indeed no such thing without him, but only a motion 
in the interior oi-gans, pressing by I'csistancc outward, tliat makes him 
think so. And the motion made by this pressure, continuing after the 
ubject xvhich caused it is removed, is that xve call “imagination” aiui 
“memory and, in sleep, and sometimes in great distemper of the organs 
by sickness or violence, a “dream of which things I have already spoken 
briefly in the second and third chapters. 

This nature of .sight having never been discovered by the ancieid pre- 
tenders to natural knowledge ; much less by those that consider not things 
so remote, as that knowledge is, from their present use. ; it was hard for 
men to conceive of those images in the fancy and. in the sense, otherwise 
than of things really without tis : wliicli some, because they vanish -mvay. 
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they know not whither nor how, will have to be absolutely incorporeal, that 
is to say, immateiial, or forms- without matter ; colour and figure, without 
any coloured or figured body j and that they can nut on airy bodies as a gar- 
ment, to make them visible when they will ■to our bodily eyes; and 
others Say, are bodies and living creatures, but made of air, or otlier more 
su^le and ethereal matter, which is, then, when they will be seen, con- 
de^cd. But both of them agree on one general appellation of them, 
“ demons.'’ As if the dead of whom they dreamed were not inhabitants 
of their own brain, but of the air, or of heaven, or hell ; not phantasms, 
but ghosts ; with just as much reason as if one should say, he saw his own 
ghost in a looking-glass, or the ghosts of the stars in a river ; or call tlm 
ordinary apparition of the sun, of the quantity of about a foot, the 
“ demon,” or ghost of that great sun that enlightencth the whole visible 
world; and by that means have feared them, as things of an unknown, 
that is, of an unlimited power to do them good or harm ; and consequently, 
given occasion to tiie governors of the heathen commonwealths to regulate 
this their fear, by establishing that “demonology” (in winch the poets, as 
principal priests of the heathen religion, were especially employed or re- 
verenced), to the public peace, and to the obedience of subjects' necessary 
thereunto , and to make some of them good “ demons,” and others evil ; 
the one as a spur to the observance, the other as reins to withhold them 
from the violation of the laws. 

What kind of things they were, to whom they attributed the name of 
“demons,” appeareth partly in the genealogy of their gods, written by 
Hesiod, one of the most ancient poets of the Grecians ; and partly in other 
histories ; of which I have observed some few before, in the twelfth 
chapter of this discourse. 

The Grecians, by their colonies and conquests, communicated their 
language and writings into Asia, Egypt, and Italy ; and therein, by neces- 
sary consequence their “ demonology,” or, as St. Paul calls it (l Tim. 
iv. i), “their doctrines of devils.” And by that means the contagion was 
derived also to the Jews, both of Judea and Alexandria, and other parts, 
whereinto they were dispersed. But the name of “ demon ” they did not, 
as the Grecians, attribute to spirits both good and evil ; but to the evil 
only ; and to the good “demons ” they gave the name of the spirit of God ; 
and esteemed those into whose bodies tliey entered to be prophets. In 
sum, all singularity, if good, tJiey attributed to the spirit of God ; and if 
evil, to some “demon,” but a mKoSdinw, an evil “demon,” that is a 
“ devil.” And therefore, they called " demoniacs,” that is “ possessed by 
the devil,” such as we call madmen or lunatics ; or such as hatl the falling 
sickness, or that spoke anything which they, for want of undcrstatiding-, 
thought absurd. As also of an unclean person in a notorious degree, they 
used to say he had an unclean spirit ; of a dumb man, that he Iiad a dumb 
devil ; and of John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 1-8), for the sitigularily of In’s 
fasting, that he had a devil ; and of our Saviour, because He said, he that 
keepeth His sayings should not see death nimiermtm (john vih. 52), “Now 
we know thou hast a devil ; Abraliani is dead, and the propliets are dead ; ” 
and again, because He said (John vii. 20), “ They went a1 (out to kill I iim,” 
the people answered, “ Thou hast a devil ; who gocth about to kill thee ? ” 
Whereby it is manifest tliat the Jews had the same opinions concerning 
phantasms, namely, that they ■were not jiliantasms, that is, idols of the 
brain, but things real and independent on the fancy. 

Which doctrine, if it be not true, why, may .'Omesay, did not our .Saviour 
contradict it, and teach the contrary ? Hay, why doe.s He use cm divers 
occasions such forms of speech as seem to confiim it? I’o this 1 answer, 
that first, where Christ saith (Luke xsiv. 39 ), ‘ ‘ A spirit hatJi not liesii and 
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bore,’* though He show that there be spirits, yet lie denies not that they 
are bodies. And where St Paul says :{r Cor. xv. 44), “we shall rise 
spiritual bodies,” he acknowledgeth the nature of spirits, but that tiiey are 
bodily s]Hnts ; which is not uifficult to understand. For air and many 
other things are bodies, though not flesh and bone, or any other gross body 
to be discerned by the eye. But when our Saviour speaketh to the devil, 
and commaiideth him to go out of a inan, if by the devil He meant a 
disease, as frenzy, or lunacy, or a corporeal spirit, is not the speech 
improper? Can diseases hear? Or can there be a corporeal spirit in a 
body of flesh and bone, full already of vital and animal .spirits? Are there 
not therefore spirits that neither have bodies, nor are mere imaginations? 
To the first I answer, that the addressing of our Saviour’s command to the 
madness or lunacy He cureth, is no more improper tlnan was His rebuking 
of the fever, or of the wind and sea j for neither do the-sehear; or than 
was the command of God, to the light, to the firmament, to the sun, and 
stars, when He commanded them to be ; for they could not hear before 
they had a being. But those speeches are not improper, because they 
signify the power of God’s word ; no more therefore is it improper to com- 
inand madness, or lunacy, under the appellation of devils by which they 
were then commonly understood, to depart out of a man’s body. To the 
second, concerning their being incorporeal, 1 liave not yet observed any 
place of Scripture, from whence it can be gathered that any man was ever 
possessed with any other corporeal spirit, but that of his own, by w'hich his 
body is naturally moved. 

Our Saviour, immediately after the Holy Ghost descended upon Him iu 
the form of a dove, is said by St. Matthew (chapter iv. i) to have been 
“ led up by the Spirit into the wilderness ; ” and the same is recited (Luke 
iv. i) in these words, “Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, was led in the 
Spirit into the wilderness ; ” whereby it is evident that by “ Spirit ” there 
is meant the Holy Ghost. This cannot be interpreted for a possession ; 
for Christ and the Holy Ghost are but one and the same substance ; 
which is no possession of one substance or body by another. And whereas 
in the verses following He is said “to have been taken up by the devil into 
the holy city, and set upon a pinnacle of the temple,” shall we conclude 
thence that He was pos.se.ssed of the devil, or canied thither by violence ? 
And again, “ carried thence by tlie devil into an exceeding high mountain, 
wdio showed Him thence all the kingdoms of the world ; ” wherein we are 
not to believe He was either possessed, or forced by the devil ; nor that any 
mountain is high enough, according to the literal sense, to show Him one 
whole hemisphere. What then can be the meaning of this place, other than 
that He rvent of himself into the wdlderness ; and that this carrying of Him 
up and down from the wilderness to the city, and from thence into a moun- 
tain, was a vision ? Conformable whereunto is also the phrase of St. Luke, 
that He was led into the wilderness, not “ by,” but “in,” the Spirit; 
whereas, concerning His being taken up into the mountain, and unto the 
pinnacle of the temple, he speaketh as St, Matthew doth ; which suitetli , 
with t he nature of a vision. 

Again, where St, Luke (chap- xxii. 3, 4). says of Judas Iscariot, that 
“ Satan entered into him, and thereupon that he went and communed with 
the chief priests and captains, how he might betray Christ unto- them ; ” it 
may be answered, that by the entering of Satan, that is the “ enemy,” into 
him, i.s mean!, the hostile and traitorous intention of selling his Lord and 
Master. For as by the Holy Ghost is frequently in Scripture understood, 
the graces and good inclinations given by the Floly Ghost; so by the 
of tcririg of Satan may he understood' the wicked cogitations and designs 
enthe adversaries of Christ and His disciples. For as it is hard to say 
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that the devil was entered into Judas, before he had any such hostile design ; 
so it is impertinent to say he was first Christ’s enemy in his heart, and that 
the devil entered into him aftenvards. Therefore the entering of Satan, 
and his wicked purpose, was one and the same thing. 

But if there be no immaterial spirit or any possession of men’s bodies ijy 
any spirit corporeal, itinay again be asked, why our Saviour and His apostles 
did not teach the people so ; and in such clear words, as they might no more 
doubt thereof. But such questions as these are more curious than necessary 
for a Christian man’s salvation. Men may as well ask why Christ, that 
could have given to a 11 men faith, piety, and all manner of moral virLuesy 
gave it to some onl3', and not to all; .and wlvy He left the search of natural 
causes and sciences to the natural rea.son and industry of men, and did not 
reveal it to ali, or any man supenlaturally ; and many other such que.-.lion.s. 
Of which nevertheless there maybe alleged probable and pious reasons. 
For as God, when lie brought the Israelites into the Land of Promise, did 
not secure them therein, by subduing all the nations round about them ; but 
left many of them, as thorn.s in their sides, to aw.aken from time to time 
their piety and industry; so our S.avioiir, in conducting us toward His 
heavenly kingdom, did not destroy all the difficulties of natural questions ; 
but left them to exercise our industry and reason ; the scope of liis preaching 
being only to show us this plain and direct way to salvation, namely, the 
belief of this article, “ that He was the Christ, the Son of die living God, 
sent into the world to sacrifice himself for our sins, and at His coming again, 
gloriously to reign over His elect, and to save them from their enemies 
eternally.” To which the opinion of possession by spirits, or phantasms, is 
no impediment in the way ; though it be to some an occasion of going out 
of the way, and to follow their own inventions. If we require of the Scrip- 
ture an account of all questions which may be raised to trouble us in the 
performance of God’s commands, we may as well complain of Moses for not 
having set down the time of the ci-eatioii of such spirits, as well as of the 
■creation of the earth and sea, and of men and beasts. To conclude, I find 
in Scriptui'c that tliere be angels and spirits, good and evil ; but not that 
they are incorporeal, as are the apparitions men see in the dark, or 
in a dream or vision: which the Latins call spectra, and took for 
“demons.” And I find that there are spirits corporeal, though subtle and 
invisible ; but not that any man’s body was possessed or inhabited by them ; 
and that the bodies of the saints shall be such, namely, spiritual bodies, as 
St. Paul calls them. 

Nevertheless, the contrary doctrine, namely, that there be incorporeal 
spirits, hath hitherto so prevailed in tlie Church, that the use of exorcism, 
that is to say, of ejection of devils by conjuration, is thereupon built ; and, 
though rarely and jaintly practised, is not yet totally given ovei‘. I'liat 
there were many demoniacs in the primitive Church, and few madmen, and 
other such singular diseases ; whereas in these times we hear of, and see 
many madmen, and few demoniacs, proceeds not from the change of nature, 
but of names. But how it comes to pass that whereas heretofore the 
apostles, and after them for a time the pastors of the Church, did cure those 
singular diseases, which now they are not seen to do ; as likewise, why it is 
not in the power of every true believer now to do .all that the faithful did 
rhen, tliat is to say, as wc read (Mark xvi. 17, xS), “in Christ’s name to cast 
out devils, to speak with new tongues, to take up serpents, to drink deadly 
poison without harm-taking, and to cure the sick by the laying on of their 
hands,” and all this without other words, but “ in the name of Jesus,” 
is another question. And it is probable that those extraordinary gifs were 
given to the Chui’ch, for no longer a time than men trusted wholly to ChrLt, 
and= looked for their felicity only in His kingdom to come ; and consc- 
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quently that, wlicii tliey sought authority and riches, and triistod to their 
own subtlety for a kingdom of this world, these supernatural gifts of God 
were again taken from them. 

Another relic ofGentilism is, the ‘^worship of images,” neither instituted 
by Moses in the Old, nor by Christ in the New Testament ; nor yet brouglit in 
from the Gentiles j but left amongst them after they had given their nam es to 
Christ. Before our Saviour preached, it was the general religioir of the Gen- 
tiles to worship for gods those apparences that remain in the brain from the 
impression of external bodies upon the organs of their senses, which are com- 
monly called "ideas,” “idols,” "phantasms,’' “conceits,” as being represen- 
tations of those external bodies which cause them, and have nothing in them of 
reality, no more than there is in the things that seem to stand before us in a 
dream. And this is the reasoir why bt. Paul says (i Cor, viii. 4) " we 
know that an idol is nothing ; ” not that he thought that an image of metal, 
stone, or wood, was nothing; but that the thing which they honoured or 
feared in the image, and held for a god, was a mere figment, without place, 
habitation, motion, or existence, hut in the motions of the Inn in. And the 
worship of these with divine honour, is that which is in the Scripture called 
idolatiy, and rebellion against God. For God being King of tim Jews, and 
His lieutenant being first Moses, and afterward the higli priest ; if the people 
had been permitted to worship and pray to images, which are representa- 
tions of their own fancies, they had had no further dependence on the true 
God, of whom there can be no similitude; nor on His prime ministers, Moses 
and the high pidests ; but every man had governed himself according to his 
own appetite, to the utter eversion of the commoinvealth, and their own. 
destruction for want of union. And therefore the first law of God was, ■ 
“They should not take for god.s Alienos Decs, that is, “the gods of 
other nations, but that only tme God, avIio vouchsafed to commune -with 
Moses, and by him to give them laws and directions, for their peace, and for ■■ 
their salvation from their enemies.” And the second was, that “ they should 
not make to themselves any image to worship, of their o\yn invention.” 
For it is the same deposing of a king, to submit to anotlier king, whether 
he be set up by a neighbour nation or by ourselves. 

The places of Scidpture pretended to countenance the setting up of images,' 
to woi'ship them ; or to set them up at all in the places where God is wor- 
shipped, are first, two examples ; one of the cherubims over the ark of God ; 
the other of the brazen serpent. Secondly, some texts whereby we are 
commanded to worship certain creatures for their relation to God ; as to 
•worship His footstool. Aird lastly, some oilier texts, by -wliich i.s authorized 
a religious honouring of holy things. But before I examine the force of 
those places, to prove that whidi is pretended, I must first explain what is 
to be understood by " worshipping,” and what by " images ” and “idols.” 

I liave already shown in the xxth chapter of this rli.5Coiir3e, that to 
honour, is to value highly the povver of any person : and tliat such value is 
measured by our comparing him with others. But because there is nothing 
to be compared wdth God in potver ; tve honour Him not, but dishonour 
Him by any value less than infinite. And thus honour is properly of its 
own nature, secret and internal in the, heart. But the inu-ard thoughts of 
.men, which appear outw.ardly in their words and action.'!, .are the signs of 
our honouring, and these go by the name of “ wor.ship ; ” in .La.tin, 
ailins. Therefore, to pray to, to swear bj', to obey, to be diligent raid 
officious in serving : in sum, all words and aclion.s ihat beroken fear to 
ofi'end, or desire to please, is “worship,” whether those words I’lnl actions 
be sincere or feigned ; and because they appear as signs of h.-'noiiring, are 
oriiinarily also called “honour.” 

The worship we exhibit to those we esteem to be but men, as to king-s 
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and men in authority, is “ civil worship ; ” hut the worship we exhilnt to 
that which we think to be God, whatsoever the words, ceremonies, gestures, 
or other actions be, is “ divine worship.” To fall prostrate before a king, 
in him that thinks him but a man, is but civil worship ; and he that putteth 
off his hat in the church for this cause, that he tliinketh it tlie house of 
God, worshippeth with divine worship. They that seek the distinction of 
divine and civil worship, not in the intention of the worshipper, but in the 
words SovXeia andXarpefa, deceive themselves. Foi- whereas there be two 
sorts of servants : that sort, which is of those that are absolutely in the 
power of their masters, as slaves taken in war, and their issue, whose bodies 
are not in their own power (their lives depending on the will of their 
masters, in such manner as to forfeit them upon the least disobedience), and 
that are bought and sold as beasts, were called dovXoc, that is, properly 
slaves, and their service SovXeLa : the other, which is of those that serve (for 
hire, or in hope of benefit from their masters) voluntarily, are called difrcs ; 
that is, domestic servants, to vi'hose service the masters have no further 
right than is contained in the covenants made betwixt them. These two 
kinds of servants have thus much- common to them botlt, that their labour 
is appointed them by another; and the word Xdrpis, is the general name of 
both, signifying him that worheth for another, whether as a slave or a 
voluntary servant. So that Xarpda signifieth generally all service : but 
SovXela the service of bondmen only, and the condition of slavery: and 
both are used in Scripture (to signify our service of God) promiscuously ; 
SovXeia, because we are God’s slaves ; Xarpeta, because we serve Him. And 
in all kinds of service is con tained, not only obedience, but also worship ; 
that is, such actions, gestures, and words, as signify “honour.” 

An “image,” in the most strict signification of the word, is the resem- 
blance of something visible ; in which sense the fantastical forms, appari- 
tions, or seemings of visible bodies to the sight, are only “ images,” such as 
are the show of a man, or other thing in the water, by reflection or refrac- 
tion ; or of the sun or stars by direct vision in the air ; which are nothing 
real in the things seen, nor in the place where they seem to be ; nor are 
their magnitudes and figures the same with that of the object ; but change- 
able, by the variation of the organs of sight, or by glasses, and are present 
oftentimes in our imagination and in our dreams, w-hen the object i.s 
absent ; or changed into other colours and shapes, as things that depend 
only upon the fancy. And these are the “ images ” which are ovigiuiilly 
and most properly called “ideas ” and “ idols,” and derived from the lan- 
gtiage of the Grecians, with whom the tvord efSw signifieth “ to .see,” 
They also are called “ phantasms,” which is in the .same language * ‘ appari- 
tions.” And from these images it is that one of the faculties of man’s 
nature is called the “imagination.” And from hence it is manifest that 
there neither is, nor can be, any image made of a thing invisible. 

It is also evident that there can be no images of a thing infinite : for all 
the images and phantasms that are made by the impression of tldng.s 
visible, are figured; but figiu-e is a quantity every way determined. And 
therefore there can be no image of God ; nor of "the soul of man ; nor of 
•spirits ; but only of bodies visible; that i.s, bodies that have light in thcra- 
selves, or are by such enlightened. 

And whereas a man can fancy shapes he never saw ; making up a figure 
out of the parts of divers creatures; as the poets make tlmir centaurs, 
chimeras, and other monsters never seen : so can he abo give matter to those 
shapes, and make them in wood, clay, or metal. And Ihe.se are also called 
images, not for the resemblance of any corporeal tiling, but for tlie re.scm- 
blance of .some fantastical inhabitants of the brain of'thc maker. Eut in 
these idols as they are originally in the brain, aird as they are painted. 
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cawed, moulded, or moulten in matter, there is a similitude of thg one to 
the other, for which the material body made by art may be said to be the 
image of the fantastical idol made by Nature. 

But in a larger use of the word image, is contained also any representation 
of one thing by another. So an earthly sovereign may be called the image 
of God : and an inferior magistrate, the image of an earthly sovereign. 
And many times in the idolatry of the Gentiles there was little regard to 
the similitude of their material idol to the idol in their fancy, and yet it was 
called the image of it. For a stone unhewn has been set up for Neptune, 
and divers other shapes far different from the shapes tliey conceived of 
their gods. And at this day we see many images of the Virgin Mary, and 
other Saints, unlike one another, and without correspondence to any one 
man’s fancy ; and yet serve well enough for the purpose they were erected 
for ; which was no more but by the names only, to represent the persons 
mentioned in the history ; to which every man applielh a mental image of 
his own making, or none at all. And thus an image in the largest sense, is 
either the resemblance or the represenlalion of some thing visible ; or both 
together, as it happeneth for the most part. 

But the name of idol is extended yet further in Scripture, to signify also 
the sun, or a star, or any other creature, visible or invisible, when they are 
worsltipped for gods. 

Having shown what is “worsliip,” and what an ‘‘image I will_ now 
pnt them together, and examine what that “ idolatry ” is, which is forbidden 
in the second commandment, and other places of the Scripture. 

To worship an image, is voluntarily to do those external acts which are 
signs of honouring either the matter of the image, which is wood, stone, 
metal, or some other visible creature ; or the phantasm of the brain, for the 
resemblance, or representation whereof, the matter was formed and figured ; 
or both together, as one animate body, composed of the matter and the 
phantasm, as of a body and soul. 

To be uncovered, before a man of power and authority, or before the 
throne of a prince, or in such other places as he orclaineth to that purpose 
in his absence, is to worship that man or prince with civil worship ; as 
being a sign, not of honouring the stool or place, but the person j and is 
not idolatry. But if he that doth it, should suppose the soul of the prince 
to be in the stool, or should present a petition to the stool, it were divine 
worship, and idolatry. 

To pray to a king for such things as he is able to do for us, though we 
prostrate ourselves before him, is but civil worship ; because we acknow- 
ledge no other power in him but human : but voluntarily to pray unto him 
for fair weather, or for anything which God only can do for us, is divine 
worship and idolatry. On die other side, if a king compel a man to it by 
the terror of death, or other great corporal punishment, it is not idolatry : 
for the worship w'hicli the sovereign commaudeth to be done unto himself 
by the terror of his Laws, is not a sign that he that obeyeth him docs in- 
W'ardly honoiirhim asagod, but that he is desirous to save hiin.self from death 
or from a miserable life ; and that which is not a sign of iiucrnal hounur, 
is no worship ; and therefore no idolatiy. Neither can it be said, that he that 
docs it, scauilalicelh or layeth any stumbling-block before his brother ; be- 
cause horv wise or learned soever he' be that worshippeth in that manner, 
another man cannot from tlieuce argue that he approveih it ; but that he 
doth it for fear ; and that it is not lii-s act, but the act of his sovereign. 

To worship God, in some peculiar place, or turning a man’s face towards 
an image, or determinate place, is not to worsliip or honour the place or 
image ; but to acknowledge it holy, that is to say, to acknowledge ihe 
image, or the place to be set apart from common use. For that is the 
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meaning of the word "holy,” wMcht iiWplies no new quality in the place 
or image, bid only a new relation by appropriation to God ; and therefore 
is not idolatry; no more than it was idolatry to worship God before the 
brazen serpent ; or for the Jews, when they were out of their own country, 
to turn their faces, when they prayed, towards the temple of Jerusalem ; or 
for Moses to put off his shoes wdien he was before the flaming bush, the 
ground appertaining to Mount Sinai, which place God had choserr to appear 
in, and to give His laws to the people of Israel, and was therefore holy 
ground, not by inherent sanctity, but by separation to God’s use; or for 
Christians to worship in the churches, which are once solemnly dedicated 
to God for that purpose, by the autltority of the king, or other true repre- 
sentant of the Church. But to worship God, as inanimating or inliabiting 
such image or place ; that is to say, in infinite substance in a finite place, 
is idolatry ; for such finite gods are but idols of the brain, nothing real ; 
and are commonly called in the Scripture by the names of “vanity,” and 
“lies,” and "nothing.” Also to %vorship God, not as inauimatmg or 
present in the place or image but to the end to be pul in mind of Him, or 
of some works of His, in case the place or image be dedicated or set up 
by private authority, and not by the authority of them that are our sove- 
reign pastors, is idolatry. For the commandment is, “thou shalt not make 
to thyself any gi-aven image.” God commanded Mo.«es to .set up the brazen 
serpent; he did not make it to himself; it was not therefore against the 
commandment. But the making of the golden calf by Aaron and the 
people, as being done wdihout authority from God, was idolatry ; not only 
because they held it for God, but also because they made it for a religious 
use, without warrant either from God their sovereign, or from Moses, that 
was His lieutenant. 

The Gentiles worshipped for gods, Jupiter and others ; that living, were 
men perhaps that had done great and glorious acts ; and for the children 
of God, divers men and women, supposing them gotten between an im- 
mortal deity and a mortal man. This wa.s idoL-Ury, because they made 
them so to themselves, having no authority from God, neither in His 
eternal law of reason, nor in His positive and revealed will. But though 
our Saviour was a man, whom we also believe to be God immortal and the 
Son of God, yet this is no idolatry : because we build not that belief upon 
our own fancy, or judgment, but upon the word of God revealed in the 
Scriptures. And for the adoration of the Eucharist, if the words of Christ, 
"this is my body,” signify “ that he himself, and the seeming bread in his 
hand, and not only so, but that all the seeming morsels of bi-ead that have 
ever since been, and any time hereafter shall be consecrated by priests, be 
so many Christ’s bodies, and yet all of them but one body ; ” then is that 
no idolatry, because it is authorized by our Saviour ; but if that text does 
not signify that (for there is no other that can be alleged for it), then, 
because it is a worship of human institution, it is idolatry. For it is not 
enough to say, God can transubstantiate the bread into Christ’s body ; ior 
the Gentiles also held God to be omnipotent, and might uiaon that ground 
no less excuse their idolatry, by pretending as well as others a Iransub- 
staniiation of their wood and stone into God Almighty. 

Whereas there be, that pretend divine inspiration to be the supcrinlural 
entering of the Holy Ghost into a man, and not an azqui-ition ofCoi's 
graces, by doctrine and study ; I think they are in a very dangerous 
dilemma. For if they worship not the man whom they believe tu be bO 
inspired, they fall into impiety; as not .adoring God’s snpernatiiral pre- 
sence. And again, if they worship him, they cuniiuit idolatry ; for the 
apostles would never permit themselves to be so worsiiinpsd. Therefore 
the safest way is to believe, that by the descending of the dove upon the 
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apostles ; and by Christ’s breathing on them, when He gave them the Holy 
Ghost ; and by the giving of it by imposition of hands, are understood 
tJie signs Avbicli God has "been pleased to use, or ordain to be used, of liis 
promise to assist those persons in their study to preach His kingdom, and in 
their conversation, that it might not be scandalous, but edifying to others. 

Besides tiie idolatrous worsliip of images, there is also a scandaimis 
R'orship of them ; which is also a sin, but not idolatry. For idolatry is 
to worship by signs of an internal and real honour ; Init “ scandalous 
worship,” i.s but seeming worsliip, and may sometimes be joined with an in- 
ward and hearty detestation, both of the image and of tlie Jlmtastical 
“demon ” or idol, to which it is dedicated ; and proceed only from the fear 
of death, or oiher grievous punishment ; and is nevertheless a sin in them 
that so worship, in case they be men whose actions are looked at by othens 
as lights to guide them by ; because following their wavs, they cannot but 
stumble, and fall in the way of religion; whereas the example of those we 
regard not, works not on us at all, but leaves us to our own diligence and 
caution ; and consequently are no causes of our falling. 

If therefore a pastor lawfully called to teach and direct others, or any 
other of whose knowledge there is a great opinion, do external honour to 
an idol for fear, unless he make his fear and unwi]lingne.ss to it as evident 
as the worship, he scandalizeth his brother, by seeming to approve idolatiy. 
For liis brother arguing from the action of Ins teacher, or of him whose 
knowledge he esteemetli great, concludes it to be lawful in itself. And this 
scandal is sin, and a “ scandal given.” But if one being no pastor, iror of 
eminent reputation for knowledge in Christian doctrine, do the same, and 
another follow him, this is no scandal given ; for lie had no cause to follow 
such example, but is a pretence of scandal, which he taketh of himself for 
an excuse before men. For an unlearned marr that is in the power of an 
idolatrous king or state, if commanded on pain of death to worship before 
an idol, he deteSteth the idol in his heart, he doth well ; though if he had 
the fortitude to suffer death rather than worship it, he should do better. But 
if a pastor, who as Christ’s messenger has undertaken to teach Christ’s 
doctrine to all nations, should do the same, it were hot only a sinful scandal 
in re.spect of other Christian men’s consciences, but a perfidious forsaking of 
his char ge. 

The sum of that which I have said hitherto concerning the worship ot 
imvUges is this, that he that worshippefch in an image, or any creature, either 
the matter thereof, or any fancy of his own, which he thinketli to dwell in 
it ; or both together ; or believeth that such things hear his prayers, or .see 
his devotions, without ears or eyes, committetii idolatry : and he that 
counterfciteih such worship for fear of punislnnent, if he be a man whose 
example hath power amongst his brethren, committetii a sin. But he that 
wor.'hippcth the Creator of the world before .such an image, or in sucli a 
place as he hath not made, or chosen of himself, but taken from the com- 
mandment of God’s word, as the Jews did in -worshipping God before the 
cherubims, and before the brazen seiqient for a time, and in, or towards the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which wa.$ also but for a time, cornmilteth not 
idolatry. 

Now for the w-orship of saints and images, and relics, and other things at 
this day practised in the Church of Rome, I say they are not allorved by the 
Word, of God, nor brought into the Church of Rome from the doctrine there 
taught ; but partly left in it at the first conver.sion of the Gentiles ; and 
afterwards countenanced and confinned, and augmented by the bishops of 
Rome. 

As for the proofs alleged out of Scripture, namely, those example.^ of images 
appointed by God to be set up ; they were not set up for the people or any 
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TTinn to worship, hut that they should worship God liimself before tiiem ; 
as before the cherubinas over the ark, and the brazen serpent. For we read 
not that the priest or any other did worship the cherubims ; but contrai-ily 
we read (2 Kings xviii. 4) that Hezekiah brake in pieces the brazen serpent 
which Moses had set up, because the people burnt incense to it. Besides, 
tliose examples are not put for our imitation, that we also should set up 
images, under pretence of worshipping God before them ; because the words 
of the second commandment, “Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image,” c&c., distinguish between the images tliat God commanded to he set 
up, and those which we set up to ourselves. And therefore from tlie cheru- 
bims or brazen serpent, to the images of man’s devising; and from the 
worship commanded by God, to the will- worship of men, the argument is 
not good. This also is to be considered, that .as Hezekiah bt.ake in pieces 
the M’azen serpent, because the Jews did worship it, to tlie end tliey should 
do so no more ; so also Christian sovereigns ought to break doavn tlie images 
which their subjects have been accustomed to worship, that there be no more 
occasion of such idolatry. For at this day, the ignorant people, where 
images are worshipped, do really believe there is a divine power in the 
images ; and are told by their pastors that some of tJiem have spoken ; 
and have bled ; and that miracles have been done by them ; which they 
apprehend as done by the saint, which they think either is the image itself, 
or in it. The Israelites, when they worshipped the calf, did think they 
worshipped the God that bi-ought them out of Egypt ; and yet it was 
idolatry, because they thought the calf either was that God, or had him in 
his belly. And though some man may think it impossible for people to be 
so stupid as to think the image to be God, or a saint ; or to worship it in 
that notion ; yet it is manifest in Scripture to the contrary : where when the 
golden calf was made, the people said (Exod. xxxii. 4), “ These are thy 
gods, O Israel ; ” and where the images of Laban (Gen. xxxi, 30) are called 
his gods. And we see daily by experience in all sorts of people, that such 
men as study nothing but their food and ease, are content to believe any 
absurdity, rather than to trouble themselves to examine it ; holding their 
faith as it were by entail unalienable, except by an express and new law. 

But they infer from some other places, that it is lawful to paint angels, 
and also God himself : as from God’s walking in the garden ; from Jacob's 
seeing God at the top of the ladder ; and from other visions, and dreams. 
But visions and dreams, whetlicr natural or supernatural, are but phantasms ; 
and he that painteth an image of any of tliem, rnaketh not an image of God, 
but of his own phantasm, which is making of an idol. I say not, that to 
draw a picture after a fancy is a sin ; but when it is drawn, to hold it for a 
representation of God, is against the second commandment ; and can be of 
no use but to worship. And the same may be said of the images of angels, 
and of men dead ; unless as monuments of friends, or of men worthy re- 
membrance. For such use of an image is not worship of the image ; but 
a civil honouring of the person, not that is, but that was. But wlien !t is 
done to the image w'hich we make of a saint, for no other reason but that 
we think he heareth our prayers, and is plc.ased with the honour wo do him, 
when dead, and without sense, we attribute to him more than human power ; 
and therefore it is idolatry. 

Seeing therefore there is no authority, neither in the law of Moses nor 
in the Gospel, for the religious worship of images, or other representations 
of God, which men set up to themselves ; or for the worship of tlie image 
of any creature in heaven or earth, or under the earth : and whereas Christian 
kings, who are living representants of God, are not to he worshipped by 
their subjects, by any act that signifieth a greater esteem of his power tlian 
the nature of mortal man is capable of j it cannot be imagined that the 
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veligious worship now in use was brought into the Church by misunder- 
standing of the Scripture. It resteth therefore, that it was left in it, by not 
destroying the images themselves, in the conversion of the Gentiles tiiat 
worsliipped them. 

The cause whereof, was the immoderate esteem and prices set upon the 
workmanship of them, which made the owners, though converted from 
worshipping them as they had done religiously for demons, to retain them still 
in their houses, upon pretence of doing it in the honour of Christ, of the Virgin 
Mary, and of the apostles, a;rd other the pastors of the primitive Church ; 
as being easy, by giving them new names, to make that an image of the 
Virgin Mary, and of her Son our Saviour, wbicli before perhaps was called 
the image of Venus and Cupid ; and .so of a Jupiter to make a Barnabas, 
and of RIercury a Paul, and the like. And as worldly amljitiou creeping by 
degree.s into the pastors, drew them to an endeavour of pleasing the new- 
made Cirristians ; and also to a liking of tliis kind of honour, whicli they 
also might hojm for after their decease, as well as those that had already 
gained it : so the worshipping of the images of Christ and ills apostles 
grew move and more idolatrous ; .save that somewhat after the time of 
Constantine, divers emperors and bislmps, and general councils, observed 
and opposed the imlawfulne,ss thereof ; but loo late or too weakly. 

The canonizing of saints is another relic of Gentllism : it is neither a 
mi.sunderstanding of Scripture, nor a new invention of the_ Roman Church, 
but a custom as ancient as the commonwealth of Rome itself. The first 
that ever was canonized at Rome was Romuluis, and that upon the narration 
of Julius Proculus, that .swore before the senate he spake with him after his 
death, and was assured by him he dwelt in heaven, and was there called 
Quirinus, and would be propitious to the state of their new city : and 
thereupon the senate gave “ public testimony” of his sanctitjf. Julius 
Cmsar, and other emperors after him, had the like “testimony;” that is, 
were canonized for saints; for by such testimony is “canonization” now 
defined ; and is the same witli the arodiuens of the heathen. 

It is also from the Roman heathen that the Popes have received the 
name and pow'cr of Pontifex Maximus. This was the name of him that 
in the ancient commonwealth ofRome had the supreme autfjority under the 
senate and people, of regulating all ceremonies and doctrines concerning 
their religion ; and when Augmstus Caes.ar changed the state into a monarchy, 
lie took to himself no more but this office, that of tribune of the people, that 
is to say, the supreme power both in state and religion ; and the succeeding 
emperor-s enjoyed the same. But when the emperor Constantine lived, ivho 
was the fust that professed and authorized Christian religion, it was con- 
sonant to his profession, to cause religion to be regulated, under his 
authority, by the Bishop of Rome ; though it do not appear they had so 
soon the name of Pontifex ; but rather, that the succeeding bishops took it 
of themselves, to countenance the power they exercised over the bishops of 
the lioman provinces. For it is not any privilege of St. Peter, but the 
privilege of the city of Rome, which the emperons were always willing to 
uphold, that gave them such authority over other bishops ; as may be evi- 
dontly .seen by that, that the Bishop of Constantinople, when the emperor 
made that city the seat of the empire, pretended to be equal to the Bishop 
of Rome ; though at last, not without contention, the Pope carried it, and 
became the Pontifex Maximus ; but in right only of the emperor; and not 
without the bounds of the empire ; nor anywhere, after the emperor had 
lost his power iu Rome ; though it were the Pojie himself that took his 
power from him. From whence we may by the way ob-serve, that there is 
no place for the superiority- of the Pope over other bishops, except in the 
tevritorieg whereof he is himself the civil sovereign, and where the 
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emperor having sovereign poTver civil, hath expressly chosen the Pope for 
the chief pastor under himself, of his Christian subjects. 

The carrying about of images in “procession,” is another relic of the 
religion of the Greeks and Romans. For they also carried tlieir iiiols from 
place to place, in a kind of chariot, which was peculiarly dedicated to that 
use, which the Latins called ihensa, and vehicuhtm Deoruni ; and the image 
was placed in a frame or shrine, which they called fcrcuhnn : and that which 
they called is the same that now is named “ proce.-sion.” Accord- 

ing w’hereunto, amongst the divine honours which were given to Julius 
Cmsar by the senate, this was one, that in the pomp, or procession, at the 
Circcean games, he should have /Avzrtzw et fcrcnUnn, a sacred chariot and a 
shrine ; which was as much as to be carried up and dcjwn as a god : just 
as at this day the Popes are carried by Switzers under a canopy. 

To these processions also belonged the bearing of burning torches and 
candles, before the images of the gods, both amongst tlie Greeks and 
Romans. For afterwards the emperors of Rome received the same honour ; 
as we read of Caligula, that at his reception to the empire, he was carried 
from Misenum to Rome, in the midst of a throng of people, the ways beset 
with altars, and beasts for sacrifice, and burning “ torches : ” and of Cara- 
calla, that was received into Alexandria with incense, and with casting of 
flowers, and SaSoDxfats, that is, with torches j frm 6aSoO;^;ot were they that 
amongst the Greeks carried torches lighted in the processions of their gods. 
And in process of time, the devout but ignorant people did many times 
honour their bishops with the light pomp of wax candles, and the images of 
our Saviour and the saints, constantly, in the church itself. And thus came 
in the use of wax candles ; and was also establislied by some of the ancient 
councils. 

The heathens had also their aqua lustralis, that is to say, “ holy water.” 
The Church of Rome imitates them also in their “holy days.” They had 
iSAx bacchanalia ; and we have our “ wakes,” answering to them; they 
their saturnalia, and we our “ carnivals,” and Shrove Tuesday’s liberty of 
servants : they their procession of Priapus ; we our fetching in, erection, 
and dancing about May-poles ; and dancing is one kind of worship ; they 
had their procession called Ambarvalia ; and we our procession about 
the fields in the Rogation Week. Nor do I think that these are ail the 
ceremonies that have been left in the Church, from the first conversion of 
the Gentiles ; but they are all that I can for the present call to mind ; and 
if a man would, well observe that which is delivered in the histories, con- 
cerning the religious rites of the Greeks and Romans, I doubt not but he 
might find many more of these old empty bottles of Gentilism, which the 
doctors of the Roman Church, either by negligence or ambition, have filled 
up again with the new wine of Christianity, that will not fail in time to 
break them. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Of Darhiess from Vaitt Philosophy and Fakdous Traditions. 

By “Philosophy” is understood “the knowledge acqiiired by reasoning, 
from the manner of the generatioir of anything, to the projjserlies ; or fioiu 
the properties, to some possible way of generation of the same ; to the end 
to be able to produce, as far as matter and human force permit, such effects 
as human life requirelh.” So the geometrician, from the construction of 
figures, findeth out many properties thereof ; and from the properties, new 
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ways of their construction, by reasoning ; to the end to be able to measure 
land and water ; and for infinite other uses. So the astronomer, from the 
rising, setting, and moving of the sun and stars, in divers parts of the 
heavens, fmdeth out the causes of day and night, and. of the different 
seasons of the year ; whereby he keepeth an account of time ; and the like 
of other sciences. 

I3y which definition it is evident that w^e are not to account as any part 
thereof that original knowledge called experience, in which cousisteth 
prudence ; because it is not attained by reasoning, btit found as well in 
brute beasts as in man ; and is but a memory of successions of events in 
times past, wherein the omission of every iitlle circumstance altering the 
effect, friistrateth the expectation of the most prudent: whereas nothing is 
produced by reasoning aright, but general, eternal, and immutable truth. 

Nor are we therefore to give that name to any false conclusions : for 
he that reasoneth aright in words he undcr.siandelh, can never conclude an 
error : , 

Nor to that which any man knows by supernatural revelation j because 
it is not acquired by reasoning : 

Nor that which is gotten by reasoning from the authority of boohs j 
because it is not by reasoning from the cause to the effect, nor from the 
effect to the cause ; and is not knowledge but faith. 

The faculty of reasoning being consequent to the use of speech, it avas 
not possil)Ia but that there should have been some general trutlis found 
out by reasoning, as ancient almost as language itself. The savages of 
America are not witliout some good moral sentences ; also they have a 
little 'arithmetic, to add, and divide in numbers not too great ; but they are 
not, therefore, idiilosoplreis. For as there were plants of corn and wine in 
small quantity dispersed in the fields and woods, before men knew their 
virtue, or made use of them for their nourishment, or planted them apart 
in fields and vineyards ; in which time they fed on acorns and drank 
w'ater ; so also there have been divers true, general, and profitable specu- 
lations from the beginning; as being the natural pfants of human reason. 
But they were at fnst but few in number ; men lived upon gross experience, 
there was no method; that is to say, no .sowing, nor planting of knowledge 
by iiself, apart from the weeds, and common i>laiils of error atui conjecture. , 
And the cause of it being the want of leisure from procuring the necessities 
of life, and defending themselves against their neighbours, it was impos- 
sible, till the erecting of great coramonwealihs, it should be otherwise. 
“Leisure” is the mother of “philosophy,” and “ Commomvealth ” the 
mother of “ peace” and .“leisure.” Where first were great and flourishing 
cities, there was first the study of “philosophy.” Tlie Gymnosophists of 
India, the Magi of Persia, and the Priests of Chaldea and Egypt, are 
counted the nio-it ancietu philo,sophers ; and those countries were the mo.sfc 
ancient of kingdoms. “ Philosophy ” was not risen to the Grecians, and. 
other people of the west, whose “ commonwcalth.s, ” no greater perhaps 
than Lucca or Geneva, had never “peace,” hut when then- fears of one 
another were equal; nor the “leisure” to observe anything but one 
another. At length, when w.or had united many of these Grecian lesser 
cities into fewer and gi-eater, then began “seven men,” of several parts of 
Greece, toget the reputation of being “wise ; ” some of them for “moral ” 
and “politic” sentences, and others for the letirning of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, which was “ astronomy ” and “ geometry.” But we hear not 
yet of any “.schools” of “philosophy.” 

After the Alheni.ins, by the overthrow of the Persian annies, had gotten 
the dominion of the sea ; and thereiry of ail the islands and maritime cities 
of the. Archipelago, as well of Asia as Europe ; and vvere grown weakliy 5 
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they tliat had no employment, neither at home nor abroad, had little else 
to employ themselves in, but either (as St. Luke says, Acts xvii. 21) "in 
telling and hearing news,” or in discoursing of “philosophy” publicly 
to the youth of the city. Every master took some place for that purpose. 
Plato, in certain public Avalks called Academia, from one xVcademus : 
Aristotle in the walk of the temple of Pan, called Lyceum: others in the 
Stoa, or covered walk, wherein the merchants’ goods were brought to land; 
others in other places ; where they spent the lime of their leisure in teaching 
cr in disputing of their opinions; and some in any place where they could 
get the youth of tlie city together to hear them talk. And this was it which 
Carneades also did at Rome, when he was ambassador : which caused Cato 
to advise the senate to di'spatch him quickly, for fear of corrupting the 
manners of the young men, that delighted to hear him speak, as they 
thought, fine things. 

From this it was that the place where any of them tauglit and disputed 
was called scJioIa, which in their tongue signifielh “ leisure ; ” and their 
disputations, diatrUxe, that is to say, " passing of the time,” Also the 
philosophers themselves had the name of tlreir sects, some of them from 
these their schools : for they that followed Plato’s doctrine were called 
Academics ; the followers of Aristotle Peripatetics, from the walk he taught 
in; and those that Zeno taught Stoic-s, from the Stoa; as if we should 
denominate men from Moovtields, from Paul’s Church, and from the 
Exchange, because they meet there often to prate and loiter. 

Nevertheless, men wei’e so much taken with this custom that in time it 
spread itself over all Europe and the best part of Africa ; so as there were 
schools publicly erected and maintained, for lectures and disputations, almost 
in every commonwealth. 

There were also schools, anciently, both before and after the time of our 
Saviour, amongstthe Jews; but they were schools of their law. For though 
they were called “ synagogues,” that is to say, congregations of the people ; 
yet, inasmuch as the law was every Sablrath-day read, expounded, and dis- 
puted in them, they differed not in nature, but in name only, from public 
schools ; and were not only in Jerusalem, but in every city of the Gentiles 
where the Jews inhabited. There was such a school at Damascus, where- 
into Paul entered to persecute. There were others at Antioch, Iconium, and 
Thessalonica, avhereinto he entered to dispute ; and such was the synagogue 
of the Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and those of Asia ; 
that is to say, tire school of Libertines, and of Jews tliat were strangers 
in Jerusalem ; and of this school they were that disputed (Acts vi. 9) with 
St. Stephen. 

But -r^hat has been the utility of those schools? What science is there at 
this day acquired by their reading and dispulings ? That we have of 
geometry, which is the mother of all natural science, we arc not indebted for 
it to the schools. Plato, that was the best philosopher of the Greeks, forbad 
entrance into his school to all that were not already in aonie measure 
geometricians. There were many that studied that .science to the great 
advantage of mankind : but there is no mention of their schools ; nor was 
there any sect of geometricians ; nor did tliey then pass under the name of 
philosophers. The natural philosophy of tho.se scliools was rather a dream 
than science, and set forth in senseless and insignificant language; which 
cannot be avoided by those that will teach phiiosophy with.out having first 
attained great knowledge in geometry. For Natuie worketh by motion ; 
the ways and degrees whereof cannot be known, without the knowledge of 
the proportions and properties of lines and figures. Tludv me.ral philosojiliy 
is but a description of their own passions. P'or the rule of manners, without 
civil government, is the law of Nattire; and in it the law civil, that deter- 
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mineth what is ‘‘honest” and “ dishonest,” what is “just” and “unjust,” 
and generally what is “good ” and “ evil.” Whereas they make the rules 
of “good” and “bad” bytheirovvn “liliing”and “disliking:” byrvhich 
means, in so great diversity of taste, there is nothing generally agreed on j 
but every one doth, as far as he dares, whatsoever seemeth good in his own, 
eyes, to the subversion of commonwealth. Their “ logic,” which should 
be the method of reasoning, is nothing else but captions of words, and 
inventions how to puzzle such as should go about to pose them. To con- 
clude, tlrere is nothing so absurd that the old philosophers, as Cicero saith 
(who was one of them), have not some of them maintained. And I believe 
llrat scarce anything can bo more absurdly said in natural philosophy than 
that which now is called “ Aristotle’s Metaphysics ; ” nor more repugnant i 
to government than much of that he hath said in his " Politics ; ” nox* moi'e 
ignorantly ihan a great part of bis “ Ethics.” 

The school of tlie Jews was originally a school of the Law of Moses, who 
commanded (Dent. xxxi. 10) that at the end of every seventh year, at the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, it should be read to all the people, that they 
might hear and learn it. Tiierefore the reading of the Law, which was in use 
alter the Captivity, every Sabbath-day, ought to have had no other end but 
the acquainting of the people with the Commandments wliich they were to 
obey, and to expound unto them the writings of the prophets. But it is 
manifest, by the many reprehensions of them by our Saviom-, that they 
corrupted the text of the Law with their false commentaries and vain tradi- 
tions ; and so little understood the prophets, that they did neither acknow- 
ledge Christ, nor the works He did, of which the profxhets prophesied. So 
that by their lectures and disputations in their synagogues, they turned the 
doctrine of their Law into a fantastical kind of philosophy, concerning the 
incomprehensible nature of God and of spirits j which they compounded 
of the v.ain philosophy and theology of the Grecians, mingled with their 
own fancies, dmwn from tlie obscurer places of the Scripture, and which 
might most easily be wrested to their purpose ; and from the fabulous tradi- 
tions of their ancestors. 

That which is now called 'an University, is a joining together, and an 
incoi-poration under one government of many public schools in one and the 
same town or city. In which, the principal schools were ordained for the 
three professions, that is to say, of the Roman religion, of the Roman law, 
and of the art of medicine. And for the swdy of philosophy, it hath no 
otherwise place than as a handmaid to the Roman religion : and .since the 
authority of Aristotle is only current thei-e, that study is not properly philo- 
sophy (the nature whereof depencleth not on authors), but “ Axisiotelity.” 
And for geometry, till of very laic time it had no place at all ; as being 
subservient to nothing but rigid truth. And if any man, by the ingenuity 
of his own nature, had atiained to any degree of perfection therein, lie was 
commonly thought a magician, and Ins art diabolical. 

Now to descend to the particular tenets of vain philosophy, derived to the 
Universities, and thence into the Church, partly from Aristotle, partly from 
blindness of understanding; I shall first consider their principle.s. There 
is a certain j>hUosopkia pritria, on which all other philosophy ought to 
depend ; and consisteth, principally, in right limiting of the significations of 
such appellations or names as are of all others the most univei'sal ; which 
limitations serve to avoid ambigttity and equivocation in reasoning ; and 
are commonly called definitions; such as are the definitions of body, 
time, place, matter, form, essence, subject, substance, accident, power, act, 
finite, infinite, quantity, quality, motion, action, passion, and divers others, 
necessary to Llic explaining of a man’s conceptions concerning the nature 
and generation of bodies. The explication, that is, the settling of the 
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meaning, of whidi, and the lilte terms, is commonly in the schools called 
metaphysics as being a part of the philosopliy of Aristotle, which hath 
that for title. But it is in another sense ; for there it signifieth as much 
as “books written or placed after his natural philosophy : but the 
schools take them for “ books of supernatural philosophy ; ” for the word 
“ metaphysics’’ will bear both these senses. And indeed that which is 
there written is for the most part so far from the possibility of being 
understood, and so repugnant to natural reason, that whosoever thinkelh 
there is anything to be understood by it, mii-st needs ihink it supernatural. 

From these metaphy.sics, which are mingled with the Scripture to make 
school divinity, we are told there be in tlie world certain essences separated 
ft-om bodie.'i, winch they call “abstract essences,” and “ substantial forms.” 
For the interpreting of which jaigon, there is need of somewhat more than 
ordinary attention in this place. Also I ask pardon of those that are not 
used to this kind of discourse, for applying inyscif to those that are. The 
world (I mean not the earth only, that denominates the lovers of it 
.“worldly men,” but the “universe,” that is, the whole mass of all things 
that are), is corporeal, that is to say, body ; and hath the dimensions of 
magnitude, namely, length, bi*eadth, and depth ; also every part of body 
is likewise body, and bath the like dimensiorrs ; and consequently every 
part of the universe is body, and that which is not body is no part of the 
, universe : and because the universe is all, that which is no part of it is 
^'nothing and consequently “nowhere.” Nor does it follow from hence 
that spirits are “ nothing for they have dimensions, and are therefore 
really “ bodies though that name in common speech be given to such 
bodies only as are visible, or palpable ; that is, that have some degree of 
opacity. But for spirits, they call them incorporeal ; which is a name of 
more honour, and may therefore with more piety be atti-ibutecl to God him- 
self ; in whom we consider not wliat attribute expresseth best His nature, 
which is incomprehensible; but what beste.xpressethourdesire to honour Hiin, 
To know now upon what grounds they say there be “ essences abstract,” 
or “ substantial forms,” we are to consider what those words do properly 
signify. The use of words is to register to ounselves, and make manifest to 
others, the thoughts and conceptions of our minds. Of which words, some 
are the names of the things conceived j as the name.s of all sorts of bodies, 
that work upon the senses and leave an impression m the imagination. 
Others are the names of the imaginations themselves ; that is to say, of 
those ideas or mental im.ages we have of all things we see, or remember. 
And others again are names of names ; or of different sorts of speech ; as 
“univensal,” “plural,” “ singular,” am the names of names; and “defini- 
tion,” “affirmation,” .“negation,” “true,” “false,” “syllogism,” “inter- 
rogation,” “promise,” “covenant,” are the names of certain forms of 
speech. Others .serve to show the consequence or repugnance of one name 
to another ; as when one sailh, “ a man is a body,” he intendeth that the 
name of “body” is necessarily consequent to the name of “man;” as 
being but several names of the same thing, “ man which consequence is 
signified by coupling them together with the w'ord “is.” And as we use 
the verb “is,” so the Latins USB their verb “est,” and the Greeks their 
“Ecti through all its declinations. Whether all other nations of the world 
have in their .several languages a word that answereth to it, or not, I cannot 
tell ; but I am sure they have not need of it. For the placing of two 
names in order may serve to signify their consequence, if it were the 
custom (for custom is it that gives words their force), as vixli as the words 
“is,” or “ be,” or “ are,” and the like. 

And if it were so, that there were a language without any verb answerable 
to “ est,” or “ is,” or “be yet the nten that used it rvould be not a jot the 
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less capable of inferring;, concluding;, and of all kind of reasoning, liiau 
were tlie Greeks and Latins. Hut wiiat then would become of these terms 
of entity,” “essential,” “ essentiality, ” that are derived from it, and of 
many more that depend on these, applied as most commonly they are ? 
They are therefore no names of things; but signs, by whicir we make known 
that we conceive the consequence of one name or attribute to another : as 
when we say, “ a man is a living body,” we mean not that the “man” is 
one thing, the “living body” another, and the “is ” or " being” a third ; but 
that the “man "and the “living body” is the same thing ; because the 
consequence, “ if he be a man, he is a living body,” is a true consequence, 
signified by that word “is.” Therefore,"" to Ire a liody,” “to walk,” 
“ to be speaking,” “to live,” “to .see,” and the like infnutives ; also 
“corpoi|eiiy,” “walking,” “ spc.aking,” “life,” “sight,” ami tlie like, that 
signify just the same, are the names of “ nothing as I have elsewhere 
more amply expressed. 

But to what purpose, may some men say, is such subtlety in a work of 
this nature, where 1 pretend to nothing but what is necessary to the doctrine 
of government and obedience ? It is to this purpose that men may no longer 
suffer themselves to be abused by them that by this doctrine of “sepa- 
rated essences,” built on the vain philosophy of Aristotle, would fright them 
from obeying the laws of their country, with empty names ; as men fright 
birds from the corn widi an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick. For 
it is upon this ground that when a man is dead and buried, they say his soul, 
that is his life, can walk separated from his body, and is seen by niglit amongst 
the graves. Upon the same ground they say that the figure, and colour, 
and taste of a piece of bread has a being there %vhere they say there’ is no 
bread. And upon the same ground they say that faith, and wi.sdom, and other 
virtues, are sometimes “poured "into a man, sometimes “ blown” into 
him from heaven, as if the virtuous and their virtues could be asunder ; and 
a great many other things that serve to lessen the dependence of subjects 
on the .sovereign power of their country. For who will endeavour to obey 
the laws, if he expect obedience to be poured or blown into him ? Or who 
will not obey a priest that can make God, rather than his sovereign, nay, 
than God himself? Or who, that is in fear of ghosts, will not be.ar great 
respect to those that can make the holy water that drives them from him ? 
And this shall suffice for an example of the errors which are brouglit intothe 
Church from the “ entities ” and “essences ” of Aristotle, which’ it may be 
he knew to be false philosopliy, but writ it as a thing con=onant to and 
corroborative of their religion, and fearing the fate of .Socrates. 

Being once fallen into this error of “ separated essences,” tlicy are thereby 
necessarily involved in many other absurdities that follow it. For seeing 
they will have these forms to be real, they ai'e obliged to assign them “ some 
place.” But because they hold them incorporeal, witlioui ail dimension of 
quantity, and all men know that place is dimension, and not to be filled 
but by that which is corpoi’eal, they are driven to uphold their crcdic with a 
distinction, that they are not indeed anywhere ‘ ‘ circumscriptivii, ” but “deli, 
nitivb,” which terms being mere words, and in this occasion iiwignificant, 
pass only in Latin, that the vanity of them may he concealed. I’or the circum- 
scription of a thing is nothing else but the determination or dcfinirig of its 
place ; and so both Ihe terms of the distinction are the same. And in par- 
ticular, of the essence of a man, which, they say, is his soul, they affinn it 
to lie all of it in his little finger, and all of it in every other r-art, how small 
soever, of his body, and yet .no more soul in the whole body ihau in any one 
of Itiosc parts. Can any man think that God is served with such absur- 
dities ? And yet all this is necessary to believe to iho.se that will bcliev4f 
the existence of an incorporeal soul separated from the body. 
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And when they come to give account how an incorporeal substance can 
be capable of pain, and be toraiented in the fire of hell or purgatory, they 
have nothing at all to answer, but that it cannot be known how fire can 
burn souls. 

Again, whereas motion is change of place, and incorporeal substances are 
not capable of place, they are troubled to make it seem possible how a soul 
can go hence, without the body, to heaven, hell, or purgatory ; and how the 
ghosts of men, and I may add of their clothes which they appear in, can 
walk by night in churches, churchyards, and other places of sepulture. To 
which I know not what they can answer, unless they will say they walk 
“ definitive,” not “ circumscriptive,” or “spiritually,” not “ temtx)rall3’',” 
for such egregious distinctions are equally applicable to any difficulty wiiat- 
soever. 

For the meaning of “eternity,” they will not have it to be an endless 
succession of time, for then they should not be able to render a reason how 
God’s will, and pre-ordtiining of things to come, should not be before His 
prescience of the same, as the efficient cause before the effect, or agent before 
the action ; nor of many other their bold oirinions concerning the incosnprc' 
hensible nature of God. But they will teach us tliat eternity is the standing 
still of the present time, a nunc-stans, as the schools call it ; which neither 
they nor any else understand, no more than they would a hk-sians for an 
infinite greatness of place. 

And whereas men divide a body in their thought, by minibering parts of 
it and, in numbering those parts, number also the parts of the place it 
filled ; it cannot be, but in making many parts, we make also many places 
of those parts : whereby there cannot be conceived in the mind of any man, 
more or fewer parts than there are places for : yet they will have us be- 
lifive that by the almighty power of God, one body m.ay'lie at one and the 
same time in many places ; and many bodies at one and the same time in one 
place ; as if it were an acknowledgment of the Divine Power to say, that 
which is, is not ; or that which has been, h.as not been. And these are but 
a small part of the incongruities they are forced to, from their disputing 
philosophically, instead of admiring and adoring of the divine and iiicom' 
prehensible nature ; whose attributes cannot signify what lie is, but ought 
to signify our desire to honour Him with the best appellations we can think 
on. But they that venture to reason of His nature from these attributes of 
honour, losing their understanding in the very first attempt, fall from one in- 
convenience into another, without end, and without number ; in the same 
manner, as when a man ignorant of the ceremonies of court, coming into 
the presence of a greater person tlian he is used to speak to, and stumbling 
at his entrance, to save himself from falling, lets slip his cloak ; to recover 
his cloak, lets fall his hat ; and with one disorder after anoLher, discovcrtrs 
his astonishment and rusticity. 

Then for “physics,” that is, the knowledge of the subordinate and 
sccondaiy causes of natural events; they render none at all, but emjny 
words. If you desire to know why some kind of bodies sink naturally 
downwards toward the earth, and others go naturally from it, the schools 
will tell you out of Aristotle, that the ladies that sink downwards are 
“ heavy,” and that this heaviness is it that causes them to descend. But if 
you ask what they mean by “heaviness,” they will define it to be an 
endeavour to go to the centre of the earth. So that the cause why things 
sink downward, is an endeavour to be below ; which is as much as lo .say, 
that bodies descend, or ascend, because they do. Or they wiii tell you the 
centre of the earth is the place of rest, and conservation for heavy things ; 
and therefore they endeavour to be there : as if stones and metals had 
a desire, or could discern the place they would be at, as man does ; or loved 
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rest, as man does not ; or that apiece of glass iverelcss safe in the v>’-indow 
than falling ini o the street. 

If we would know why the same body seems greater, without adding to 
it, one time than another, they say, when it seems less, it is “condensed 
when greater, “rarifiecl,” What is that “condensed," and “ rarified ? ” 
Condensed is when there is in the very same matter, less quantity than before, 
and rarified, wlien more. As if there could be matter that had not some 
determined quantity; when quantity is nothing else but the determina- 
tion of matter; that is to say, of body, by which we say, one body Is 
greater or lesser than anotlier, by thus or thus much, Or as if a body 
were made without any quantity at all, and that aftervyards more or less 
M’ere put into it, according as it is intended the body should be more or 
less dense. ■ 

For the cause of the soul of man, they say, crcatur infundeuda, and 
o-mndo hifnndilurz that is, “it is created by pouring it in," and “poured 
in by creation.” . 

For the cause of sense, an ubiquity of “species;” that is, of the 
* ‘ shows ” or ‘ ‘ apparitions ” of objects ; which when they be apparitions to 
the eye, is “sight when to the ear, “hearing ; ” to the palate, “taste;’* 
to the nostril, “smelling;” and to the rest of the body, “ feeling.” 

For cause of the will, to do any particular action, which is called volitio, 
they assign the faculty, that is to say, the capacity in general, that men 
have to will sometimes one thing, sometimes another, which is called 
volutUas; making the “power” the cause of the “act.” As if one should 
assign for cause of the good or evil acts of men, their ability to do them. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of natural events their own 
ignorance ; but disguised in other words : as when they say, fortune is the 
cause of things contingent ; that i-s, of things whereof they know no cause : 
and as when they attribute many effects to “ occult qualUie.s ; ” that is, 
qualities not known to them ; and therefore also, as they think, to no man 
else. And to “sympathy,” “antipathy,” “ antiperistasis,” “specifical 
qualities,” and other like terms, which signify neither the agent that pro- 
duceth them, nor the operation by which they are produced. 

If such “metaphysics” and “physics” as this, be not “vain philo- 
sophy,” there was never any ; nor needed St. Paul to give us wanting to 
avoid it. 

And for their moral and civil philosophy, it hath the same, or greater 
absurdities. If a man do an acti(jn of injustice, that is to say, an action 
contrary to the law, God they say is the prime cause of the law, and also 
the prime cause of that, and all other actions ; but no ‘cause at all of the 
itijustice ; which is the inconfonnity of the action to the law. This is vain 
philosophy. A man might as well say, that one man maketh both a straight 
line and a crooked, and another maketh their ineongruity. And such is 
the philosophy of all men that resolve of their conclu.-iions, before they 
know their premises ; pretending to comprehend tliat which is incompre- 
liensible ; and of attributes of honour to make attributes of nature; as tins 
distinction was made to maintain the doctrine of free-will, that is, of a will 
of man not subject to the will of God. 

Aristotle, and other lieathen philosophers, define good and evil fay the 
appetite of men ; and well enough, as long as we consider them governed 
every one by his own law ; for in the condition, of men that have no other 
law but tiieir own appetites, there can be no general rule of good and evil 
actions. But in a common^s'■ealIh this measure is faL-;e : not the appetite of 
jirivate men, but the law, which is the will and appetite of the state, is the 
measure. And yet is this doctrine still practised ; and men judge the good- 
ness or wickedness of their own, and of other men’s actions, and of the 
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actions of the comiBomvealth itself, by their own passions ; and no man 
calleth good or evil, but that which is so in his own eyes, without any 
regard at all to the public laws ; except only monks and friars, that are 
bol!m,d by vow to that simple obedience to their superior, to which every 
subject ought to think himself bound by the law of Nature to the civil 
sovereign. And this private measure of good, is a doctrine, not only vain, 
but also pernicious to the public state. 

It is also vain and false philosophy, to say the work of marriage is 
repugnant to chastity, or continence, and liy consequence to make "them 
moral vices; as they do, that pretend chastity, and continence, for the 
ground of denying marriage to the clergy. For they confess it is no more 
but a constitution of the Church, that requiveth in those holy orders that 
continually attend the altar and admini.stration of the Eucharist, a continual 
abstinence from women, under the name of continual chastity, continence, 
and purity. Therefore they call the lawful use of wives, v.Mut of chastity 
and continence ; and so make marriage a sin, or at least a thing so impure 
and unclean, as to render a man unfit for the aliar. If the law were made 
because the use of wives is incontinence, and contrary to chastity, then all 
marriage is vice : if because it is a thing too impure and unclean, fvjr a 
man consecrated to God ; much more should other natural, necessary, and 
daily works which all men do, render men unworthy to be priests, becaitse 
they are more unclean. 

But the secret foundation of this prohibition of marriage of priests is not 
likely to have been laid so slightly, as upon such errors in moral philo- 
sophy; nor yet upon the preference of single life, to the estate of matri- 
mony ; which proceeded from the wisdom of St. Paul, who perceived how 
inconvenient a thing it was for those that in those times of persecution were 
preachers of the Gospel, and forced to fly from one country to another, to 
be clogged wdth the care of wife and children ; but upon the design of the 
Popes, and priests of after times, to make themselves the clergy, that is to 
say, sole heirs of the kingdom of God in this world ; to which it was 
necessary to take from them the rise of marriage ; because our Saviortr 
.saith, that at the coming of His kingdom the children of God “ shall neither" 
marry, nor be given in marriage, but shall be as the angels in heaven ; ” 
that is to say, spiritual. Seeing then they had taken on tliem the name of 
spiritual, to have allowed themselve.s, when there was no need, the pro- 
priety of wives, had been an incongruit}^. 

From Aristotle’s civil philosophy, tliey have learned to call all inaniior 
of commonwealths but the popular (such as was at that time the state of 
Athens), tyranny. All kings they called tyrant.?; an:l the aristocracy of 
the thirty governors set up there by the Lacedemonians timt subdued 
them, the thirty tyrants. As also to call the condition of the people under 
the democracy, “liberty.” “A tyrant ” originally .signiUC'd no more simply, 
but a “monarch.” But when afterwards in most part of Greece that land 
of government was abolished, the name began to signify, not only liic 
thing it did before, but with it the hatred which the popniar stares bare 
towards it. As also the name of king became odious after the deposing of 
the kings in Rome, as being a thh^g natural to all men, to conceive some 
great fault to be signified in any attribute that i.s given in despite, and to 
a great enemy. And when the same men shall be di-'^jileased nith those 
that have the administi-ation of the democracy, or aristocracy, the}’ are not 
to seek for disgraceful names to express their anger in ; but call readily the 
one “ anarchy,” and the other oligarchy,” or the “tyranny of a few,” 
And that which offendeth the people is no other thing, but that they are 
governed, not as every one of them would himself, but as the public reure- 
fentant, be iX one ra^n, or m assembly of men, thinlis lit ; that is, by an 
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arbitrary goverhinent ; for which they give evil names to their superiors ; never 
knowing', till perhaps a little after a civil war, that without such arbitrary 
government such war must be perpetual ; and that it is men and arms, not 
words and promises, that make the force and power of the laws. 

And therefore this is another error of Aristotle’s politics, that in a •well- 
ordered commonwealcli, not men should govern, but the laws. What man, 
that has his natural senses, though he can neither w'rite nor read, does not 
find himself governed by them he fears, and believes can kill or hurt him 
when, he obeyeth not ? Or that believes the law can hurt liim } that is, 
■words and paper, without the hands and swords of men? And this is of 
the number of pernicious errors: for they induce men, as oft as they Ifke 
noL their governors, to adhere to those that call them tyrants, and to tliink 
it lawful to raise war agaitist them ; and yet they are many times cherished 
fronuhe pulpit, by the clergy. 

There is another error in their civil philosoph}', which they never learned 
of Aristotle, nor Cicero, nor any other of the heathen, to extend the power 
of the law, which is the rule of actions only, to the very thoughts and con- 
sciences of men, by examination, and “ inquisition " of what they hold, 
notwithstanding the conformity of their speecli and actions. By whicli, men 
are either punished for answering the truth of their thoiigiits, or constrained 
to answer an untruth for fear of punishment. It is true, that the civil 
magistrate, intending to employ a minister in the charge of teaching, may 
inquire of him, if he be content to preach such and such doctrines ; and in 
case of refusal, may deny him the employment. But to force Iiini to accuse 
himself of opinions, wdien his actions are not by law forbidden, is against 
the law of Nature ; and especially in them who teach that a man shall be 
damned to eternal and extreme torments, if he die in a fiiise opinion con- 
cerningan article of the Chrisiian faith. Fur who is there, that knowing 
there is so great danger in an error, whom the natural care of himself com- 
pelleth not to hazard his soul upon his own judgment, rather than that of 
any other man that is unconcerned in his damnation ? 

For a private ntan, without the authority of the commonwealth, that 
is to say, without permission from the representant thereof, to interpret the 
law by his own spirit, is another error in the politics ; hut not drawn from 
Aristotle nor from any other of the heathen philosophers. For none of 
them deny, but that in the power of making laws is comprehended also 
the power of explaining them when there is need. And are not the Scrip- 
tures, in all places where they are law, made law by the authority of the 
commonwealth, and consequently a part of the civil law? 

Of the same Icind it is also, when any but the sovereign restraineth in any 
man that power which the commonwealth hath not restrained ; as they do, 
that impropriate the preaching of the Gospel to one certain order of men, 
where the laws have left it free. If the state give me leave to preach, or 
teach ; that is, if it forbid me not, no man can forbid me. If I find ray,self 
amongst the idolaters of America, shail I that am a Christiarr, though not 
in orders, think it a sin to preach Jesu.s Christ, till I have received orders 
from Rome ? Or when I have preached, shall not I answer their doubts, 
and e.xpound the Scriptures to them; that is, shall I not teach? But for 
Ibis may some say, as also for administering to them the sacraments, the 
necessity sh.'ill be esteemed for a sufficient mission ; which is true : but this 
is true also, that for whatsoever a dispensation is due for the necessity, for 
the same there needs no dispensation, when there is no law that forbitls it. 
Therefore to deny these functions to those to whom the civil sovereign hath 
not denied them, is a taking away of a lawful liberty, wliich is contrary to 
the doctrine of civil government. 

More examples of vain philosophy, brought into religion by the doctors 
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of school divinity, might [be produced ; but other, men may if they please 
observe them of themselves. I- shall only add this, that the writings of 
school divines, are nothing else for the most part but insignificant trains of 
strange and barbarous words, or words otherwise used, than in the common 
use ot the Latin tonj^te ; such as would pose Cicero, and Varro, and all the 
grammarians of ancient Rome. Which if any man would see proved, let 
him, as I have said once before, see whether he can translate any school 
divine into any of the modern tongues, as French, English, or any other 
copious language : for that which cannot in most of these be made intel- 
ligible, is not intelligible in the Latin. Which insignificancy of language, 
though I cannot note it for false philosophy; yet it hath a quality, not only 
to hide the truth, but also, to make men think they have it, and desist from 
further search. 

Lastly, for the errors brought in from false or uncertain history, what is 
all the legend of fictitious miracles, in the lives of the saints ; and all the 
histories of apparitions and ghosts, alleged by the doctors of the Roman 
Church, to make good their doctrines .of hell and purgatory, the power of 
exorcism, and other doctrines which have no warrant, neither in reason, nor 
Scripture ; as also all those traditions which they call the unwiitten word of 
God : but old wives’ fables ? W’hereof, though they find dispersed somewhat 
in the writings of the ancient fathers ; yet those fathers were men tliat 
might too easily believe false reports ; and the producing of their opinions 
for testimony of the truth of what they believed, hath no other force Avith 
them that, according to the counsel of St. John (i Epist. iv. i), examine 
spirits, than in all things that concern the power of the Roman Church 
(the abuse whereof either they suspected not, or had benefit by it), to dis- 
credit their testimony, in respect of loo rash belief of reports ; which the 
most sincere men, without great knowledge of natural causes, such as the 
fathers were, are commonly the most subject to. For naturally, tire best 
men are the least suspicious of fraudulent purposes. Gregory the Pope and 
St. Bernard have somewhat of apparitions of ghosts, that said they were in 
purgatory ; and so has our Bede : hut nowhei'e, I believe, but by report 
from others. But if they, or any other, relate any such stories of their own 
knowledge, they shall not thereby confirm the more such vam i-eports ; but 
discover their own infirmity, or fraud. 

With the introduction, of false, we may join also the suppression of true 
philosophy, by such men, as neither by lawful authority nor sufficient 
study, are competent judges of the truth. Our own navigations make 
manifest, and all men learned in human sciences now acknowledge, there 
are antipodes : and every day it appeareth more and more that years and 
clays are determined hy motions of the earth. Nevertheless, nmn that 
have in their writings but supposed .such doctrine, as an occasion to lay 
open the reasons for and against it, have been punished for it by authority 
ecclesiastical. But what reason is there for it ? Is it liecause such opinions 
are contrary to true religion? That cannot be, if tliey be true. Let tliore- 
fore the truth be first examined by competent judges, or confuted by them 
that pretend to know the contrary. Is it because they be contrary to the 
religion established ? Let them be silenced hy the laws of those to whom 
the teachers of tliem .are subject ; that is, by the latv-s civil. For disulii-dicuce 
may lawfully he punished in them that against the laws teach even true 
philosophy. Is it because they tend to disorder in government, as counte- 
nancing rebellion or .sedition? Then let tliem be silenced, and ihe teaciter.s 
punished by virtue of ills power to whom the care of the public quiet is 
committed; which is the authority civil. For whatsoever power ecclc.siasiics 
take upon themselves (in any place wdiere they are subject to the .stale), in 
their otvn right, tliougli they call it God’s right, is but usurpation. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

0/ the Benefit that p'oceedcth from such Darkness, and to xvhom it 
accrueth, 

CrCERO maketli honourable mention of one of the Cassii, a severe judge 
amongst the Romans, for a custom he had, in criminal causes, when the 
testimony of the witnesses was not sufficient, to ask the accusers, cid hono ; 
tliat is to say, what profit, honour, or other contentment the accused obtained 
or expected Ijy the fact. For amongst presumptions, tlmre is none lliat so 
evidently dedareth the author as clo"th the benefit of the action. By tiie 
same rule I intend in this place to examine who they may he that have 
possessed the peoplesolong in this part of Christendom with thesedoclrincs, 
contrary to the peaceable societies of mankind. 

And first, to this erroi-, “ tlmt the present Climch, now militant on earth, 
is the kingdom of Cod (that is, the kingdom of glory, or the land of 
promise ; not the kingdom of grace, rvhich is but a promise of the land), 
are annexed these worldly benefits ; first, that the pastors and teachers of 
the Church are entitled thereby, as God’s public ministers, to a right of 
governing the Church ; and consequently, because the Church and common- 
wealth are the same persons, to be rectom and governors of the common- 
wealth, By this title it is that the Pope prevailed with the subjects of all 
Christian princes to believe that to disobey him was to disobey Christ him- 
self; and in all differences between him and other princes (charmed with 
the word “ power spiritual ”), to abandon their lawful sovereigns ; which is 
in effect an universal monarchy over all Christendom. For though they 
were first invested in the right of being supreme teachers of Christian doc- 
trine, by and under Christian emperors, within the limits of the Roman 
empire, as is acknowledged by themselves, by the title of Pontifes 
Maximus, who was an officer subject to the civil state ; yet, after the 
empire was divided and dissolved, it was not hard to obtrude upon the 
people already subjected to them, another title, namely, the right of 
St. Peter, not only to save entire their pretended power, but also to 'extend 
the same over the same Christian provinces, though no more united in the 
empire ol Rome. This benefit of an universal monarchy (considering the 
desire of men to bear rule), is a sufficient presumption that the Popes that 
pretended to it, and for a long time enjoyed it, were the authors of the d.ic- 
trine by which it was obtained, namely, that the Church now on eartli is tire 
kingdom of Christ. For that granted, it must be undtrstood that Ciuist 
hath some lieutenant amongst its, by whom we are to be told what are His 
commandments. 

After that certain Churches had renounced this universal power of the 
Pope, one would expect in rea.«on that the civil .sovereigns in all tho-ii 
Churches should have recovered so much of it, as before they had tnt:ui- 
visedly let it go, ivas their own right, and in their own hands. Ami in 
England it was so in effect; saving that they, by whom the kings adnii::i.- 
tered the government of religion by maintaining tiieir einploymejii it> be in 
Goci’-s right, seemed to usur[i, if not a supremacy, yet an inilenendcncy 
the civil power, atid they but seemed to usurp it, inasmuch as diey ackti' .v. - 
ledged a right in the king to deprive them of the exercise td their functi< n.; 
at his pleasure. 

But in those ^daces where the presbytery took that ofjic'*, tl*..'ttgh many 
other doctrines of the Church of Rome” were forVjiddeu tu bo tangb.t, yet tins 
doctrine, tliat the kingdom of Christ is already come, ar.d th.-t it lagan at 
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the resurrection of our Saviour, was still retained. But ad bono ? What 
profit did they expect from it? The same which the Popes expected : to 
have a sovereign power over the people. For what is it for men to excom- 
municate their lawful, king, but to keep him from all places of God’s public 
service in his own kingdom, and with force to resist him when he with force 
endeavoureth to correct them? Or what is it, without authority from tlie 
civil sovereign, to excommunicate any person, but to take from him his 
lawful liberty, that is, to usuqj an unlawful power over their brethren? 
The authors therefore of this darkness in religion are the Roman and the 
presbyterian clergy. 

To this head I refer also all those doctrines that serve them to keep the 
possession of this spiritual sovereignty after it is gotten. As first, that the 
“Pope in his public capacity cannot eri‘.” For who is there, that believing 
this to be true, ivili not readily obey him in whatsoever ho commands ? 

Secondly, that all other bishops, in what commonwealth soever, have 
Hot their right, neither immediately from God, nor inodiatoly from tlieir 
civil sovereigns, but from the Pope, is a doctrine by which there comes to 
be in every Christian commonwealth many potent men (for so are bishops), 
that have their dependence on the Pope, and owe obedience to him, though 
he be a foreign prince ; by which means he is able, as he hath done many 
times, to raise a civil war against the state tliat submits not itself to be 
governed accordingly to his plea.sure and interest. 

Thirdly, the exemption of these, and of all other priests, and of all 
monks and friars, from the power of the civil laws. For by this means 
there is a great part of every commonwealth that enjoy the benefit of the 
laws, and are protected by the power of the civil state, which nevertheless 
pay no part of the public expense; nor are liable to the penalties, as other 
subjects, due to their crimes; and consequently, stand not in fear of any 
man but the Pope ; and adhere to him only, to uphold his universal 
monarchy. 

Fourthly, the giving to their priests, which is no more in the New 
Testament bnt presbyters, that is, elders, the name of sacalodv, that 
is, sacrificer-s, which was the title of the civil sovereign, and his public 
ministers, amongst the Jew.s, whilst God was their king. Also, the 
making the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice, serveth to make the people believe 
the Pope hath the same power over all Christians that Rioses and Aaron 
had over the Jews ; that is to say, all power, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
as the high priest then had. 

Fifthly, the teaching that matrimony is a sacrament, giveth to the 
clergy the judging of the lawfulnes.s of marriages; and thereby, of what 
children are legitimate ; and consequently, of the right of sncce5.sion to 
hereditary kingdoms. . 

Sixtlily, the denial of marriage to priests, serveth to assure this power of 
the Pope over kings. For if a king be a priest he cannot marry, p.nd 
transmit his kingdom to his posterity ; if he be not a priest, then Pope 
pretendetli this authority ecclesiastical over him, and over his people. 

Seventhly, from auricular confession, they obtain for the assurance of 
their power, better intelligence of the de.signs of princes and great j ensons 
in the civil state, than these can have of the designs of the''eslate eccle- 
siastical. : 

Eighthly, by the canonization of saints, and decLaring who are martyr-', 
they assure tlieir power, in that tliey induce simpie men itdo aji ob-jliinicy 
against tlie laws and commands of their civil .sovereigns even to death, if by 
the Pope’s excommunication they be declared heretics or enemies to the 
Church ; that is, as ihey interpret it to the Pope. 

Ninthly, they assure the same by the power they ascribe to every priest, 
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of making Christ; and by lire power of ordaining penance; and of roiud- 
ting and retaining of sins. 

Tenthly, by the doctrine of purgatory, of justification by external works, 
and of indulgences, the clergy is enriched. 

Eleventhly, by their demonology, and the ij?e of exorcism, and ntl;er 
things appertaining thereto, they keep, or think they keep, the people ir.ore 
in awe of their power. ... 

Lastly, the metaphysics, ethics, and politics of Aristotle, the invotou-; 
distinctions, barbarous terms, and obscure language of the .sohoolnn']), taught 
in the universities, which have been ail erected ami rospilatcd iw the I'opi.L 
autliority, serve them to keep these errens from being dccccteiU and to 
make men mistake the i^uh jattms of vain philosorihy for tlu: iir.Ut of the 
Gospel. 

To tljcse, if they sufficed not, might bo added olher of tiufv vhu'k doc- 
trines, the profit whereof rcdoimdeih nmnifealy to the mc i;’;; up < i an 
unlawful power over the lawful sovereigns of ChiLtiau ; or fbr tlm 

sustaining of tlie same, when it is set up ; or to the w.a hby li, h s, htmonr, 
and authority of those that sustain it. And iheivfove i<y_tlu: .‘-un'esiud luU; 
of afi iwm we may jirstly pronounce for the a«th«ir.-> of ,'dl this .spiriinal 
darkness, the Pope and Roman clergy, and all those iusiihs that cnde.UTmr 
to settle in the inind.s of men this erruiu'Ous divuine that the Clnsrch 
now' on earth is that kingdom of God mentioned in the Old ntul New 
Testament. 

But the emperors, and other Christian sovereigns, itmicr whose g.wcru- 
ment these errors, and the like encroachments of ccclc.sia.-tjcs upon their 
office, at first ciept in, to the disturbance of their possetrsions and of the 
tranquillity of their subjects, though tiiey .-uffered tlie .same for w.ml of fore' 
sight of the sequel, and of insight into the designs of timir te..chrrs, tn.ay 
neverthele.ss be esteemed acco.s.sories to tlieir mvn ,antl the public iknn.tge. 
For W'ithout their authority there oniM at first no sedituu-.s ih ctiiue have 
been publicly preached. I say they migiit Imvc hitiumedi the .same in the 
beginning; but when the ])c»>pie were once j-oisessed ly ihosu sf.iritis.sl 
men there w'a.s no human remedy to be .applied, that any n3.an tmiihi invent. 
And for the remedies that God siuHild provide, who never failedt in Hi-; 
good time lo destroy all the maebinaiion.s of men against the tntih, we nse 
to attend His good pleasure, that suiYeretii many times :hc pncpt.sity of fiss 
enemies, together with their ambition, to grow to neli .a height as the 
violence thereof openeth the eyes, which the w.iuuv'-. oi tl.-it t tv 3s,ct''.*Ts 
had before se.aled up, and in.akes men by ton inueh gutspirg let g»nll, 
Peter’s net was broken by the .struggling of too gsv.rt a, nv.iht'.mk" of ibfies; 
wherc.'is the imp.atience of those that "atJ.vc i it .,-t '.ii> . .in Ant'*-; 
before their subjects’ eyes wesc opened, tii i bu! suwc.x-e !’■* 5?ty 

resi.sted. I do not therefore b-hme the emperor built'.' :rk f -r h'd -it'g "bn 
stirrup to our countryman Ihipe A'lriasi ; fur su.'h. wa, ;!■ * d, p. Ut n nj h , 
subjects then, as if be h.ad mu done it, he w.ts not hkij> tu Is.vie ..ut'cccdr.l 
in the empire. But I blame those Utat in the b“gu,n.*,'', when tlnm p i 
was entne, by sufiering such doctrine . to bo t..igrd m tla" m o er iuc . > “ d ' t 
own dominion.^ have holden, the stisrup 1 1 all the suer 'C hr,; P. , ■ , v It 
they mounted into the thrones of all Ulsri-tian s.-ver* igr.q t > ts /a u.r.I b, .■ 
both them antl^rir peojde at their pleasure. 

Bui n.s the inventions of men .are woven, s-a me t]?, v n,.--:! 
the way is the same, but the order L inverk'd. 'iin-v.ibH ,• 
ekments of power, which are wl-dom, Stumility, '-Intwiity, :.r r - a ■ 
of the Apostles, svhom the people, convetted/vU'y*. I u\k ni t 4 

by obligation. Their conseiciices w*m‘ free, .asi-l*', hnr w ‘ ,w. • 

subject to none but the civil power* AActwardu il;t; pical.v-krh t. 
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flocks Clnist increasecl, assembliiig to consider wliat they slioulcl teach, 
and thereby obliging themselves to teach nothing against the decrees of 
their assemblies, made it to be thought the people were thereby oldiged to 
follow their doctrine, and when they refused, refused to keep^ them com- 
pany (that was then called excommunication), not as being infidels, but as 
being disobedient : and this was ihe first knot upon their liberty. And the 
number of presbyters increasing, the presbyters of the chief city or province 
got themselves an authority over the parochial presbyiens, and apiiropiated 
to themselves the names of bishops : and this ivas a second knot on Christian 
liberty. Lastly, the Bishop of Rome, in regard of tlie imperi- '.’city, took 
upon him an authority (partly by the wills of the emperors themselves, and 
by the title of Pontifex Maximus, and at last when the oinpcrons -were 
grown weak by the privileges of St. Peter), over all other liishojis of the 
empire : wliich was the third and last knot, and the whole “synthesis” and 
“ construction ” of the pontifical power. 

And therefore the “ analysis,” or “resolution,” is by the same way ; Intt 
beginneth with the knot that was last tied ; as we may see in the dissolu- 
tion of the pneterpolitical Ghurch government in England. First, the 
power of the Popes was dissolved totally by Queen Elizabeth ; and the 
bishops, %vho before exercised their functions in right of the Ptjpe, did 
afterwards exercise the same in right of the Queen and her succes.sors ; 
though by retaining the phrase of jure divino, they were tliought to dem.and 
it by immediate right from God : and so was untied the third knot. After 
this, the presbyterians, lately in England obtained the putting down of 
episcopacy : and so was the second knot dissolved. And almost at the 
same time the power was taken also from the presbj-terians : and so we are 
reduced to the independency of the primitive Christians, to follow Paul, or 
Cephas, or Apollo, every man as he likeih best : which, if it be without 
contention, and without measuring the doctrine of Christ, by our affection 
to the person of Plis minister (the fault which the apo.-tle reprehended in 
the Corinthians), is perhaps the best. First, becau.se there ought to be no 
power over the consciences of men, but of the Word itself, wot king faith 
in every one, not always according to the purpose of them that pLint and 
w'ater, but of God liimself, that giveth the increase. And secondly, because 
it is unreasonable in them, who'’teach there is such danger in every little 
error, to require of a man endued with reason of his own, to fonow' the 
reason of any other man, or of the most voices of any other men, which is 
little better than to venture his salvation at cross and pile. Nor ought 
those teachers to be displeased with this loss of their ancient authority. 
For there is none should know better than they, that power is preserved by 
the same virtues by which it is acquired ; tliat is to say, k.y wisdom, 
humility, clearness of doctrine, and .sincerity of conversation ; and not by 
suppression of the natural sciences, and of tire morality of n.ituml rea.son ; 
nor by obscure language ; nor by arrogaling to themselves more knowledge 
than they make appear ; nor by pious frauds ; nor by such other faults, as 
in the pastors of God’s Church are not only faults, but also scandals, apt 
to make men stumble one time or other upon tlie suppre.ssion of their 
authority. \ 

But after this doctrine, “ that the Church notv militant is tlio kingdotn 
of God spoken of in the Old and New Te.stament,” ivas received in the 
world ; the ambition, and canva-ssing for the offices that belong there- 
unto, and e.specialiy for that great ofifice of being Christ’s iienten.ant, and 
the pomp of them that obtained therein the principal public charges, 
became by degrees so evident, that they lost the inwanl reverence due to 
the pastoral function : insomuch as the wisest men of them that Imd any 
power in the civil state, needed nothing but the authority of their princes 
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to deny tliem any further obediencCi For, from the time that the Bishop 
of Rome had gotten to be acknowledged for bishop universal, by pretence 
of succession to St. Peter, their whole hierarchy, or kingdom of darkness, 
may be compared not unfitly to the “kingdom of fairies;” that is, to the 
old wives’ fables in England concerning “ghosts” and “spirits,” and 
the feats they play in the night. And if a man consider the original of 
this great ecclesiastical dominion, he will easily perceive that the "Papacy 
is no other than the “ghost” of the deceased “ Roman empire,” sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof. For so did the Papacy start up on a 
sudden out. of the ruins of that heathen power. 

The “ i. guage” also which they use, both in the churches and in their 
public acts, being Latin, which is not commonly used by any nation now 
in tlie world, what is it but the “gliost ” of the old “ Roman language.” 

The “fairies,” in what nation soever they converse, have but one 
universal king, which some poets of ours call king Oberon ; but the Scrip- 
ture calls Beelzebub, prince of “demons.” The “ ecclesiastics” likewise, 
in whose dominions soever they be found, acknowledge but one universal 
king, the Pope. 

The “ecclesiastics” are “spiritual” men and “ghostly” fathers. The 
fairies are “spirits” and “ghosts.” “Fairies” and “ghosts” inhabit 
darkness, solitudes, and graves. The "ecclesiastics” walk in obscurity of 
doctrine, in mmiasteries, churches, and churchyards. 

The “ ecclesiastics” have tlieir cathedral churches, vvhich, in what town 
soever they be erected, by virtue of holy water and certain charms called 
exorcisms, have the power to make those towns cities, that is to say, seats 
of empire. The “fairies” also have their enchanted castles and certain 
gigantic ghosts, that domineer over the regions round about them. 

The “fairies” are not be seized on, and brouglit to answer for the hurt 
they do. So also the “ecclesiastics” vanish away from the tribunals of 
civil justice. 

The “ecclesiastics” take from young men the use of reason, by certain 
charms compounded of, metaphysics, and miracles, and traditions, and 
abused Scripture, whereby they are good for nothing else but to execute 
what they command them. The “fairies” likewise are said to take 
young children out of their cradles, and to change them into natural 
fools, which common people do therefore call “ elves,” and are apt to 
mischief. 

In M'hat shop, or operatory, the fairies make their enchantment, the old 
wives have not determined. But the operatories of the “ clergy ” are well 
enough known to be the universities, that received their discipline front 
authority pontifical. 

When the “ fairies” are displeased with anybody, they are said to send 
their elves to pinch them. The “ecclesiastics,” when they are displeased 
witli any civil state, make .also their elves, that is, superstitious, ejicJmnted 
subjects, to pinch tlteir princes, by preaching sedition ; or one prince en- 
cha'iiled with promises, to pinch another. 

The “fairies ” many not ; but there be amongst them that have 

copulation with flesh and blood. The “priests ” also marry not. 

The “ecclesiastics ” take ihe cream of the land, by donations of igno- 
rant men, that staiul in awe of thenr, and by tithes. So also it is in the 
fable of fairies,” that they enter into the dairies, and feast upon the cream, 
which, they skim from the milk. 

What, kind of raouey is current in the kingdom of “ firiries ’’ is not re- 
corded in the sfory. But the “ ecclesiastics ” in their receipts accept of 
the same money that we do ; though when they are to make any payment, 
it is in canonizations, indulgences, and masses. 
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To this, and such like resemblances betu^een the Papacy and the 
kingdom of “ fairies,” may be added this, that as the “ fairies"” have no 
existence but in the fancies of ignorant people, rising from the tradilions 
of old wives, or old poets : so the spiritual power of the Pope, without the 
bounds of his own civil dominion, consisteth only in the fear that seduced 
people stand in, of their excommunications ; upon hearing of false 
miracles, false traditions, and false inteipretations of the Scripture. 

It was not, therefore, a very difficult matter for Henry 7111, by his 
exorcism ; nor for Queen Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But who 
knows that this spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by missions 
through the dry places of China, Japan, and the Indies, that yield him 
little fruit, may not return, or i-ather an assembly of spirits w'orso than he, 
enter, and inhabit this clean swept house, and make tlie end thereof worse 
than the beginning ? For it is not the Roman clergy only, that protends 
the kingdom of God to be of this world, and thereliy to" have a power 
therein, distinct from that ofthe civil state. And this is all I had a de.sign 
to say concerning the doctrine of the “PoIitic.s.” ^Vhich when I have 
reviewed, I shall williugly expose it to the censure of my country. 




